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"ANUARY, in SUNSET 

Land, is an important 
garden month. That is why 
we have devoted so much space 
in this Fanuary issue to gar- 
den information—not the gen- 
eral garden information 
found in eastern magazines 
planned to fit eastern climates, 
but all-practical, all-western 
garden information for you 
who live in the great West. 
Remember, everything you 
read in SUNSET Magazine 
was written just for you who 
live west of the Great Divide. 
No other Magazine gives you 
this type of material! 
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Sunset Gold 


O you ever really “stop to think”? Probably, if you 

are an extremely active, busy person, you sometimes 
bemoan the fact that you never have time to sit down and 
concentrate. But, just as probably, you are doing more 
effective thinking as you go about your routine tasks than 
you would if you sat down solemnly to “think.” 


There are so many popular substitutes for personal think- 
ing to tempt us! Most of them are excellent forms of recrea- 
tion, to be indulged in frequently perhaps but not exclusively. 
bridge, movies, dancing, golf—all are very well if they do 
not take quite all one’s leisure time. Even reading—that 
key to the thoughts of others through all the ages—may 
defeat its own purpose of provoking thought if we use it as 
an opiate drug rather than as a stimulant. 


Those of us who do any considerable amount of work with 
our hands are likely to feel just a bit abused—to feel that 
we are not using our mental powers to their fullest extent. 
If that is true, we have only ourselves to blame, for according 
to my belief at least, work with the hands is almost the only 
kind of work that gives time and impetus to personal thinking. 


Of course I am not saying that all hand-workers are deep 
thinkers. I am saying that a certain amount of routine 
physical work releases the mind for action. Moreover, I 
contend that thinking done while the hands are busy is 
likely to be purposeful, forward-looking, optimistic, rather 
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than dreary, hopeless, pessimistic in tone. While the “fron 
of one’s mind,” the conscious part, may be occupied wit 
directing the hands, the unconscious mind may be solvin 
troublesome questions of family or state finance; or turnin 
over some thought-provoking remark in a past conversation 
or deciding whether or not that newest novel was reall: 
worthy of having been written; or contemplating and de 
ciding almost any problem on earth. 


If you are inclined to be morose and blue, don’t sit an 
brood over your troubles. Brooding is likely to hatch thos 
tiny nest-eggs of mild discouragement into mammoth buz 
zards of despair. When you feel an attack of self pity o 
disgust with your lot in life coming on, find something usefu 
for your hands to do at once! It may be anything fron 
stitching beautiful needlepoint to darning socks if you are : 
woman: many a good soul has worked off a fit of blues by 
cleaning the pantry shelves. It may be raking the lawn o: 
building a dog kennel or cleaning up the fishing tackle i 
you areaman. The point is to do something, quickly, witl 
your hands. 


Then, as you are working, stop occasionally and look inte 
your own mind. It will tell you that this is the same olc 
world today, tomorrow, as it was yesterday. It just seem: 
worse at times—and those are the times to grasp quickly 


at the steadying realities of ordinary routine physical work 
—G. A.C. 


oe. Bae 


oe A 


a 
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xg the wife or the husband of any 
* confirmed gardener will tell you, we 
2 a perverse lot. They would very 
eerfully spend an hour or more listing 
few of our peculiarities, but I have 
ace to mention only one. If we were 
»erfectly reasonable and logical aggre- 
tion of individuals, in which case we 
ould be so different from other people 
to be uncomfortable, we would start 
t in childhood by planting trees. As 
: got on a bit we would start shrubs, 
2n perennials and bulbs, and in our old 
| grow annuals, because they come 
ickly into flower. 
But that isn’t the way it works out. 
me goes slowly to a small boy. Be- 
een Christmases to him a century 
ms to elapse, but to his father they 
d their accompanying bills seem to 
me once a month rather than once a 
ar. So the very young gardener starts 
th radishes, which mature in six—to 
jn—long weeks, or with some quick- 
jwering annual like Virginian stocks 
\poppies, while the old gardener breeds 
odils, which take four or five years to 
wer from seed, or starts oaks from 
ms. A little thought explains at 
st the latter’s attitude, for if age is to 
‘me extent a state of mind, the gar- 
ner grows old slowly. Unlike other 
|| men, he spends less time by the fire- 
je looking backward and more out- 
ors looking forward to the first or next 
wering of some treasured plant. 


a 
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By 
Sydney B. Mitchell 


Photographs by J. Horace McFarland 


In considering the planting of our 
gardens, at whatever age, let us not be 
in too great a hurry and sacrifice the 
future to the present. In the case of 
shrubs, that future when they will be at 
their best will not be far ahead, and in 
the meanwhile you will have the pleasure 
of seeing them grow and make the frame 
for the flowers in your garden. In start- 
ing a new garden, the very first planting 
should be of such trees and shrubs as will 
form the backgrounds and make the im- 
mediate skyline, though if you ever go 
shrubby, as I have, you will always be 
looking for a chance to add some newly 
discovered treasure. 

In discussing a selection of shrubs for 
the small garden I have had to break 
what I have to say into three parts, of 
which this one, dealing with a few de- 
ciduous shrubs, is the first, given earliest 
consideration because evergreen shrubs 
are usually supplied in pots or balled 
and so can be planted almost any time, 
while those which lose their leaves are 
generally supplied with bare roots and 
must be planted while they are dormant. 
On the whole it must be acknowledged 
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Deciduous Flowering Shrubs 
for Sunset Gardens 


that deciduous shrubs are happier in 
central California and north than in sec- 
tions of drier and warmer summers, but 
I believe those I have selected are worth 
trying in gardens of southern California 
where gardeners have been rather too 
much inclined to restrict themselves to 
the evergreen and so lose all feeling of 
change of seasons. 

Planting of deciduous shrubs calls for 
no special care. Dig the holes both 
wider and deeper than absolutely neces- 
sary to contain the roots, for the result 
will be a lot of loose soil around them 
which they can easily penetrate when 
they begin growth. Early planting will 
mean less summer watering the first year 
as they will be better established, but in 
any case give them an occasional soak- 
ing, though from the second year on they 
can take care of themselves. Successful 
pruning is a matter of observation. Too 
often shrubs are abused by neat trim- 
ming or cutting back without regard to 
their habits. Some shrubs flower on the 
old wood, that is, on growth made pre- 
vious to the season of flowering; these 
should be pruned after flowering as in 
the case of the Japanese quince; others 
produce their flowers from the current 
season’s growth and so may best be 
pruned in early spring. In many cases 
the object of pruning will be to stimulate 
the production of young vigorous 
growths from the base of the shrub; here 
the thing to do is to eliminate altogether 
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some of the old hard branches, as in the 
case of the syringas or mock oranges. 
In the selection of deciduous shrubs 
which follows, certain glaring omissions 
may be brought to my attention if I fail 
to forestall them. Let me say, then, that 
for the coast gardens of central Cali- 
fornia there is no summer-flowering 
shrub to compare with the fuchsia, but 
I have omitted it because I have already 
treated it at length in Sunset. The 
other omission 1s, of course, the lilac. 
Now, in the Pacific Northwest this is a 
glorious shrub or small tree, and in some 
sections of northern California where 
summers are warm and winters cold and 
wet it gives very fair returns. For gar- 
deners in these places let me suggest the 
reading of an admirable little book on 
lilacs by John C. Wister, as it gives both 
cultural directions and a fine selection of 
varieties by a gardener who has himself 
grown and observed everything in this 
family. But if your garden is on a dry 
hillside in southern California or even on 
the Berkeley hills, I doubt the wisdom of 
giving up the space to them in a small 
garden. I have grown a number facing 
the west, and more in my present gar- 
den, which is better adapted to them, 
and though now I get some flowers every 
spring and they are lovely I would not 
advise them as dependable under the 
conditions of most California gardens. 
Those shrubs I have selected have had 
thorough trial; in discussing particular 
species I will comment on related ones. 


Japanese Flowering Quince 


The Japanese flowering quince is first 
on my list, which I have arranged by 





Japanese Flowering Quince 


season. By the time this is printed the 
botanists, who have to earn a living too, 
may have reclassified this shrub and 
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given it anew name to succeed the Pyrus 
japonica, Cydonia japonica and Chaeno- 
meles japonica which it has previously 
borne at different times. This is the 
shrub which English gardeners, with a 
cheerful disregard of the botanists, call 
just Japonica. It is the last and the first 
deciduous shrub to flower, first because 
its then almost naked branches are quite 
freely dotted with red or pink flowers in 
January, and last because on this early 
November day, as I write, there are the 
first signs of opening buds. 

This shrub, Japonica, better bought 
than raised from seed and a bit slow even 
from suckers, flowers early in life too, 
particularly where it has been raised 
from cuttings as is likely in a good nur- 
sery. It has no particular choice as to 
location or soil, seems quite drought- 
resistant and sun-loving, grows even- 
tually to six feet or more, but can always 
be kept in bounds by pruning. It makes 
a good hedge plant or clump in the 
shrubbery or flower border. It flowers 
on spurs from the old wood and really 
needs no pruning except for control, so 
limit this to cutting back long branches. 
There are several forms, from blood-red 
through salmon-pink (my own favorite) 
to nearly white, the last perhaps least 
effective because often blotched red. It 
has the reputation of being particularly 
susceptible to San Jose scale, for which 
a lime sulphur spray in early winter is 
recommended, but I have grown it in 
two gardens in California for twenty 
years and have had no trouble with it. 
By the way, branches with buds show- 
ing color may be cut in midwinter and 
if put in water in a living-room they will 
flower nicely and give quite a Japanese 
decoration when we have little to cut in 
the garden. 


Syringa, An Old Favorite 


Philadelphia coronarius, the syringa or 
garland flower, is an old garden favorite. 
It was almost certainly in Greek gardens 
when the original Marathon race took 
place. The botanist Gerard, writing in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, mentions 
it as growing in his English garden. It 
had to be a pretty good shrub to keep 
its place for more than two thousand 
years. Today it is better than ever, for 
however sweet and pleasant was the old 
plant, the work in the last generations 
of the French hybridizer Lemoine has 
given us a whole series of garden forms 
with more and better flowers, and in 
many cases with the same delicious 
fragrance as of yore. I would take the 
tall upright variety Virginal as first 
choice, for its fine annual show of pure 
white semi-double flowers, but there are 
other good ones, Albatre, Bouquet 
Blane, Mont Blanc, different from it 
mainly in growth, some more compact, 
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Syringa (Philadel phia) 


and having more double flowers. Gi 
them any fair garden soil, but if there 
a choice of location a cool spot with 
chance of occasional summer wat 
would be better than a hot dry place 
the full sun. Prune only to elimina 
old wood and encourage new growt 
and never top back the branches 
spring, as flowers are not produced « 
the current season’s growth but con 
from the axils of the older wood, bloor 
ing in June in my garden. 


Spirea 


Spirea pruntfolia flore pleno sounds 
bit stiff if you have forgotten your Lati 
but it merely means the double-flower: 
plum-leaved spirea. You possibly kno 
it as the bridal wreath spirea, a name 
-could hardly avoid, with its slende 
leafless (at the time) branches spanglk 
with tiny double white rosettes. It, to 
is very early. I know it always flowe 
with the early red flowering peach, as 
generally plan to see them both togeth 
‘in an old Berkeley garden where, by d 
sign or accident, this spirea forms a for 
ground for the peach. It is never a rar 
pant shrub, about four feet high, but 
will spread into quite a clump in tim 
from which suckers can be detached | 
make new plantings. In Californ 
where fall color is scarce I value it for tl 
way its leaves turn yellow and red b 
fore they drop. There are lots of oth 
spireas, and doubtless if your garde 
were in a colder, wetter section ye 
would prefer Spirea Van Houttei, who: 
drooping branches are so thickly co) 
ered with panicles of white single flov 
ers. In some middlewestern towns a 
most every house in May and June hi 
a miniature snowbank of this spirea. | 
does less well in California and in an 
case, with our stronger sun to brown 7 
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Spirea prunifolia flore pleno 





jowers more quickly, it would be less 
|Fective. 


| Hydrangea 










| Hydrangea hortensis is not the ubiqui- 
bus shrub of eastern gardens which pro- 
lices with deadly certainty each fall its 
mical heads of white flowers fading to 
fonzy pink. That is Hydrangea panicu- 
|ta grandiflora, or, as it is now listed in 
larsery catalogues, the Peegee Hydran- 
sa. One of the advantages for a gar- 
ener in leaving the East is that he gets 
ey from some plants of which he is 
jither tired. I am glad we can grow out- 
bors in coastal California the compara- 
vely tender Hydrangea hortensts, which 
there frosts are severe is best handled 
}; a tub or large pot plant and kept in a 
lzht cellar over winter. It is an easily 
|;cognized shrub, with its large clean 
ossy leaves and its often immense 
ysunded heads of large white or, more 
»mmonly, pink flowerets, at their best 
. July but lasting for weeks as they turn 
i) a bronzy red. Of late it has been 
inder development by plant breeders, 
articularly in France, and two years 
zo I took notes at the big June flower 
low in Paris of some of the deep, clear 
»se pinks with serrated edges, and noted 
fiat some carmine red colors were com- 
»g. They are still new in our nursery 
Fade, but we should soon have such fine 
fovelties as La Marne, Marechal Foch, 
hertrude Glahn, Lorelei, and other Eu- 
ppean introductions. ‘Trophee is al- 
eady often offered in California. 

| These quick-growing hydrangeas will 
jo nicely outdoors in many parts of Cali- 
prnia, seeming happiest in partial shade 
ind in a loose soil with a good deal of 
baf mold. I know of one garden in 
}housand Oaks, Berkeley, where they 
ire wonderfully grown among evergreen 
aks, a good deal shaded by these. But 
| 
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they do not like hot, dry sunny places, 
and even in semi-shade they want an 
occasional watering in summer. In pots 
or tubs they are easily handled, but give 
them good rich soil and water frequently 
in the dry season. I find mine in pots 
flag in warm weather if not thoroughly 
watered three times a week. Blue flow- 
ers are the result of accidental or pur- 
poseful planting in soil which contains 
certain chemicals. Two ounces of alum 
or one ounce of sulphate of ammonia 
mixed with each cubic foot of soil is the 
prescription recommended. ‘The sul- 
phate of ammonia can also be applied as 
a fertilizer and bluing agent, at the rate 
of a pound to each fifty square feet of 
garden treated, repeating this acca- 
sionally through the growing season and 
always first wetting the soil and work- 
ing it into the surface. 

Propagation of these hydrangeas is by 
cuttings of the well ripened shoots or, in 
open ground plantings, by taking off 
suckered growths. After the flower 
heads have dried off they should be cut 
off, making sure to leave all the good 
strong buds on the stems as these hy- 
drangeas make their flower heads by 
growth from these, and to prune them 
off or to have them killed by hard freez- 
ing means no flowers the following sea- 
son. They need no real pruning. 


Wild Lilac 


Ceanothus Gloire de Versailles may 
seem an odd choice to those whose neigh- 
boring hills are covered with the ever- 
green ceanothus or wild lilac, but these 
are nearly all winter or spring bloomers 


while this French hybrid, though decidu- 





The Wild Lilac (Ceanothus) 


ous and not beautiful in winter, flowers 
most of the summer and is then covered 
with sprays of a lovely blue. Summer- 
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flowering shrubs, and particularly those 
in this color, are pretty scarce. This 
particular variety has relatives like the 
dull pink Marie Simon, but is of both 
better color and more vigorous growth 
than any other summer-flowering hy- 
brid I have tried. A sunny place in 
quite ordinary soil is all it gets with me 
and it thrives, but it would be far better 
if I took care early each spring to prune 
back most of the previous season’s 
growth, for it needs to make a lot of new 
branches as it is at the ends of these, not 
on the old wood, that the flowers are 
borne. If you prefer an evergreen 
ceanothus—and this is always your 
privilege—select C. cyaneus, a native of 
San Diego county but obtainable from 
many nurserymen. Its lovely deep blue 
flowers come late in spring between the 
general run of wild lilacs and Gloire de 
Versailles. 


Viburnum 
Viburnum carlesit is perhaps the most 


recently introduced shrub which has in 
a short time found a place in all gardens 





Viburnum—shrub and flower 


of choice plants. The reasons are doubt- 
less its early spring flowering and the 
fine fragrance of its panicles of pinkish 
flowers. It is a comparatively slow 
growing shrub, restrained in habit and 
never crowding its neighbor, but as it 
comes down in price—and it can’t be as 
cheap as many commoner things be- 

(Continued on page 32 
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Winter Care of Fishing Tackld 


W ITH the exception of those who 
live on the coast, most of the 
anglers have laid away their fishing 
tackle and sometimes tackle not in use 
regularly will deteriorate more quickly 
than when it is used frequently, espe- 
cially if certain things were neglected 
before the various articles were stored. 
More good fly lines are ruined by 
neglect than by use. If a good vacuum 
dressed line is left on the reel it is likely 
to become sticky and useless, and even 
if it is not sticky in the spring when it 
is again wanted, it will probably come 
off the reel like a coiled bedspring. Even 
a low priced enameled line will not be as 
good if left on the reel for a few months. 
It may not become sticky, but it cer- 
tainly will be an inferior casting line 
because of the kinks that will be in it 
when the fishing season again opens. 
Fly lines should be removed from the 
reels and hung in large, loose coils in a 
place where there is a good circulation 
of dry air. Two wooden pegs a foot or 
two apart in the wall of a garage make a 
good rack on which to hang lines. 
Bamboo rods should not be left in 
aluminum tubes or leather rod cases 
even for a short time if the rods or the 
cloth covers are the least bit damp, and 
even if there is not the slightest trace 
of dampness noticeable, rods should not 
be stored during the closed season in 
cases of any kind. If there is space in 
which to hang the set up rods they may 
be hung full length by attaching a small 
loop of string in the tip guides and 
hanging them from the strings. They 
should not be hung by placing the tip 
guides directly on hooks or nails, for 
there is a possibility of the guides cant- 
ing slightly and causing the rods to bend 
near the tips. Rods that are to be set 
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By J. P. Cuenin 


And Other Timely 
Notes for Sportsmen 


up for storing during the closed season 
might be difficult to take apart in the 
spring unless the ferrules are cleaned 
and oiled before the joints are put 
together. 

If the ferrules are coated even slightly 
with verdigris they should be cleaned 
before the rods are set up. Take a small 
wad of the finest steel wool in the fingers 
of the left hand, hold the wool on the 
metal, then place the rod joint across 
one’s leg and roll it up and down under 
the hand to spin the ferrule in the steel 
wool. Too much spinning might reduce 
the size of the ferrule and make the joint 
loose even if fine steel wool is used, so 
the cleaning should be stopped as soon 
as the ferrule is bright. While fine 
emery cloth could be used for polishing 
a corroded ferrule, it is not as good as* 
steel wool because it might wear down 
the metal and cause a loose joint. If 
the inside of a ferrule is corroded, steel 
wool can be twisted around a match and 
worked up and down in the ferrule. 

Linen or silk casting lines that have 
been used in salt water or water con- 
taining alkali should be rinsed thor- 
oughly in clear, fresh water and dried 
before being stored during the closed 
season. Salt or alkali will quickly rot a 
silk line, and even a linen line will be 
weakened in time if it is not rinsed in 
fresh water and dried after it is used. 


Feed the Wild Ducks 


HILE the duck season has closed 
in the West for this winter and 
many of the hunters will forget this type 
of sport until next fall, the shooters who 
are willing to do a little work and spend 
a small amount of money can prepare 
the marshes to make them more attrac- 
tive to water fowl and thus improve the 
hunting for next season and the seasons 
to follow. 
Ducks and geese will congregate in 
large numbers where there is an abun- 


Howard L. Dessert of Eureka, California, 
designed and built this comfortable dog carrier 
so that Towser could go along on automobile 
trips. The carrier clamps securely on the 
running board without marring the finish 
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dance of food, so the thing for the wi 
fowlers to do is to see that the wate 
contain plenty of food that is relishe 
by the ducks. Clubs that own or lea. 
marshes, especially those that have bee} 
“baiting” with grain, should begin no} 
to plant natural duck foods, for it | 
possible that in the not distant futu’ 
it will be illegal to use grain as a meat 
of attracting ducks to shooting ground 

The first step for those interested — 
to send to the Bureau of Biological Su 
vey, Washington, D. C., for Bulleti 
No. 465, the “‘Propagation of Wild Duc’ 
Foods.” This little booklet, which ma 
be had for ten cents in coin, not stamp 
describes many varieties of food plant 
that will grow in Western waters. Th 
next step is to make a survey of th 
water in the area to be improved, fc 
some plants require one type of bottor 
and depth of water while others nee 
something entirely different in the wa 
of soil and depth of water. The dept 
of the water should be taken at variou 
points in the ponds or sloughs and sar 
ples of the water should be tested fe 
salt or alkali. If the water level varie 
from day to day, as in tide water re 
gions, or with the changes of season: 
notes should be made of the amount 
variation. Samples of the _ bottor 
should be secured to determine if it i 
sand, gravel, mud or clay, and if ther 
is current in the water its speed shoul 
be determined. All of this informatio 
should be sent to the Bureau of Bic 
logical Survey with a request for advic 
as to the best plants to be set out. Th 
Bureau will not only do everything pos 
sible to help duck hunters produce mor 
duck food, but it will send a list c 
dealers who can supply the seed o 
bulbs if a+ request is made for it 
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| 
| The Adventures of 
| H ere’s an old heron with his hands in his pockets, while ® 

Pitimmonnmoeecce O (irk Hunter 


7 HESE strange quirks of creation were collected by Mr. 

D. T. Lappin, famous Quirk Hunter of Monrovia, 
California. On close examination you will find that they 
are just oddly shaped knots and tree growths which closely 
resemble different birds and animals, but as a collection 
they offer much amusement and fun. Quirk hunting is a 
great winter sport—try a bit of it on your next hike through 
the hills or along the shore.—f. S. 8. 


And in this group we have a wild, wild 
goose, a long-legged stork, a California 
quail and an Olympic shot-putter, all 
from Mr. Lappin’s unique collection 
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Pea tess 


ariteties 


New 


Above is pictured one of the outstanding 
1933 novelties in the flower world. It 
is the new Giant White Doubie Shasta 
Daisy, with flowers over five inches in 
diameter borne on long, sturdy stems— 
a beautiful blossom for western gardens 





Lilliput Zinnia which bears quantities of small, 
button-like flowers in many shades 





The New Salmon Rose Imperial Stock—noted 
for its grandeur and rich beauty of coloring 
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varielies. 


This Is My W: 


M2 amateur gardeners fail to 
achieve the desired or expected 
results from a planting of seed because 
they do not plant their seed properly. 
There are many excellent methods of 
sowing seeds but I have found the fol- 
lowing very successful: 

First of all, never use an old seed pan 
or box without first thoroughly cleaning 
and scrubbing it in order to prevent 
harmful bacteria or fungi from develop- 
ing in the soil, thus retarding the germi- 
nation and growth of the seedlings. 
Scalding the boxes with plenty of boiling 
water, followed by thorough sunning if 
possible, is a safe method of preventing 
and killing most of the germs which 
might be lurking there. 

A seed box of “flat” in which nursery- 
men plant seeds is very satisfactory. In 
size, they are usually 18" x 24" x 3" deep. 
If you use too shallow boxes, your seed- 


lings are likely to die because of drying- 


out of the soil, and the tender roots have 
little or no room for growth and expan- 
sion. Almost any box that is convenient 
in size and shape and weight may be 
used. 

Many grocerymen and delicatessen 
stores buy cheese in brick form, packed 
in boxes measuring about 3” x 3” x 10”. 
These make splendid boxes for the plant- 
ing of seeds. They are just deep enough, 
wide enough, and long enough for the 
planting of an average size packet of 
seed. You can easily get two rows the 
length of the box, and more than sufh- 





Flowers are a lovely, soft crimson 
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Says Herbert H. Bi 


cient plants from a sowing to carry o1 
a certain color scheme or to fill up 
designated space in one’s garden. Fy 
the person who has a number of seec 
to sow of different kinds and space 
limited, these boxes are of inestimab| 
value, are very light and easily handle:} 
Seed boxes should always have plenty: 
drainage in order to keep the groun 
sweet. Flats usually are not water-tigh 
but if you happen to be using tight boxe} 
it is advisable to scatter over the botto1 
a handful of small pebbles or pieces ¢ 
broken flower pots, or to bore holes i 
the bottom of each box for drainage. 
A mixture of ¥% good river sand, 1 
fine German peat moss, and \% top so 
(sifted through an eighth-inch mes) 
screen if possible) is a satisfactory mi: 
ture. The sand keeps the soil fror 
caking, and the peat moss retains th 
moisture. Never use fertilizer of an 
description in the preparation of the so: 
for your seed plantings, or during th 
germinating period. There is usuall 
sufficient nourishment in the soil an 
fertilizing at this stage causes spindh 
growth. | 
Many horticultural experts advis: 
sowing seeds in dry soil (practically ¢ 
dust), covering with peat moss or lea 
mold, then further covering with burlay 
through which the soil may be thor 
oughly soaked without washing out thr 
seeds. I prefer, however, to plant ir 
damp soil. In wetting the seed boxe: 
before planting the seed, some nursery: 
men even go so far as to immerse the 
entire seed box in a tub of water foi 





Sweet Pea—Red Boy—one of the good new Calendula Radio, exquisite, dainty blossoms 
clear orange color with finely “quilled” peta 


ye ald 


























ern Horticulturist 


}bout an hour or so, which is a good idea. 
‘his immersion often kills or drowns 
ny bugs which may be in the soil. 
ther gardeners wet the soil with boiling 
ater, which is even better. The hot 
ater kills all foreign substances such 

3 weed seeds, mold bugs, spiders, and 
ye like, which may be in the soil mix- 
are, yet does not injure the organic 
ubstances in the soil. 

If you use hot water, you will have 
ttle or no weeds to prick out, during 
e germination period, or during the 
rly seedling stage, as the boiling water 
ill in most instances have killed the 
Wveed seed; whereas if you use cold water 
dampen the soil, quite often weeds 
ill appear in the seed boxes ahead of 
e germinated seeds, and one does not 
ke to disturb the seedlings, or germi- 
ating seeds for fear of losing them— 
specially if the seed is costly or scarce. 

After the soil has been thoroughly 
noistened, set the boxes out on the 
round to drain until the soil, while 
till wet, is no longer sticky. Then you 
re ready to sow your seed. 

The sowing of the seed in rows is per- 
1aps the most satisfactory method for 
he reason that when the seedlings are 
eady to be transplanted into larger 
juarters, they can be more easily lifted 
nut without disturbing the roots than 
f taken from a broadcast sowing. Some 
eeds need to be planted deeper than 
thers, but for the average type of seed, 
. row or trench about a quarter of an 
nch deep, the length or width of the 
seed box is made. A satisfactory way 





ouble Nasturtium, Golden Gleam—sweet- 
cented, stiff stems, a great garden favorite 
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Starting Seeds 


of making this tiny trench is to use a 
round pencil, pressing it gently into the 
soil to the desired depth. 

Sow your seed as evenly as possible 
along the bottom of the trench—the 
thinner the better. Planting your seed 
thick, you get a lower percentage of 
germination. Then, too, each seedling 
tries to “push” itself to the surface as 
soon as it can, and in doing so other 
seeds are crowded out and often perish, 
only the stronger ones surviving. If you 
have too much seed to sow thin, make 
more rows. 

After seeds have been sown, cover 
them with a very light covering of sand, 
(or peat as some gardeners recommend) 
not soil. Using sand rather than light 
soil as a covering, your seedlings will 
have little or no trouble to push their 
way through after germination. When 
soil is used as a covering, it is often so 
heavy that the young seedlings can not 
grow. When seeds have been covered, 
press or tamp them into the soil very 
lightly, using a small block of wood or 
a brick; then water the seed box with 
a very light spray. Cover your seed 
boxes with a piece of glass over which 
is placed a sheet of brown paper. This 
brown paper excludes the bright light or 
the direct rays of the sun, yet admits 
sufficient light to germinate the seeds. 
As soon as the seed has sprouted, raise 
the glass half an inch or so to admit the 
air. If you have a greenhouse, the glass 

(Continued on page 33) 





Pansy, Maple Leaf Giant—vigorous growing, 
large blossoms, excellent for bedding plant 
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For Your Garden 


Above is reproduced Marigold, Guinea 
Gold, a splendid type, especially good as a 
bedding plant. If you wish information 
about this or other flowers pictured on 
this page, write to the Garden Editor. 
We are always glad to be of help to you 





The new Double Crested Cosmos blooms early 
and long—a variety of fine, clear colors 





Larkspur Los Angeles—a brilliant rose-scarlet 
flower not 


unlike the better delphiniums 
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Four Building Suggestion: 


A Convenient Cottage 
Built of Western Woods 





Into this small home Bain and Price, Seattle architects, 
have built real charm and personality. Particularly do 
we call your attention to the knotty hemlock paneling in 
the living room; note that ceiling and sides are of this 
beautiful wood, sanded to a satin smooth finish. (Photo- 
graph of living room at bottom of page.) The floor plan 
indicates living room, dining room, two-bedrooms, kitchen 
with breakfast nook, hallway and bath room. By cutting 
dormers in the roof, two more bedrooms and another bath 
can be added later. The house already has a stairway to 
the second floor. A half basement and a detached garage 
complete the home. All 
factors considered, this 
is an excellent example 
of Cape Cod Colonial 
architecture adapted to 
western woods and 
western needs. 











When this photograph was 
taken the shrubbery plant- 
ings were not completed but 
with a little imagination 
you can easily visualize the 
home complete in a setting 
of flowers, shrubs and trees 
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Little 


The Biggest 


if? may be of interest to SUNSET readers to hear of the 
practical sleeping arrangements in our mountain cabin, 
a little bark covered hut tucked away up in the tall timbers 
by the side of Goat Creek on the north side of Mt. Rainier. 

Because of our sléeping arrangement ours has been called 
the “biggest little cabin on the creek”’ where there are dozens 
of cabins of all sizes and kinds. 

Our main room is 16x20 where we eat, sleep, and live; 
adjoining this is a small lean-to kitchen. Not wishing a 
cabin that would not accommodate our friends as well as 
our family in comfort, the problem was how to sleep a 
crowd. This is what was achieved with great success as 
well as comfort. 

Four full-size bed springs were secured, one for each 
corner of the main room. First, cabinets to house the beds 
when folded up were built and fastened securely to the wall, 
then one end of the bed springs was hinged at proper height 
to the sides of the cabinet and the other end was equipped 
with folding legs and clamps to hold the bedding and mat- 
tress in place when the bed was folded up. A full-length 
curtain hides the bed when folded up; this curtain is sup- 
ported on a brass rod at the top of the cabinet hinged at 
one end and hooked at the other. A light chain is used to 
hold the bed in place. 


At night time the curtain is swung around to form a pro- 


This Spanish type house (designed by Architect Herbert J. Mann 
of La Jolla, California) is a splendid example of a small home 
built around a patio. By means of this walled garden, the living 
rooms of the house are tied artistically with the out-of-doors 
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Picked Up in Sunset Land 


eee are ea 


LIVING ROOM 


VERANDA 











Cabin on 


Goat Creek 


tection, or screen, in front of the bed where one may undress. 

When all are in bed, and the lights out, the curtains can 
be drawn back and all enjoy the wonderful ventilation from 
the large wide open windows, and the flickering shadows 
made by the dying fire in the fireplace. 

Another achievement is our “‘over-stuffed”’ set which orig- 
inally was the tonneau of a 1915 seven-passenger Mitchell 
(a car built when seven passenger cars were almost like an 
omnibus) and two collapsible front seats from Ford sedans, 
all bought at the wreckers for two dollars and a half. The 
tonneau was wrecked for us but after getting it home there 
was much more work to do before it was in a practical 
condition for a seat. The seats were mounted on boxes to 
give the required height, rollers and glides placed under 
them and all upholstered in some old curtains of a light 
brown color. These have been very comfortable and attrac- 
tive and when we have a full house and all the beds down 
these single seats fold up and tuck away under the tables 
nicely as space is something of a premium. 

Our tables (two of them) are rustic with the tops covered 
with battleship linoleum, lacquered. These are hooked 
together for a crowd or used singly other times. 

Together they seat twelve comfortably and as the tops 
do not mar or scar they make wonderful tables for a game 
of bridge in the evening.—Georgia L. Shorett. 


Floor plan of patio house at left Bee =a) —f 
amg J itlEeet | 
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How We Added a Room 


to Our Colonial House 





OR the last three or four years, since my two daughters 

have grown older, we had felt the need of another bed- 
room, but had hesitated to build on an addition to our 
home. Then this year when so many men needed work we 
decided not to postpone the work any longer. I had an attic 
closet next to my room and at the back of the house, so we 
concluded that this would be the logical place to start. Luck 
was with us because our lot is on a hillside. Nine feet from 
the back of the house is a retaining wall nine feet high, sep- 
arating our front yard from the back. We had added a 
tandem garage to our house some years ago, so I extended 
the room over to the garage and made a bay in the room 
which is supported by the retaining wall. 

The new room is 16’3 "x12'6”; has hardwood floors, built-in 
beds, storage space, and cedar closet. The color of the room 
is orchid with a deep lavender for trim. The rugs are tan and 
lavender with touches of green and yellow. The curtains are 
light and airy with the new rainbow colors in lavender, sea- 
green, pale yellow, and orange. The wicker chair is lavender 
with green and tan upholstering. The French vanity dresser 
is green and gold with lavender lamps on each side. The 
girls love the room and we all feel that it has been a success 
inside and out. The cost was about $600 including furniture 
and springs and mattresses for beds. The building has given 
work to three men for a month.—Mrs. D. Baker, Portland. 
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The Kitchen 





TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Cauliflower Golden 
(Illustrated on this page) 


HASILY. made, attractive to serve, and good to eat is this simple vege 

table dish. Cook separately a medium-sized cauliflower and 1 cupfu 
of rice. Place the cauliflower, unbroken, in a buttered baking dish 
Around it and over the top arrange alternate layers of the rice, and thit 
slices of American cheese (or a thick sprinkling of grated cheese), finishing 
with a layer of cheese. Season with salt and pepper, moisten slightly 
with milk or a bit of the cauliflower stock, and place in the oven just long 
enough to melt the cheese. Serve in the baking dish—Mrs. L. W. S. 
Kellogg, Idaho. 


Sunshine Fluff | 


1 egg white 
14 pint of whipping cream 
Honeyed or candied cherries 


6 ripe bananas 

3 large ripe persimmons 

1 cupful of almonds, ground coarse 

1 cupful of cold soft custard (optional) 

Peel the bananas, and slice one banana very 

thin into each dessert dish. Pour over this the 
persimmons, which have been mashed and 
strained, and sprinkle over all the ground 
almonds. If desired, spread over this a layer 
of the cold custard, and top with whipped 
cream with which the egg white has been 
beaten, and decorate each dish with a cherry 
with an almond replacing the pit. The custard 
part of the dessert may be omitted. Serves six.—G. R. O., Long Beach) 
California. | 









LUNCHEON DE LUXE 


Consomme Royal 
Crisp Cheese Wafers 
Broiled Lobster Drawn Butter 
Potatoes Persillade Guava Jelly 


String Beans 
Small Baking Powder Biscuits 
*Sunshine Fluff 
Coffee 


“*Spudzdelux’’ 


6 medium-sized raw potatoes Canned pimiento 

2 tablespoonfuls of melted butter Milk 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour Salt and pepper 

Peel and dice the raw potatoes, and let them 

stand in ice water for 20 minutes. Dry them 
thoroughly on a towel, and sprinkle with salt 
and pepper. Melt the butter, and stir the 
diced potatoes into it until they are well cov- 
ered, then stir in the flour, coating the but- 
tered potatoes well with it. Put the potatoes : f 
into a buttered casserole, cover with milk (evaporated milk diluted with 
water can be used very well) and lay strips of pimiento over the top. Let 
stand an hour, then bake in a moderate oven (375 degrees) for an hour, 
uncovering the casserole the last 15 minutes to brown the top nicely.— 
Mrs. C. G., Imperial, California. 


FEATURING “SPUDZDELUX” 
Fried Filet of Sole Tartar Sauce 
*“Spudzdelux”’ 


Buttered Boiled Onions 
Rye Bread 





Hominy Tarts ) 


1 cupful of cold cooked meat, chopped 
Bacon drippings or meat stock 


2 cupfuls of canned hominy 

lV teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper or paprika 

Drain the hominy and mash well, adding » HEARTY Se 

the salt and pepper or paprika. Put cold left- =k 
over meat (pork preferred) through the food | “Hominy Tarts Fried Apsle Rings 
chopper. Press a half-inch thick layer of the Coffee 
mashed hominy into well-greased muffin pans : 
or custard cups, and baste with the meat stock or bacon fat. Cover wit 
a layer of meat half an inch thick or thicker, spread evenly and packe 
down. Baste this layer as above, then top it with a thin layer of th 
hominy. Baste again and bake in a moderately hot oven (400 degrees 
about 10 minutes, or until the meat is heated through.—Mrs. E. M. K. 
Los Angeles, California. 


: 
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| U.S PATENT OFFICE 

Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
| readers? §1 is paid for every recipe published. Address 
| the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


| Lamb Chops a la Fred Harvey 
(Illustrated on this page) 


Lamb chops are a favorite dish in my household, especially prepared in 
jhe following way, which I learned from a Fred Harvey, chef. Cut 4 large 
loves of garlic in quarters, and pour over them one-half cupful of salad 
jl. Let the mixture stand at least 24 hours before using. Dip the lamb 
dhops in the oil, and broil as usual. When done, sprinkle with salt and a 
ttle pepper, place on a very hot platter, and pour over them a little 
| elted butter if you wish. These are the best ever. 
| I use this garlic oil for many things: A few drops in stuffed eggs, or in 
(round meat that I am preparing for sandwiches; a little added to the 
rench dressing used for marinating vegetables for combination salad— 
nd so on. It has even more uses than the garlic vinegar which is pre- 
bared the same way.—A. S., Oakland, California. 


Favorite Cranberry Relish 


| This uncooked relish is a great favorite in our home throughout the 
winter months. It is very simple and inexpensive to make, and will keep 
well for a long time in a cold place. It calls for: 
2 cupfuls of cranberries 2 red apples 
2 oranges 2 cupfuls of sugar 
Look over and remove stems from cranber- 
ies, and wash them. Peel the oranges, remov- pe ald aa 








ng a thin layer of the yellow skin from one of ern Slee fe Chicory 
. . ° . g 
hem, then removing and discarding the white ut os ol® of Chicken 
nner rind. Wash, quarter, and core the apples “Eater Cranberry Hellsh, 
nut do not peel them. Now put the cranber- Hel Posted Com road 
‘les, apples, orange pulp and some of the thin mate: ee ieiciuetetoe) 
range peel through the food chopper, using ecm. 
the medium knife. (Set a pan under the Broil as usual, 
srinder to catch the drippings!) Put into a pereee with. 
owl, add the sugar, and let stand until it is thoroughly dissolved. It is pepper 
hen ready to serve with meats and 1s more than good on toast.—F. B. W., YA 
asadena, California. 


Fish Loaf De Luxe 


This recipe has been tested in the home economics department of the 
delena High School, Helena, Montana, and in a number of homes in that 
city. The loaf is exceedingly light and fluffy, and is worthy of serving as 
‘he main dish of a party luncheon. The expense of the dish may be 
-educed by using evaporated milk in place of cream. The recipe follows: 


114 pounds of boiled halibut 1 pint of cream or evaporated milk 
| 6 eggs Salt and pepper to taste 







| Remove all bones and mash the fish fine, or ee 
grind through the food grinder three times, — 


sing the fine knife. Add 1 egg at a time and *Fish Loaf De Luxe 
pound each thoroughly into the fish. Add the Polls Butter 


Red Kidney Bean Salad 
Gingerbread Coffee 





ream and seasonings (a little celery salt is a 
good addition), pour into a buttered loaf pan, 
set into a pan of hot water and bake slowly 

at 350 degrees) for 1 hour. If you must cover the dish to prevent burning 
on top, be sure to leave an opening so that steam may escape. To serve, 
turn out and slice as you do brick ice cream, and serve with Lobster 

Sauce or any desired sauce poured over each slice. 








| Lobster Sauce 


Make a well-seasoned cream sauce in the usual manner, and add to it Pour over then 
| h d lobster, chopped fairly fi Minced etter: Giana t 
as much canned lobster, chopped fairly fine, as you care to use. Mince butter. Grand? 


\pimiento may be added if wished.—K. L. R., Pasadena, California. 
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Crumb Crust Pies 


and How to Make Them 


One of the good old standard com- 
ments of husband to wife about his 
mother’s pie making ability can now be 
denied him; provided, of course, the 
wife knows about crumb crusts. 

Crumb crust pies have taken the 
West by storm. Apparently they have 
come to stay, too. Therefore, it is a 
fitting time to run through our repertoire 
of favored variations and fillings in order 
to share them with the readers of 
Sunset Magazine. 

A basic recipe for all crusts is given 
below with the understanding that any 
crumbs—graham_ cracker, zwiebach, 
melba toast, vanilla wafers, ginger snaps 
and even sugar-filled wafers may be 
used. The amount of sugar, cinnamon 
and butter can be varied to suit the 
individual taste and the natural sweet- 
ness of crumbs chosen. Some recipes 
call for a beaten egg white added to the 
crumbs, probably for its adhesive qual- 
ities, but it is not necessary. If egg 
white is used; if the amount of butter is 
too scant; or if the preliminary baking 
is too long, the crust may be tough and 
hard. If a thin or very moist filling is 
used the crust may become gummy, 
hence the desirability of choosing a 
filling thickened before pouring it into 
the crust. 

But the amateur need not be deterred 
from attempting crumb crust desserts 
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By 
Essie L. Elliott 


because tough or gummy crusts have 
resulted in our experimental work. Try 
the recipe below which most tempts you, 
and enjoy it with your guests or family 
with no fear of spoken or unspoken 
comparisons. 


Standard Proportions for Crumb Crusts 

% cupful of butter to each cupful of 
crumbs. 

1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar to each 
cupful of crumbs. 

Spices optional; 1 to 3 teaspoonfuls of 
cinnamon are often used. 

1 cupful of crumbs is sufficient for 1 
medium-sized pie. If a generous layer 
of crumbs is desired for the top also, 
prepare 114 cupfuls of crumbs. Press 
crumbs against bottom and sides of 
buttered pie tin. 


Always bake in a moderate oven (325 
to 350 degrees) 5 to 10 minutes before 
adding filing. 

Fillings that may seem too thin while 
warm often have the desired consistency 
for cutting when cold. 


French Apple Crumb Pie 


(serves six) 


1% cupfuls of graham cracker crumbs 
Y cupful of butter, melted 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 


JANUARY 


Mix well, and press half the mixture 
over the bottom of a pie or cake tin. 
Spread with a generous layer (about 2 
cupfuls) of apple sauce sweetened to 
taste. Spread with the remaining 
crumbs and bake in a moderate oven 
(325 degrees) for 25 minutes. Serve 
with or without whipped cream. 


Orange Cream Torte 
Mix together: 
2 egg yolks, beaten 
¥% cupful of flour 
34 cupful of sugar 
Y teaspoonful of salt 
Add to this mixture: 
1% cupfuls of milk 
I cupful of orange juice 
I teaspoonful of grated orange rind 
Cook in double boiler, stirring con- 
stantly, until thick and smooth. Cool, 
then pour into a crumb crust pie shell 
and cover either with more crumbs or 
with a meringue made of 2 egg whites 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of sugar. In the 
latter case, cover meringue with addi- 
tional prepared crumbs and bake in a 
slow oven (300 degrees) 20 to 25 minutes. 
Serve cold with or without whipped 
cream. See illustration. 


Cream Custard Crumb Torte 


1% cupfuls of zwiebach or melba toast crumbs 
¥% cupful of butter, melted 
¥% cupful of sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
(Continued on page 19) 
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GOOD stew is a most acceptable 

dish, but one does not want it 
erved too often. To stew is to boil 
fently for a long time, and while it is 
jiot the oldest process of cookery, it is 
Ine which all civilized countries have 
\ieveloped into “national” dishes. Meat 
ind fish are the foundation materials, 
Jised with such vegetables and season- 
ngs as the country or section of country 
may have in abundance. 
In England of course the stew is one 
Inade from beef. The following is a 
Jecipe which can be varied as to vege- 


ables. 
































English Beef Stew 


3 pounds of beef cut from the rump, round, 
flank, or chuck 

2 large onions 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

3 pints of boiling water 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

¥ teaspoonful of pepper 

2 large or 6 small carrots 

2 small white turnips 

1 stalk of celery, or 4 teaspoonful of celery 
salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 


Wipe and cut the meat into pieces about 
}: inches long and 1 inch wide. Cut off 
iny fat on the meat; fry out this fat in 
a heavy kettle, and cook in it the onions, 
which have been sliced, until they are a 

zood brown. Add the meat which has 
een rolled in the flour, salt and pepper; 
rown the meat well. Add the water, 
cover the pot, and cook gently until the 
meat can be pierced with a fork. Add 
vegetables and sugar, and continue 
cooking until the vegetables are soft, 
but not mushy. More water may have 
to be added as the stew cooks, or toma- 
toes may be added to furnish a good 
additional flavor; allow 2 fresh or I 
cupful of canned tomatoes. One or two 
medium sized potatoes cut into quarters 
are also added by some cooks, especially 
when there are to be no dumplings. But 
some persons feel that dumplings are the 
best part of the stew. 





Dumplings 
1% cupfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
¥% teaspoonful of salt 
Water or milk to make a soft dough 
There are two secrets in making light- 
itextured dumplings. One, do not handle 
the dough, but shape it with a spoon 
and drop into the boiling stew, allowing 
space between each two balls. Cover 
the kettle closely, and do not lift the cover 
or ten minutes, then only to see if it is 
necessary to add any water. Cook 
dumplings 15 or 20 minutes. 
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Some cooks cut the vegetables into 
small pieces, and the stew can be made 
more attractive if the carrots are left 
whole if small, or cut into strips if large. 
Small onions cooked whole and potatoes 
whole, if they are small, are attractive. 
In serving, use a platter if possible. 
Place dumplings around the edge of the 
platter alternating with carrots, turnips 
and onions in small piles. In center put 
the meat and the liquid part of the stew. 

Up to the time when forks were first 
used at the table, stewing was a neces- 
sary process of cookery, unless the meat 
was boiled or roasted. If pieces could 
not be cut with a knife, and conveyed 
to the mouth by the fingers, the meat 
had to be cut into small pieces and 
cooked in a liquid; it could then be eaten 
with a spoon, and such food in old Eng- 
land and New England was spoken of as 
“spoon vittles.” It is hard to realize 
that our ancestors had no forks except 
large ones used in lifting meat when 
cooking. Governor Bradford of Massa- 
chusetts had two forks which he kept 
locked in a closet—they were curiosities! 
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Next month, Miss Shapleigh’s article will tell 
how to make that Western favorite, Onion Soup, 
a number of different ways. You'll like itl 
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About this time in England a clergyman 
publicly reprimanded a wealthy woman 
of his congregation, who had returned 
from Italy with two gold forks—for 
“conveying food to her mouth on prongs 
of gold, instead of using the fingers 
which God Almighty gave her.” 
Germany used beef and veal for stew, 
and in Hungary the stew was called 
“goulash.” A good Hungarian goulash 
made in this country is a dish to be 
enjoyed. Paprika, the sweet red pepper, 
ground, is used a great deal in Hungary, 
and as one Hungarian cook said, ““The 
goulash depends on the _ paprika!” 
Paprika, with the best cooks, is not 
added as a condiment, but is cooked 
with meat for a long time to give flavor. 


Hungarian Goulash 


I pound of beef 

‘I pound of veal 

1 pound of fresh pork 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of paprika 

2 large onions 

3 quarts of boiling water 

I teaspoonful of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sugar 

2 carrots 
Wipe and cut the meat into small pieces; 
roll in the flour mixed with salt and 
paprika. Cut any fat which is on the 
meat into small pieces, and fry with the 
onions until slightly brown, then add the 
meat and continue to brown. Add boil- 
ing water and cook slowly until the meat 
is very tender. Add carrots, scraped and 
cut into slices, and cook until carrots are 
tender. Add sugar, more salt if needed, 
and dumplings. For these dumplings 
use corn meal, white or yellow. 


Corn Meal Dumplings 


1 cupful of corn meal 

2 cupfuls of boiling water 

¥% teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of white flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


I ege 

Pour boiling water over meal and salt, 
and cook for two minutes. Remove 
from the fire, cool and add the flour 
sifted with the baking powder, and the 
well beaten egg. Beat the mixture for a 
minute, then drop by spoonfuls into the 
boiling stew, and cook 10 minutes with- 
out lifting the cover from the kettle. 
Cook for 25 minutes. 

In France the stew made of meat is 
called a “ragout,” and in both France 
and Italy the stew is baked, or cooked 
over a slow fire in an earthenware dish 
or casserole. 

Spain has its “olla podrida,” a na- 
tional stew made with olive oil, garlic, 
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sIscUIT FLOUR 


YOU’ LL MKETTI, for 
Globe “A1” Complete 
Biscuit Flour makes de- 
img licious, light, fluffy bis- 
4 cuits with a flavor that 

can’t be duplicated. 
Every ingredient is the finest 
money can buy and the biscuits 
from this product are the finest 
you've ever eaten. 


A Theater Ticket 
in Every Package 


When you open your package of 
Globe “A1” Complete Biscuit 
Flour you'll find a theater ticket 

..a fully paid admission for child- 
ren under twelve or a partly paid 
admission to anyone over twelve 

..a gift from the Globe Mills 
that is good at nearly 250 neigh- 
borhood theaters in California. 
Get a package of Globe “A1” 
Complete Biscuit Flour today... 
you'll have a gift for the children 
and a treat for the family. 








Hear “Globe Headlines” : 8 P.M. Tues., 


Wed., Thurs., Fri... . Don Lee Chain 
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onion, and red peppers, together with 
a fowl, pheasant, hare or rabbit, stewed 
for a long time in water which becomes 
a rich sauce. 

The countries bordering on the water 
all have fish stews, and Marseilles is 
especially noted for the famous “Bouil- 
labaise,” of which Thackeray writes so 
charmingly in the ballad by that name. 
It is made of several kinds of fish, and 
always one shell fish, cooked with garlic, 
olive oil, white wine and saffron. It is 
a thin stew and when served is poured 
over thick slices of French bread. 


Fish Stews or Chowders 


Neither the olla podrida nor bouilla- 
baise are found in homes or restaurants 
unless they be Spanish or French. Un- 
doubtedly these fish stews of the Old 
World gave the early settlers in this 
country their idea of chowders. Fish 
was plentiful, and the chowder was a 
one dish meal. It was made in an iron 
kettle which could be hung over the 
fire, or placed on the fire in a “cook 
stove.” Salt pork was cut in slices and 
tried out, and then layers of potatoes, 
onions, and fish were added, with sea- 
sonings of salt and pepper, and water to 
cover. It was boiled until the potatoes 
and fish were tender and then milk was, 
added and “hard tack” or ship’s bread. 
When this had boiled the chowder was 
ready to serve. Later clams were used, 
or oysters, in place of the fish. 

New York made a chowder using 
carrots with the onions and potatoes, 
thyme for seasoning, and no milk. 
However it is made, a good chowder is 
a wonderful meal! 

In Asia much of the food was stewed. 
It is the seasoning which characterizes 
a “curry,” the national dish of India. 
Curry is a mixture of aromatic herbs, 
roots and spices; it is made each day by 
the Hindu women, but it enters into the 
one dish of fish or meat or vegetables, 
which the household eats. Like paprika, 
curry should be cooked for a long time 
in the sauce which is added to the 
chicken, beef, lamb or fish. 


Curry of Bananas with Rice 


6 large, very ripe bananas 

1 large onion, sliced 

I sour apple, cut small 

2 tablespoonfuls of olive oil 

2 tablespoonfuls of curry powder 
1 cupful of canned cocoanut milk 
¥ cupful of cocoanut 

1 cupful of rice, cooked dry 

1 teaspoonful of salt 


Peel the bananas and cut them in halves 
crosswise; fry to a light brown in the 
olive oil. Remove and keep hot. To the 
oil remaining in pan, add the sliced 
onion, and the apple cut into small 
pieces. Cook for 10 minutes, without 
browning. Add curry and cook for 10 
minutes, then add the cocoanut milk 
and the cocoanut; cook 10 minutes 
longer. Return the bananas to this 
sauce and heat for 10 minutes, then serve 
with a border of cooked rice. An attrac- 
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tive way to serve this dish is to lay t} 
bananas in the center of the platter, ai/ 
pour the sauce over them. Around t 
edge place small mounds of the cook: i 
rice, and in between the mounds of ric 
stuffed tomatoes. 











Sukiyaki—Japanese Stew 


Japan has a stew called “Sukiyak}! 
which is very interesting. It is made «| : 
the table over a small fire, and mz 
consist of any combination of vegetabl) 
and any kind of meat. Because of thi 
it 1s sometimes spoken of as a “dem 
cratic stew.” As in Chinese dishes, th 
meat is cut in thin slices not larger thz 
a quarter of a dollar. One Sukiya 
which I saw made by a Japanese gentlh. 
man from Tokyo, had thin pieces « 
beef, celery, onions, bamboo stall 
(canned, of course), bamboo sprouts an 
chicken stock to moisten. The Japaneg 
use a certain kind of bread which | 
dried, for giving body to a dish, but doe 
not thicken as flour does. Each vege 
table was in a bowl by itself, and ¢ 
course there was a bottle of the Shoy 
Sauce which is used by all Chinese an’ 
Japanese cooks to flavor and color th 
dishes made. On a small one-burner ga 
stove he placed a skillet, not more tha 
one-half inch deep. When hot, he rub 
bed a piece of fat from the meat over it 
and then placed the meat in the center 
and the vegetables in small piles arount 
it. The technique of this man was wha 
I admired, as he stirred each group o 
material without mixing any with it 
neighbor, and not a piece fell from thr 
pan. In about 1o minutes the chicker 
broth was added, with a spoonful of thr 
Shoyu Sauce, and as soon as the liqui¢ 
boiled, the stew was ready to serve. 


‘*Grand Central’’ Oyster Stew 


More could be written of the Mexicar 
stews hot with chili peppers, of chick 
and rice flavored with saffron in Cub 
but the one remaining stew in this coun: 
try which has been and still is popula 
deserves a mention. It is Oyster Stew 
One has only to visit the “Oyster Bar’ 
at the Grand Central Station in Ney 
York, and watch the crowd, mostly men 
waiting for an oyster stew, to realize 
that it is a much enjoyed dish. Every 
stew is made to order, and the recipe i 
simple. In a saucepan place a lar 
piece of butter, say 2 tablespoonfuls, an 
in it cook 6 to 8 medium sized oyster 
for about 3 minutes, adding salt and ; 
little pepper. When the edges of t 
oysters (that is, the gills) curl, add 
cupful of milk and allow to come to 
boil. Turn this at once into a sou 
plate, add a tablespoonful of butter, an 
serve smoking hot. This is, of course 
an individual amount. Crackers ar 
passed with the stew but never put in 
it, by the cook. In this short article i 
may be seen that the whole world lov 
a stew, and every part of the world ha 
made its own stew. 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
Extra Heat 


Guaranteed not to Smoke 


| Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
| ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
4 fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
} which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 

Heatilator Co., 751 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 
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il Heatilator Firepla® 


When you read this 
Fascinating 


Travel Book 





‘Oh, Ranger!” 


A Book About the National Parks by 
Horace M. Albright and Frank J. Taylor, 
illustrated by Ruth Taylor White. 


JOW you can have this outstanding book of 
Western travel for a fraction of its former 
vice. You'll enjoy every line of lore about the 
nce wild and woolly West, better known in 
em times as the domain of the National Parks. 

volume of light, lively reading that will double 
dur enjoyment of motoring, camping, hiking and 
jail riding in the National Parks of the West. 
lso an ideal gift for a friend. 


Reduced to $1.00 Former price $2.50 














ie 
While the supply lasts. Your money and return 
postage refunded if you are not satisfied. 


| SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
| 1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


| “Oh, Ranger!” Sunset Land's great travel 


| 
l 
1 
| 
| Enclosed is one dollar. Please send me 
| 
book, right away. 
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Crumb Crust Pies 
(Continued from page 16) 


Mix well, and line a pie or cake pan 
with 1 cupful of this mixture, reserving 
the remainder to sprinkle over the 
meringue, later. Bake in a very mod- 
erate (325 degrees) oven IO minutes, 
then add filling made as follows: 


Filling 
2% cupfuls of milk 
5 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 egg yolks, beaten 
34 cupful of sugar 
I teaspoonful of vanilla 


Mix the flour with % cupful of cold 
milk. Scald the remaining 2 cupfuls of 
milk in a double boiler; stir the flour 
paste into the hot milk, stirring well. 
Add the sugar and the beaten egg yolks, 
and cook till thickened. Add the vanilla 
and pour into the crumb pie shell. 
Spread over this a meringue made of the 
2 egg whites beaten stiff with 2 table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and sprinkle over 
this with remaining crumbs. Bake in a 
slow oven (300 degrees) for 25 minutes. 
Serve with whipped cream. This may 
be made in a cake pan and cut into 
squares for serving, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. 


Lemon Marshmallow Bavarian Filling 


1 tablespoonful of gelatine 
% cupful of cold water 

3% cupful of water 

34 cupful of sugar 

4 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
12 marshmallows 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 5 
minutes. Bring the sugar and water to 
boiling point, and add to the softened 
gelatine. Add the lemon juice, and cool 
until the mixture begins to stiffen. 
While the gelatine is chilling, cut marsh- 
mallows in eighths and soak them in the 
whipping cream. Now beat the cream 
and marshmallows until stiff, fold into 
the gelatine, and pour into the baked 
crumb crust or into a flaky pastry 
crust if desired. This is a truly lovely 
filling. 


Butterscotch Filling 


3 egg yolks, or 2 yolks and one whole egg 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

Vg teaspoonful of salt 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour 

1% cupfuls of scalded milk or hot water 

I teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat egg yolks and combine with 

other ingredients, adding the hot liquid 
gradually. Turn mixture back into 
double boiler, cook until thickened, stir- 
ring frequently. Pour into desired 
crumb crust and cover with a meringue 
made of the egg whites and sugar (2 
tablespoonfuls of sugar to each egg 
white). Sprinkle crumbs on top of the 
meringue, and bake in a slow oven (300 
degrees) for 20 minutes. Variations: 
Use maple flavoring instead of vanilla. 
Omit the meringue and the second 


baking. Instead, cover or flute the pie 
ere tarhinnern eraam oarhen ts 1cleniA | 
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GEORGE WOULD BE 

HELPING MARTHA NOW.. 
Affairs of state would have to wait... 
Lafayette would be twiddling his 
thumbs in the ante-room, while 
George blended butter creams...the 
Declaration of Independence would 
be buried under a flood of candy 
formulae, and the soldiers at Valley 
Forge would be feasting on De Luxe 


Chocolates, all in the cause of 
Martha Washington Candies. 


AN “After Christmas” suGGeEstion 


If you forgot your Great-aunt Emma, or over- 
looked Johnny’s music teacher, send us a dollar 
bill, your card and mailing instructions. A box 
of our gold-foiled De Luxe Assorted Chocolates 
delivered on New Year’s Day will re-establish 
friendly relations. 


If your own dealer is not our agent write us. 
for the one nearest you. 





ee 
Martha Washington 
Candies 


5630 GEARY STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 
294 Stores and 10 Studio Kitchens in “Martha- 
Washington-Land” to make Life’s Pathway sweeter. 





Why not sit while paring vegetables 
or reading a recipe? Choose a stool 
with a wide seat and sturdy legs, or a 
chair of the right height. 














To Hang Pictures 


without showing ugly wires, use, 


Moore 
Push-less Hangers 


Won’t mar walls. 4 sizes. 







10c. Packets Everywhere 
Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 


- GREAT 


bor Saver 


Why be a slave to pots, 
pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for. 
mation,cleans andscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 
Be sure you get “‘the little fellou 
that does the Big job.’”’ At 5, 10 
and 25c stores, leading depart 
ment, hardware and grocerystores, 
M or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 


m METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 
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METAL SPONGE 
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“Be it 
Resoloed...” 





Gust **another New 
Year Resolution’’? Not 


this one—if you really 


want to feed your family 
well at less cost. 


Df 


Resolve to use more rich, 
flavorsome Golden State Milk 
every day—as a beverage, of 
course, and in your cooking, 
too. Milk provides more food 
value per penny than any other 
food you can buy. Use it gener- 
ously and your family will be 


better nourished—for less! 
x 


Let Golden State help you to 
be wiser with your food money 
in 1933—Order an extra quart 
of the finest milk you ever 
tasted delivered to your home 


every day. 





DAIRY PRODUCTS 


PLANTS THROUGHOUT CALIFORNIA 
Radio... The Golden State Family Robinson, Every 
Saturday night at 6:15 . . . Stations KFI and KGO. 
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Beefsteak and Apple Pi 


By Margaret O’Brien 


i ninety-nine out of a hundred men 
order beefsteak and apple pie when 
they eat in restaurants, it must prove 
some thing. Logic to work—it does. It 
proves not one, but two things. Number 
one: The American gentleman is fond 
of beefsteak and apple pie. Number 2: 
Ninety-nine out of one hundred women 
do not know how to cook them well at 
home; therefore the standing restaurant 
order, ‘“Beefsteak and apple pie.” 

But here is your chance to be the 
“hundredth” woman. There are tricks 
to all trades. And even if you do not 
consider cooking your trade, keeping a 
husband these days is somewhat of a 
business in itself, and if you have to 
work through his stomach to his heart 
you'll welcome a trick or two. 

We will begin with the pie. We women 
always begin at the wrong end of things 
anyway so we'll have to run true to 
form. 


My ‘‘Never Fail’’ Pie Crust 


Into a bowl put 3 heaping tablespoon- 
fuls of flour and a pinch of salt. Cut 
into this 3 rounded tablespoonfuls of 
shortening. After cutting the shortening 
well into the flour with a pastry cutter 
or fork, or rubbing it in lightly with the 
fingers, form into a ball and place on a 
floured board. Call this ball number 
one. 

Now put 3 heaping tablespoonfuls of 
flour and a pinch of salt into the same 
bowl. Cut into this 1% level tablespoon- 
fuls of shortening. When this is well 
mixed add just sufficient water to form 
this into a ball of dough. Place it on 
the floured board, and call it ball num- 
ber two. 

Now take ball number two and roll 
to about % inch thickness. Place ball 
number one in the center, and fold num- 
ber two around it neatly. Press it flat, 
turn it over, and roll to % inch thick- 
ness. Use about a third of this for a 
bottom crust. 

Using your pastry brush, or a bit of 
waxed paper, coat the bottom crust 
lightly with egg white. Put this into a 
hot (400 degree) oven for three minutes. 
This prevents the bottom crust from 
becoming soggy from the fruit juice. 

Now fill your pie plate with apples 
which have been pared, cored and cut 
in thin slices. Over this sprinkle about 
1 cupful of sugar (the amount of sugar 
is governed by the tartness of the apples) 
which has been mixed with 1 level table- 
spoonful of flour. Put your top crust 
over this. Flute the edges and make 
five short incisions on the top. In the 
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center incision place a little funnel mad} 
of brown paper (this prevents the juic’ 
from dripping into the oven and is ad{ 
visable when using very juicy apples o} 
berries.) Brush the edges with egg whit’ 
or milk and place in a 400 degree ove! 
for 45 minutes, or until the apples ar’ 
done (try with a knife thrust throug] 
one of the incisions) and the crust i 
brown. 

This crust may sound complicated 
but just try it once and I know you’l 
never use another plain paste recipe. 

Now for the beef steak. We will sta 
with the buying. How many cea 
have heard a woman order, “A nicé 
fresh steak, please,” I do not know 
That is your first mistake. “About one 
inch thick”; that is your second mis’ 
take. But then, I won’t go on listing 
your mistakes, I’ll tell you just how tc 
order it, and the best and only way tc 
cook it. First of all let your motto be 
this: it is better to have a perfect steak 
once a month than a mediocre one thre¢ 
times a week. We will start there. 

Make a friend of your meat man: 
Ask him how old his beef is. Tell hi 
that you would rather wait several weeks 
and get the right steak. See if he won’t 
phone you when he has a steak ready 
for you. Tell him how often you want 
a steak and leave a standing order. 


Here are the rules: | 


1. Have a steak aged at least five 
weeks. 


2. Order a sirloin two inches mal 


3. Before cooking, rub your stea 
with garlic, then with a mixture of 
salt, pepper and mustard. i 

4. Light your broiling oven fifteen 
minutes before the steak goes into i 

5. Put it into the broiling oven an 
sear on both sides, allowing thr 
minutes to a side. 

6. Cook your steak twenty minute 
turning occasionally. 

7. Never pierce it with a fork. Thi 
is very important. It is best to us 
two spoons to turn it, but if you ca 
not manage this, use a towel over you 
fingers and turn it with your hand. 

8. Place on a platter which is war 
and has melted butter on it. Tu 
over once and serve immediately. 














Once you’ve tasted this you'll agr 
that this is well worth the time, troub 
and money. 

Please don’t think that I am belittlin 
the cheaper cuts of meat. I am not. 
am simply showing you how I cook th 
kind of a steak that a man expects whe 
he orders “‘beefsteak.” 


Kitchen Tricks 


VERY visit to someone’s kitchen 
| discloses some clever new device or 
a which makes for personality in that 
rkroom. From among these dozen 
as gathered from friendly kitchens, 
ope you will discover some real help 
making your own kitchen a more con- 
ient, happy “studio” in which to work. 
. A blackboard either fastened on 
inside or outside of a kitchen cup- 
ard door is fine for jotting down 
icles to be ordered from the grocer, 
for posting the menu for a company 
iner. It is a grand place to leave a 
tten note for the family. Get them 
the habit of looking there upon their 
lurn home. Some families prefer a 
\letin board made of light wood, cork, 
any material soft enough for pins and 
mb tacks to enter easily, on which 
tten notices may be posted. You will 
id one or the other a decided con- 
nience. 

2. Here is what a friend of mine did 
ladd a bit more dignity and size to the 
le of the breakfast nook in her kit- 
tn. A drop leaf about 8 inches wide 
ls attached on each side and end of 
| table. The sides are left down until 
imbers of the family are seated, then 
ly are lifted and fastened into place. 
|s a simple adjustment, and is ever so 
ly to build. In fact it could very 
be added to a table already in use. 

. While we are on the subject of 
lette nooks, you will find a service 
fe cut through to the kitchen will save 
Iny steps. Make a simple hinged door 
it above the kitchen work shelf, so 
\t dishes may conveniently be passed 
ough the opening. 

A bench which can be carried 
und for an extra seat in the dinette 
fa real convenience. Make it out of 
7 wood which is handy; if there is 

ne flooring left over from your new 
* it will make an attractive top. 
F trick is to make a slit in the top 
ough which you can slip your fingers 
pick up the bench and carry it around. 

u will find it convenient to use for 
ny things, besides just as an extra 
jt.—Marjorie Black. 
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Jctip all advertising coupons found 
SUNSET. But if you don’t like to 
= up your magazine, just mail postal 
ids to the advertisers saying that 
#1 are interested in their offer but 
at you dislike to cut your SUNSET. 
Be catalogues and circulars offered 
#1 be forthcoming just as though you 
di mailed the coupon. Always men- 
an SUNSET when writing advertis- 
%. It helps us more than you realize. 
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Winter Picnics Are Fun 


pie may be winter fun for even 
the novice, if the following simple 
plan is used. We can go off for the day 
or even start after work, enjoying the 
chilly, brisk weather, for we know we 
can have a hot meal for little expense of 
money or trouble. Here is the way we 
do it, with lists ready to cut and paste 
into your “good times” book for refer- 
ence. 


Equipment 


Rugs to sit on. 

Table Cloth—Bright square of oilcloth (always 
roll it) or print. 

Napkins—Bright bandanas, squares of print, 
or paper ones. 

Matches in a tin box. 

Flashlight (if the picnic is an evening one). 

Wire grill or piece of iron (support latter on 
rocks), to put over the fire simplifies cooking. 

Canteen of water (unless you are sure of supply). 

Newspaper—for lighting the fire (unless you 
are very Boy Scoutish) and for wrapping things 
up afterwards. 

Wood—A little dry kindling, unless you are sure 
there is plenty. 

Can Opener. 

Wires or long forks for toasting marshmallows. 

Cups, plates or bowls, forks, spoons, knives. 

Pot—One you don’t mind having blackened, or 
a lard pail previously well boiled with soda water 
to clean it. 

Salt and pepper. 


Menus 


Quantities given for four, but halve 
for two, or multiply for more! 


Rolls and Butter—Let the guests do the work. 


Salad—Head of lettuce quartered, carrots 
scraped and cut in long slivers, celery, and olives 
or pickles. We use just salt for dressing. 


Main Course—and we give you a choice. You 
can have two picnics to try them! 


Clam Soup—Rich and filling made this way. 
2 cans of minced clams 
2 tall cans of evaporated milk (do not use 
any water) 
Salt and pepper to taste 


Cook all together to boiling point, and serve 
in bowls. 


“More’’ (Our version, and a favorite for camp 
dinners. For a very hungry crowd use large 
instead of medium cans.) 

I medium can of solid pack tomatoes 

I medium can of corn 

¥% green pepper or large onion chopped fine 

Salt and pepper to taste; olives if you have 
them. 


Cook these together till pepper or onion is soft 
then add % |b. of full flavored American cheese 


chopped small, and stir in quickly. Thicken with 
a couple of slices of bread broken in, or a few 
crackers. 


Dessert. (Remove grill from fire, and shift the 
fire so that the bed of coals is exposed.) 


Marshmallow Delight 


Allow for each person: 


2 graham crackers 
¥% a thin bar of milk chocolate 
2 marshmallows 


Put the chocolate between the crackers, toast 
the marshmallows and put between chocolate and 
crackers. 

This is good, and two rounds are always called 
for. 


Coffee—Unless you are a practiced out-door 
cook it is simpler to bring a large thermos bottle 
of black coffee made at home. 

Small can of milk, or cream in a screw-cap jar. 

Sugar in a small tin. 


To make coffee at the picnic, bring coffee pot 
and 1 generous tablespoonful of coffee for each 
cup. Heat the water, add coffee and boil a few 
minutes, set aside to settle, and there you are. 


Talk—Firelight and starlight stimulate it, but 
if you need a recipe, read and act upon the 
excellent ideas in Keeping Mentally Alive by Ethel 
Cotton of San Francisco. It is a book which will 
make life more fun for you and your friends. 


Reminders 


It adds so much to the fun if every- 
thing goes smoothly that we suggest the 
following procedure: collect plenty of 


firewood and break into convenient 
lengths. Pine or other soft wood for 
cooking, manzanita or other hard wood 
for making coals, with larger pieces for 
the “camp fire” afterwards. Dead wood 
from a bay tree is delightfully fragrant, 
as is eucalyptus wood. Have your fire 
laid (a small one for cooking) and the grill 
in place. When the ingredients are 
mixed and the “table” set, light the fire 
and concentrate on the stirring so that 
nothing burns. Remember to wrap up 
your blackened pot and grill in news- 
papers, and your trash also; dispose of 
the latter at home, so that you leave 
the camp site as clean as or cleaner than 
you found it. See that your fire is out 
before you leave—water and dirt will do 
this. And above all remember, if you’re 
new at the game, that it is a game and 
in retrospect it is all fun—even the 
smoke in the eyes!—Glen Moriston. 
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A NUMBER of persons have inquired 
recently about possible trips to the 
West Indies from the Pacific Coast. 
Heretofore the West Indies have been 
accessible to us on the West Coast only 
by way of New York, adding extra ex- 
pense to what was already an expensive 
trip. A special arrangement has now 
been made, however, for a West Indies 
Cruise sailing direct from the West 
Coast, a cruise well within the reach of 
even the moderate purse. The round 
trip is made in 47 days, from San Fran- 
cisco back to San Francisco, and the 
price is approximately $450 first class! 
This includes hotel expenses, sightseeing, 
etc., at most of the ports of call. The 
cruise ship leaves San Francisco Feb- 
ruary 2 (connections may also be made 
from Seattle), and Los Angeles Feb- 
ruary 4, sailing from these ports on the 
Dutch motorship “Delftdyk” to arrive 
in Colon February 13. A two-day stop- 
over is permitted at Colon, including 
meals and hotel accommodations at 
Hotel Tivoli. Transfer is then made 
to the beautiful first class “S. S. Volen- 
dam” which sails from Colon on Feb- 
ruary 15 for the cruise through the 
romantic Caribbean and to many inter- 
esting ports of call from gay Havana to 
quaint Nassau of the Bahamas. The 
ship then proceeds to New York, spend- 
ing two full days in that port, during 
which time passengers may use the ship 
as their hotel with no additional charge 
for meals and accommodations. 

The “Volendam” then returns to 
tropical waters, to Cape Haitien and the 
Black Republic; te Curacao which, with 
the aid of the imagination, will trans- 
plant one to Holland; then to La Guayra 
(Venezuela) within a few degrees of the 
equator, yet high, cool and mild. The 
ship proceeds to Colon again, providing 
an additional three days in that city. 
Hotel and meals are a part of your cruise 
at no added cost, and an interesting 


Winter golf on the Victoria Golf Club course, 

Oak Bay, Victoria, B. C. The snow-clad 

Olympic Range across the Straits in Washing- 

ton serves as an inspiration to the golfer who is 
caught in a sand trap 
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F you are going east, west, 

around the world or on a 
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for information. Inquiries 
received by this department 
are answered by mail. (Rates 
quoted in this column are 
subject to change without 
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three-hour drive as guests of the steam- 
ship line has been planned. This will 
take the traveler to Cristobal, Gatun 
Locks, Mt. Hope (Monkey Hill), Fort 
Davis Army Post. Extra expense side 
trips will also be available to the Costa 
Rican border by motor car. 

One of the big thrills of this cruise is 
in store on the last portion of the trip, 
for the return from Colon to the West 
Coast is to be made on the beautiful new 
“Santa Paula,” sailing March to via 
Balboa, Puntarenas, La Libertad, San 
Jose de Guatemala, and Mazatlan, to 
Los Angeles and San Francisco. For 
approximately $450 first class the trav- 
eler enjoys 47 days of ideal winter cruis- 
ing through tropical waters, visiting 
foreign countries and foreign people— 
French, Mexican, Spanish, Dutch, 
British, Indian. Write Sunset Travel 
Service for a copy of the illustrated 
booklet on the West Indies Cruise, then 





read Alec Waugh’s “Hot Countries,” 
and you won’t be able to resist this 
trip. Moreover, you will talk about it 
for years afterward! 


Dude Ranches 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Would you be kind enough to advise me of any 
dude ranches in Oregon that are open the year 
around. My son is interested in spending the en- 
tire winter on such a ranch. Have read recently of 
one or two, but thought you might have additional 
information —W . C., Portland, Oregon. 


There are really only two dude ranches 
in Oregon at present, so far as we know, 
and both are worthy of recommendation. 
The Diamond-and-a-Half Ranch, in the 


mountains near Hereford, affords the 


“regular dude ranch atmosphere—a grand 


place to get a new lease on life. Then 


there is Circle H Lodge near Hoaglin | 


(32 miles from Roseburg in the Umpqua 
National Forest) which offers ranch life 
and in addition excellent fishing, accord- 
ing to a number of expert anglers who 
have fished at Circle H. Both are open 
throughout the year, and accommoda- 
tions at both places are reasonable. 
Folders have been sent giving additional 
information. 


Century of Progress 


N additional supply of booklets giv- 
ing details about the “Century of — 


Progress” Exposition in Chicago this 
year has been received. A three-cent 
stamp covers mailing cost to anyone 
interested. When requesting this folder, 
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We say 
“Yes ma’am” to 
our Cooks 


Women cooks prepare the food for 
the Hotel Lexington restaurants. 
That’s why it’s so delicious and 
wholesome. And Lexington restau- 
rant prices, like its room rates, are 
sensible—35c for breakfast, 65c for 
luncheon and $1.00 for dinner in 
the main dining room. 

$3 a day and up for Lexington 
rooms—$4 and up for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,Lexington Ave.at 48th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’l Manager 
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| Wire a duplicate car key in a secret 
place under the hood to prevent getting 
ocked out of your machine. 


MILITARY 


an Rafael acavemy 


“One of California’s finest private schools”’ 
(non-sectarian) 
ne hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, High 
ool, Junior College. Fully accredited to University of Cali- 
nia and other leading Universities. High scholastic stand- 
Military system under U.S. A. supervision. Catalog. 
Stewart, Supt., Box 8-N, San Rafael, Calif. 
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be sure to tell us how you plan to reach 
Chicago—whether by train (it costs no 
more by way of the scenic Northwest, 
you know); by automobile (excellent 
highways via the Southwest, Middle 
Route or Northwest); by steamship 
through the Canal to New York, with 
return by train via Chicago (all types of 
accommodations); by plane (direct 
transcontinental service); or by motor 
coach. Let us help you plan your entire 
trip. 


Havana Bound 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I am planning a trip through the Panama Canal 
about the first of March. Is this too early to find 
Havana and Cuba enjoyable? I plan to spend some 
time there. What sort of clothing would be needed 
for this trip? Have you any booklets descriptive of 
Cuba?—I. H., Oakland, California. 

March is as propitious a month for 
your trip to Cuba as any other month, 
for it is always summer in this gay play- 
ground of the Caribbean. An oceanic 
climate prevents severe extremes in 
weather, so there is no “best” time in 
Cuba. This particular season of the 
year would be delightful. Cuba is a 
foreign country, yet entry is simple. 
Spanish is the language, although it is 
not essential. There is always someone 
to help you out of linguistic difficulties. 
Everything from the crazy little crooked 
streets, gay rooftops, and almost tropical 
vegetation, to the old scissors grinders 
and street vendors, adds to the color 
of Cuban life. Whether you stay a week 
or a month, there is golf, tennis, fishing, 
yachting, hunting (nearly all winter is 
open season on almost everything from 
deer to fowl), and of course swimming, 
both in surf and in tiled pools. Cuba is 
reached from the West Coast by frequent 
steamship sailings; by rail to New 
Orleans and then by short trip by boat; 
and by plane via Key West in Florida. 
All types of transportation are available 
on the island itself, and excellent high- 
ways are an incentive to take your car 
to Cuba. Descriptive literature on 
Cuba has been sent together with a 
leaflet containing clothing suggestions 
for this Panama Canal trip. 


Mardi Gras 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Can you tell us when the Mardi Gras is held in 
New Orleans this year? We plan a trip there in 
February and are not certain of the festival dates. 
Have you any booklets on New Orleans? We shall 
appreciate what you can send.—B. B., Elko, Nevada. 


February is the festival month in New 
Orleans, and the Mardi Gras, the colorful 
climax of this pre-Lenten merry-making, 
extends from Thursday, February 23 to 
Tuesday, February 28. (The latter date 
is, of course, the traditional real Mardi 
Gras.) From secret dens glittering 
street pageants come forth to portray 


romantic scenes from history and liter-_ 


ature. Magnificent balls follow the 
parade and all the city is gay in the 
ecstasy of celebration. But after the 
excitement has subsided, there is much 
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HAWAITI-/ess than five days from Calj- 
fornia—the Cross-roads of the Pacific— 
a symphony of tropic charm! 
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IN 


NEW ZEALAND-16 days from Califor- 
nia, the wonderland of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 46-day All-Inclusive-Cost 
Tours, at attractively low costs. 


% 
PRET NS 


AUSTRALIA-19 days away! Opening 
to your exploration the great empire of 
the Southern Cross, with its infinite 
variety of compelling attractions! 


Overlayins the languid charm of the 
South Seas—bringing into focus that 
which is just-overetheshorizon—the rapid 
modernity of MatsonsOceanic service 
links continents and centuries—shrinks 
distances and time—conserves the trae 
veler’s resources! 


The lessethane-fiveseday service to 
Hawaii of the Pacific’s famous trio—the 
‘Mariposa’, ‘Monterey’ and ’Malolo’— 
opens a romantic travel-field—makes 
pleasure easy, care impossible! A fine art 
of travel sustained, by the NEW sovere 
eigns Mariposa’ and’ Monterey’, through 
tothe Antipodes. _ 

Fares—First Class and Cabin Class ree 
markably low. Frequent sailings from 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. Details 
at all travel agencies or 





IN 
| NEW YORK 


A HOTEL... fulfill- 
ing every require- 
ment of the visitor 
in NewYork,orthe 
permanent guest. 


NEW! MODERN! 


In the theatrical 

and business dis- 

tricts, near Central 

Park. Out of the 

traffic congestion. 
@ 


750 ROOMS 
All with baths 


SINGLE ROOMS 
A $950,$3, $350 


HOTEL DOUBLE ROOMS 
$350,$4,$450 


HOTEL 


ELLINGTON 


7 AVE. 55thST. NY.C. 





IN THE METROPOLIS: 


POINT OF Life 


FOCAL 


A 


See every continent once- 


AUSTRALIA 





New islands and enchanting South 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
and see this vast continent with its brilliant 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering jun- 
gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 


Any travel agent will plan your trip. Mean- 
time, send for illustrated folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 


(A COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 
WRITE 


837-C ApAam GRANT BUILDING, 
San Francisco . CALIFORNIA 













Regardless of strength or size 
defend yourself and friends | 
against any foul attack, from % 
bullies or by gun, knife or 
club. Bubdue with ease persons 
much stronger than yourself. A complete 
course on approved American Police Jiu-Jiteu 
by internationally known police instructor. 
151 illustrations with detailed instructions 
pocket size. 13 knockout blows without using 7 
Qsts. Bend One Dollar Full price, or ©, O. D. 
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to be seen in this colorful old city of 
French atmosphere. A little booklet 
entitled “Journeys Through New Or- 
leans” has been sent to you, and you will 
find it enjoyable reading as well as a 
good guide. Ifyou haven’t heard about 
the old French Market “Halle des 
Boucheries” which has stood for more 
than a century on the banks of the river, 
you must plan to visit it. Progress has 
demanded the destruction of almost all 
of this old market where the color of 
New Orleans is found, but a thoughtful 
and appreciative architect has designed 
a new market to retain as much of the 
original charm as possible. Reconstruc- 


tion work will possibly not start until 
after the Mardi Gras. 


The Orient 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We contemplate a trip to fapan. How long does 
it take from Seattle and how long from San Fran- 
cisco. We won't have time to cover all of Fapan as 
thoroughly as we might like, but should be interested 
in knowing about a comprehensive tour if the cost is 
not prohibitive. Can you also give us clothing sug- 
gestions for this trip? T.H., Cottage Grove, Oregon. 

It is really a matter of choice as to 
whether you sail from Seattle (14 days 
to Yokohama) or from San Francisco 
(16 days to Yokohama). Personally, 
we think it would be interesting to sail 
from San Francisco direct to Kobe (this 
will permit an interesting land tour 
back to Yokohama where you may pick 
up the returning steamer) and from 
Yokohama direct to Seattle on the re- 
turn trip, making a triangle of it. This 
arrangement is possible at no increase in 
the fare. The land tour from Kobe to 
Osaka to Yokohama requires about 15 
days and allows sufficient time in which 
to see that part of the country leisurely. 
At the present rate of exchange on the 
yen, such a 15 day tour, including all 
expenses of hotels, meals, sightseeing, 
etc., may be had for approximately 
$150 for two persons. We have sent 
you booklets giving details on the tour 
through Japan, and also booklets on the 
steamship services to the Orient. 


Undiscovered Europe 


OL. E. ALEXANDER POWELL 

will be remembered for his “Last 
Home of Mystery,” and for ‘“Thunder 
Over Europe,” among the recent books 
by this prolific writer. His latest con- 
tribution is “Undiscovered Europe,” in 
which, just as the title indicates, the 
author takes his reader to the little 
kingdoms, republics and principalities 
of Albania, Estonia, Monaco and many 
others that are practically undiscovered 
by the average tourist. Col. Powell tells 
the reader where wives are sold on the 
installment plan; what European coun- 
try has a total police force of three per- 
sons; where liquor is sold by the yard; 
where the smallest country in the world 
is, and many other “Ripley” statements. 
Col. Powell has the happy faculty of 
culling interesting notes from almost any 
place, thing or country. The book 
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wire boy in your neighbor- | 
hood to represent SUNSET | 
Magazine. i 


ASK MOTHER 


She will tell you how SUN- 
SET helps her to prepare 
the goodies you have at 
mealtime — and between 
meals too. Then you will 
understand why it will be 
easy to sell this western 


home magazine to other — 
Mothers. { 


TELL DAD 


He will be happy to know 
that you have this chance 
to get real business expe- 
rience without interfering 
with your school work. 
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There is no obligation in 
sending thecouponbelowfor 
full particulars. If you like 
to have your own money, 
here is your opportunity. 
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dollars each month during my spa 
time. 
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kes good reading. ‘Undiscovered 
rope” is an Ives Washburn publica- 
($3.00) and may be ordered through 
NsET Magazine. 


Apartments in Alaska 


vel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

he article on “Winter in Alaska’ in your 
ember issue was interesting, and I am almost 
ted to make the trip this winter. Can you tell 
if there are any furnished cottages or apartments 
rent by the month in Seward? I should like to 
d a month or more there.—R. R., Sacramento, 
ifornia. 

JIrdinarily people think of Alaska in 
ter in terms of ear muffs, frost bites 
digloos! But even Alaska (along the 
ast) has its apartments. Furnished 
rtments, with steam heat, hot water 
d all modern facilities, may be rented 
eward for about $35 and up a month. 
e steamship agent will be glad to wire 
ad for a reservation and to secure the 
e of apartment you want. 


All-Inclusive Tours 


vel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

hat are the all-inclusive tours you mention in 
r column from time to time? Are they more 
sonable than going by yourself without the aid of a 
-? Please send me booklets covering such a tour 
Tawaii—I plan a trip there in Fanuary.—L. R., 
tima, Washington. 

The all-inclusive tour, to our mind, 
ves the problem for the traveler who 
s never before journeyed to his par- 
ular destination. When you purchase 
all-inclusive tour ticket, you pay at 
ce for all the expenses in connection 
th the trip—steamship fare, steamer 
s, baggage transfer, hotel and meals 
ile in Honolulu, and sightseeing for 
» period of your trip. These tours 
ver both long and short trips, and 
lieve the passenger of unnecessary 
tail and worry. Personally, we recom- 
nd the tour. It is oftentimes more 
isonable than trying to follow the same 
herary independent of a tour. The 
oklet on tours to Hawaii has been sent 
}you. January in Hawaii opens the 
cht racing seasons, and Surfboard 
ampionships are held at Waikiki on 
w Year’s Day. But then every month 
Hawaii is a holiday month, so you 
wy be assured of an enjoyable trip. 














Tia when planting 

00d. climbing or pole 
idea’ beans to plant 
two or three sun- 
flower seeds in 
each hole along 
with the beans. 
The sunflowers 
form the pole on 
which the beans 
can climb. In 
some localities it 
may be better to 
plant the sun- 
flowers three 
weeks ahead of 
the beans so that 
the ‘‘pole’”’ will 
grow faster than 
the bean plants. 
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a SUPERFEX Oil-Burning Stove 
for clean heat zzestastly controlled 


Vex want steady warmth with instant control. You want clean heat, 
healthfully humidified. Why not enjoy all this in the comfort and 
convenience of SUPERFEX, the modern oil-burning heating stove. 


SUPERFEX burns inexpensive light domestic fuel oil. The vaporizing 
burner gives constant uniform heat, instantly regulated at a touch of 
the valve. No wicks. No machinery. Removable oil reservoir for con- 
venient outside filling while the heater is working; 


or connection for outside fuel storage, if desired. 


See both circulating and radiating types at your 
dealer's. Select the size and style you need for 
your home. Also models ideal for stores, offices 
and service stations. Every one is finished in 


beautiful, durable, 
porcelain enamel. 


Also portable Room Heaters 


Chase chills in any cold 
corner of the house with a 
PERFECTION portable heater. 
Thirteen models. Choice of 
finishes: porcelain enamel in 
colors, or black japan. New 





PRICES $950 


as low as 


FIRELIGHT models have 
globe of Pyrex brand glass. 
Others, all-metal. 


PRICES $575 


as low as 





SUPERFEX 9) Bonin 
and PERFECTION HEATERS 


SG Le 
COUPON TO | <a 


PERFECTION STOVE CO. 
PATO ie A Pe Peed) 


Please send complete information about 

[_]Superfax Oil-Burning Heating Stoves [_] Perfection Portable Room Heaters 
NAME ean sk 

STREET 
P.O. 








Exercise Your Face, ‘Too 


HERE was a time when women 

fainted a great deal, grew old, and 
looked upon wrinkles and age marks as 
part of their fate, but today we know 
that age does not have to control our 
appearance, and that double chins, sag- 
ging, and wrinkles are definitely pre- 
ventable. Besides, our friends, relatives, 
and, more important, our husbands and 
children demand that we keep ourselves 
physically fit, our skins smooth, and our 
chin lines clean cut and firm. It doesn’t 
matter if our eyes are too small or our 
mouths too large, as long as we do not 
look “fold.” The desire to combine the 
intelligence and poise of mature years 
with the smooth skin and perfect con- 
tour of youth has become so universal, 
that it is not surprising to find hundreds 
of products for the prevention of age. 

Fortunately, the body and face can 

be kept young, with very little expendi- 
ture of time or money. Thousands of 
men and women have successfully pre- 
vented age from leaving its disfiguring 
marks on them, and their methods have 
been so simple that any one of us could 
follow them. There was Sanford Ben- 
nett who was old at 50 and young and 
smooth skinned at 72. He accomplished 
this by simple lying-down exercises. The 
lovely Ninon de L’Enclos in France who 
was so beautiful at 91 that young men 
fought over her, used facial and body 
exercises together with oils and herbs. 
There are dozens of others. In studying 
their methods we arrive at two things: 
the selection of an individual beauty 
treatment to meet one’s own require- 
ments, and the daily, persistent use of 
this treatment. 

Remove the Cause of Aging 


To be successful your treatment must 
remove the cause of aging. We all know 
many women who spend a great deal of 
time and money on themselves and still 
look “old,” and that is because they 
have not corrected the real cause of their 
trouble. Many women are actually 
making their skins wrinkled by using 
unsuitable methods. Dr. Carl Ramus, 
an authority on age, says that barring 
serious ill health, we can prevent aging 
indefinitely, if we maintain good circu- 
lation. In fact, the first thing that 
happens when we begin to age is that 
our arteries become clogged with de- 
posits from the blood, somewhat like 
the crusty formations that cling to the 
inside of a water pipe which has been 
in use for a long time. This condition 
can be corrected by stimulating the cir- 
culation, and the most effective way to 
accomplish this is through exercise. 
Many methods of stimulation have been 
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Advises Barbara Lenox 
Who Conducts This 


Department of Western 
Health and Beauty 


invented, but none of them are so effec- 
tive as exercise, because exercise is na- 
ture’s own way of keeping the body 
young. For facial and body youth, as a 
nerve tonic, and as a health measure for 
all the organs in your body, include in 
your daily course of treatment a few 
carefully selected exercises. 

We are all familiar with the external 
changes which take place with age. The 
face sags, flabby flesh accumulates under 
the chin, the skin loses its elasticity and 
becomes wrinkled. In order to correct 
these conditions we must know the 
cause, so let’s have a look under the 
skin and see what is going on. 

Attached to the bones of the face are 
small muscles. When we are young 
these muscles are tight and firm, but as 
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Facial exercises are an interesting and effective 


way to correct wrinkles, and other marks of age 
Photograph courtesy Kathryn Murray, Inc. 


we grow old they become flabby and 
shrink; the outer skin, losing its support, 
naturally falls into folds, and we have 
wrinkles and sagging. Perhaps you have 
noticed in a very old person how “bony” 
the hands and arms are? The muscles 
have shrunk so much that there appears 
to be only loose skin covering the bones. 
Obviously we must make these weak, 
flabby muscles tight and firm, the way 
they are in a young person, so that the 
outer skin will have sufficient padding 
to keep it smooth. The way to do this 
is through exercises for the face. Take 
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a double chin, for instance: the muscle 
is like old elastic, and usually there is an 
accumulation of fatty tissue to destroy 
the clean-cut line of youth. Corrective 
exercise restores elasticity to the muscle, 
firms the skin, and once more your 
throat is young. | 

It is important then if you want to. 
keep your face young to add to your 
treatment a few facial exercises. As 
with everything else, there is a right 
and wrong way to do these, so if you’re 
interested more information will gladly 
be sent on request. 











Choose Beauty Products Carefully — 

Whatever beauty products you aa 
should be selected carefully. Faces can) 
be so hampered by their owners! If 
your skin is dry you will need one thing, 
and if oily another. Study your needs 
and buy accordingly. It is helpful here 
in the West to keep the skin protected. 
and lubricated, and you will find many 
splendid oils and creams on the market 
for this purpose. There are a few short 
cuts to rejuvenation like facial surgery 


‘and gland treatments but they are costly 


and the results are uncertain. 

A well balanced routine consisting of 
facial and body exercises, a few good 
beauty products, together with sensible 
living habits will do amazing things for 
your health and appearance. You need 
a simple diet, sound sleep, plenty of 
water each day, and of course if you have 
constipation or menstrual disorders, 
these should be corrected. (Suggestions 
for treatment will be sent on request.) 
If you really want to have the ohysiad 
energy and charm of youth you must 
convince yourself that age is prevental 
able, and avoid as much as possible 
thoughts of failure, discouragement, ir- 
ritation and the like. A prominen 
psychologist suggests the switching 
process for thoughts; that is, whenever 
a thought of discouragement comes to” 
you, switch to something else, and in 
that way the destructive thought is 
literally starved. If allowed to remain, 
negative thoughts can cause us a great 
deal of trouble. 

It is very important to follow your 
treatment daily, persistently, and there 
is where most women fail. A few weeks 
is not enough, the treatment must be- 
come a daily habit. But be faithful, and 
you will not only look young, but you 
will have new energy, interest, ambition, 
and an increased feeling of well being 
all around. 1933 is just starting. What 
will you do with it? Will 1934 find you 
younger, with new health and vitality? 
It’s really up to you! 
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Pian 


for a Home 


of Your Own 
with 


the 
BOOK of 
WESTERN 
HOUSE 
PLANS 


Contains photographs and 
plans for 100 houses de- 
signed especially for you 
who live in Sunset Land. 


E have arranged with the publishers 

of this valuable home plan book to 
sell a limited quantity to Sunset readers at 
the low cost of $1 a copy. In the book 
there are photographs and plans for 100 
attractive bungalows and two-story houses 
(many of Spanish design) especially suit- 
able for building in the Pacific West. If 
you are planning to build a new home— 
even in the far distant future—we give you 
our word that this is the very book you 
want. In this valuable book you will 
probably find just the home you want to 
build. At least you will find dozens of 
ideas which you will want to incorporate 
into your plans. 


PRICE POSTPAID 


The supply is limited so order 
your copy today. 


FILL INCOUPON—CLIP HERE 
AND MAIL 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 


Here isa dollar. Please send me the book 
of Western house plans that you recom- 
mend s0 highly. 


PREMIO ei ovalaratetrin tinisidia isiettitic's cvassle:e vis. ole 
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Questions and Answers 


My skin is very tan from a summer at the beach 
and I should like to lighten it. Is lemon juice 
effective?—Mrs. B. R., Long Beach, Calif. 

To whiten the skin with lemon juice, 
boil 2 tablespoonfuls of oatmeal in suff- 
cient water to make a thin paste. Strain 
and when cold add the juice of a lemon. 
Wash the face with this every night be- 
fore retiring. Do not wipe it off entirely 
but leave on a thin film all night. 


I have to stand a good deal and am troubled with 
a burning and aching sensation in my feet most of 
the time. Can you suggest atreatment?—Miss L. R., 
Minden, Nevada. 


Be sure that your shoes fit well, bathe 
the feet frequently and try occasionally 
during the day to rest your feet for a 
few moments by taking your shoes off. 
There are good foot oils on the market 
which are helpful to troublesome feet. 


Is nail enamel injurious? My nails are beginning 
to look spotted since using the colored polish.— 
Miss H.C., Seattle, Washington. 

Nail polish is not injurious. Some- 
times when the old polish is not removed 
completely before applying new it will 
give that spotted look to the nails. 


Christmas in San Francisco 


W ILD winds may whtp the shores of 
other lands . 

And snow may lie in drifts—ice-bound 
the streams, 

But in this city by the Golden Gate 

These unfamiliar things are more like 
dreams! 

Here the sea breeze is soft, and warm the 
SUN. 

Here are street corners with their flower 
stands 

Banked high with toyon, mistletoe, and 
greens, 

Quaint redwood wreaths fashioned by 
patient hands. 


And in between the greens are rainbow 
blooms— 

Acacia, roses, Chinese lilies vie 

With violets and sweet gardenia buds 

To tempt the passer-by and catch the eve. 

The hills, sun-dappled with a hint of 
Spring, 

Lie golden-green beneath December sktes. 

The bay is twice as blue as other bays, 

And everywhere lies beauty for the eyes. 


Somewhere beyond the hills the winds blow 
cold, 
Somewhere the skies are gray, nights drear 
and long, 
But in this sunlit city there 1s Spring 
And even in the air there 1s a song— 
A song more like a Christmas carol sent 
From Bethlehem to whisper of a Birth— 
A message the Sequoias understand— 
Those trees that knew the first Christmas 
on earth! 
—Cristel Hastings. 
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CHARMING 


Every Day in the Month 








Like hundreds of other modern women 
she has learned the La Mercey way to 
freedom from menstrual pain which de- 
stroys health and youthfulness. 


La Mercey is a harmless natural product 
which gets at the cause of monthly sick- 
ness and the nervous hysteria accompany- 
ing the change of life. It is the only remedy 
known to science which is completely 
and permanently effective. 


Statements made concerning La Mercey 
are based on hundreds of case histories 
signed by ethical physicians throughout 
the United States. 


Send immediately for your copy of the 
La Mercey booklet, which explains this 
inexpensive treatment in detail. 


La Mercey Sales Corporation, 
50 First Street, San Francisco. 


Please send the free La Mercey booklet. 





LA MERCEY for Women 


, Setting-Up Exercises 
= for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING MUSCLES 
REMOVE DOUBLE CHIN 
Kathryn Murray's 5-Minute-a-Day Facial Exer- 
cises, by strengthening flabby, drooping mus- 
cles, helps to banish crow’'s feet, double chin, 
sagging cheeks, sallow complexion, etc. 
and restore in a safe, natural way the 
bloom and animation of youth. No mas- 
@A sage—no lotions—no straps—no skill 
Ei required. Results assured. 15 years of 
saccessful use. Book /ree/ 

Write today! 


KATHRYN MURRAY 
— SS Suite 174, 5 So. Wabash Ave. Chicago 









For all the skin 
troubles of child- 


Cuticura ; 
Ointment hood. Wise mothers 


should always keep 
it on hand. 


Price 25c. Sample free. Address: 
“Cuticura,” Dept. 7K, Malden, Mass. 








Keep one measuring cup in the 
flour, another in the sugar, and a third 
for measuring liquids. Select cups 
with straight sides and with the meas- 
ures %, %, %, % and % cupfuls 
plainly marked, and visible from both 
the inside and outside. Cups for dry 
ingredients should measure 1 cupful 
when smoothed off even with the cup. 
The one for liquid is more conventent 
if there is a space above the 1 cup line. 
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ANUARY is the busy garden month. 

Planting and transplanting, pruning, 
spraying and cleaning up all demand our 
attention. Perennial borders should be 
cleaned and the large clumps of plants 
divided—especially those which are over 
three years old. Hardy aster or Michael- 
mas daisy, delphinium, Shasta daisy, 
valerian, gaillardia, geum, heuchera, 
pentstemon and phlox can all be sub- 
divided now. The best tool for the pur- 
pose is a sharp knife or trowel. Dig and 
fertilize the ground before planting and 
avoid working on it if soil is wet. 


Roses 


Complete the pruning of bush roses 
and dig around the plants. Fill any 
vacancies and extend the rose garden 
by planting new roses. Get the best 
stock from your nurseryman and thus 
be sure of quality blooms. A few of my 
favorites are: Dame Edith Helen; Mrs. 
P. S. Dupont; E. G. Hill; Chas. P. Kil- 
ham; Pres. Hoover; Talisman; G. A. 
Van Rossem, and Golden Emblem. Get 
these in now. Climbers which will cover 
the fence quickly are: Cecile Brunner; 
Belle of Portugal; Chaplins’ Pink; Rose 
Marie and Banksia, white and yellow. 
Plant these in well-prepared holes and 
do not forget the fertilizer. 


Lawns 


While it is early yet to sow seed, much 
can be done in lawn preparation. When 
the soil is not too wet it can be worked 
to a depth of six or more inches; this 
will allow the rains to do their work and 
insure the right rooting medium. 


Hedges, Windbreaks or Screens 


Plant new hedges and fertilize the old 
ones. When planting dig a trench about 
two feet deep and a foot or more wide 
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From Mrs. E. Fassold of Morgan Hill comes 

this picture of a cactus blooming in her garden. 

She planted it 22 years ago and this is its first 

bloom. The photograph at bottom of page shows 

how Mrs. Annis Schaeffer of Oakland screens 
her garbage can with mattress vine 


Garden Notes 
for the 


Bay Region 


By Albert C. Gould 


so that the plants can get a good start. 
Privet, wild cherry and pittosporum all 
make good hedges for this part of Cali- 
fornia. Acacia, casuarina and escallonia 
all make good screens or windbreaks, 
and may be planted at this time. Plant 
these last three varieties five feet apart 
to allow for proper development. Eng- 
lish laurel is a suitable subject but needs 
more space to grow than do the above. 


Pruning and Spraying 


If your pruning and spraying have not 
been completed, do so now for it is not 
safe to postpone this work any longer. 
Trees and shrubs should never be al- 
lowed to get out of shape through neg- 
lect. Hawthorns, pyracantha and cot- 
oneaster should be sprayed with liquid 
sulphur twice this month as a protection 
against blight. Holly trees should also 
be sprayed with an emulsion spray to 
guard against scale. Fruit trees always 
require winter spraying. Suitable sprays 
for each of these subjects may be found 
at your seed store. Whitewashing the 
trunks of the trees is excellent, not only 
for cleanliness but because it serves as a 
protection against sunburn. 

Pruning grapes must be done with 
great care; it consists in removing all last 
season’s growth, leaving a few buds at 
the base of the rod or branch being 
pruned—these buds produce the new 
growth for the coming season. Rasp- 
berries are pruned by removing the old 
wood near the base and must be done 
before the new growth begins in the 
spring. The same pruning method may 
be adopted also for the loganberry, black- 
berry, and dewberry; it is important to 
train these on strong wires. Pruning of 
currants and gooseberries consists in 
thinning out the weak branches and 
very old wood. Strawberries need thin- 
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ning out where they have become too 
thickly matted, the young plants being 
used for extending the planting. Any 
diseased plants should be burned 
promptly to prevent spreading the dis- 
ease, and all plants that remain in the 
vicinity of diseased plants sprayed with 





«liquid sulphur. Remove all dead leaves” 


on strawberries and cultivate between 
the rows. All berries are heavy feeders 
and need liberal fertilizing. 


The Care of House Plants 


There are a number of important 
things to know about house plants if we 
would be successful with them, the most 
important being temperature and hu- 
midity. Where proper heat is main- 
tained in the rooms the correct humidity 
can be supplied by having water kept 
in pans on the radiators or similar ar- 
rangement. Where plant boxes or con- 
tainers are used, gravel can be placed in 
the bottom and kept wet. Temperature 
in the room should be maintained as 
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; 
Gladiolus for 


Western Gardens 





Nothing is more beautiful in a 
western garden than gladiolus. 


Nothing is so satisfactory as a 
cut flower. 


Plant a few of the varieties listed 
below every two weeks during the 
spring and enjoy the beauty of 
these glorious flowers all through 
the summer. 


Select a variety of species and 
plan your garden as a beautiful 
mixed bouquet. 


Prices quoted are for large bulbs 
of selected stock. 


Each Doz. 
Apricot Glow. ....... $0.07 $0.75 
A true apricot color 
Betty Nuthall......... .10 1.00 
Beautiful coral with orange throat 
Chas. Dickens........ .10 1.00 
Very tall, purple 
Dr. F. E. Bennett. .. . . OT . 
Bright red 
| Dr. Moody........... .10 1.00 
Large, lavender 
Golden Dream........  .07 = .75 
Tall, deep yellow 
Golden Eagle.........  .07  .75 
) Very early, yellow 
| rane os... c. -10 . 1.00 
| A fine salmon pink 
Helen Wills.......... .07 .75 
One of the best, tall, white 
Pesnuora..4............15'. 1,50 
Smoky lavender, very popular 
Minuet....... cor alO- 1°00 


Fine, large, lavender 


Mrs. P. W. Sissons..... .07 = 75 
Lovely cameo pink 


Mrs. Van Koynenburg. .10 1.00 
Large, beautiful lavender-blue 

Orange Wonder....... .07 = .75 
The name is a perfect description 

ete hipps......... -07- .75 
Iridescent pink, many open at once 

Veitchenblau.........  .12 1.25 


Large, deep violet-blue 


SPECIALS TO SUNSET READERS 


1 each of all 16 varieties listed. .$1.25 
2 each of all 16 varieties listed... 2.25 





One half dozen each of any two 
varieties listed at $0.75 per dozen, or 
$1.00 per dozen can be ordered at the 
price of one dozen. 


Check or money order must accompany 
all orders, 


GOLDEN GATE 
GLADIOLUS GARDEN 


2057 Poppy Drive, 





Burlingame, Calif. 
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evenly as possible at about 65 degrees 
during the day and not much less than 
55 degrees at night. It is better to grow 
plants and keep them in good health in 
a cool room than in a hot, stuffy place. 
Watering is important; more plants die 
through improper watering than any 
other reason. How often to water de- 
pends on the size of pot, temperature, 
subject and when plant was potted— 
three times a week in summer and twice 
a week in winter is a good general rule 
to follow. A plant which has lots of 
space in the pot will naturally need 
watering less than one which is pot or 
root-bound. Most house plants need 
feeding—especially if strong growers. A 
handful of good commercial fertilizer to 
one gallon of water will, if given every 
two weeks, supply a long felt want and 
you will soon notice the quick change in 
the color of the foliage. 


How to Re-Pot Plants 


It is important to re-pot most subjects 
at least once a year. Use a mixture of 
good garden loam, leaf mold and sand 
with a little bit of commercial fertilizer 
added. (Do not, however, let this fer- 
tilizer contact roots.) See that the pot 
contains plenty of drainage at the bot- 
tom as the foundation of good culture 
lies there, and plants soon die if allowed 
to get stagnant. As to suitable situation, 
ferns will do better if grown in an east 
window, as will also palms, rubber plants 
and begonias. Plants grown mainly for 
flower are usually better grown in west 
and south windows. Geraniums, cam- 
panulas, primulas, cyclamen, narcissus, 
fuchsias, hyacinths and lilies will do best 
in such exposures. We would advise 
careful staking of plants to secure the 
best results; for fuchsias and geraniums 
a ladder support will prove useful; cer- 
tain creeping campanulas (such as Iso- 
phylla and Portenschlagiana) also bloom 
better on ladders for support. 


* * 


Grow Plants Faster With 
Electricity 


F you are interested in getting 

flowers far earlier and better 
than your neighbors, investigate 
heating of seed flats and hot beds 
with electricity. The Extension 
Division of the University of Cali- 
fornia has an excellent circular on 
this subject which is, of course, 
available upon request — simply 
write to that department of the 
University at Berkeley. Small soil- 
heating kits, complete with all 
electrical parts and with blue 
prints for assembling same, are 
now on the market. If you wish 
more details about these kits, 
write to the garden department of 
Sunset Magazine. 
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DAINTY BESS 


- Outstanding 
ROSE Values 


These are all No. 1 Grade 2 year-old Rose Bushes, 
that will bloom bountifully the first year. 


SUNSHINE COLLECTION 


CHAS. P. KILHAM 
Oriental red, shading to rosy-orange 
DUCHESS OF ATHOL 
Double flowers of apricot and gold 
JOANNA HILL 
Sunset gold and apricot yellow 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICE, $¥f .85 
Sunshine Collection 
POSTPAID IN CALIFORNIA 
(Regular Price if purchased separately, $2.25) 


NILES QUARTET 


DAINTY BESS 75c each 
A lovely “‘single,’’ pale rose blooms 


E. G. HILL 
Fully double, unfading brilliant scarlet 
TALISMAN 
Blended gold, apricot, pink, and carmine 
PRES. HERBERT HOOVER 75c each 
Pink, rose, orange, red and apricot 
SPECIAL GROUP PRICE, $“) .35 
Niles Quartet 
POSTPAID IN CALIFORNIA 
(Regular Price if purchased separately, $3.00) 


Deciduous Flowering Shrubs— 
A collection of the splendid varieties de 
scribed by SYDNEY B. MITCHELL on page 5, 
this issue of SUNSET. 
These are all thrifty, bushy plants. 
Japanese Flowering Quince, 
2-3 ft. grade 75c each 
Philadelphus coronarius, 2-3 ft. grade..50c each 
Spirea prunifolia flore pleno, 


Note.—If 3 or less are ordered individually, 
please add 25c to the total for postage. 
VISIT US AT NILES—West’s largest garden 
assortment. See historic “Old Adobe.”’ 


ALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865. George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILES, California 


Please send me the following, for which I en- 
close payment (check or money order). 
0 SUNSHINE COLLECTION (Roses) 
$1.85. Postpaid in Calif. 
O Niles QUARTET (Roses) 
$2.35. Postpaid in Calif. 
O 6 DECIDUOUS FLOWERING 
SHRUBS $4.75. Postpaid in Calif. 
Write us, if you wish to order varieties individ- 
ually, or if you wish our 80 Page Illus. GAR- 
DEN BOOK and Catalog. (Sent free.) 
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COLORFUL ANNUALS An Amateur Grows 


7k and Ud 
FOR YOUR SUMMER GARDEN 





Sunshine Aster 


WE SUGGEST— 


Scabiosa Loveliness 


Marigold Guinea Gold 
(Illustrated on page 11) 


Sweet Wivelsfield Dianthus 

Imperial Larkspurs 

Nemesia 

Imperial Stocks 

Maximum Snapdragons 

Linaria Maroceana 

Dimorphotheca 

Sunshine Asters 

Schizanthus (Butterfly Orchid) 

Viscaria 

El Monte Iceland Poppy 

Zinnias, Giant and Lilliput 

Nasturtiums, Double, Golden 
Gleam 

Calendulas 

Cosmos, Double Crested 


SEND A POSTAL CARD FOR OUR 
1933 GARDEN BOOK 


which describes the above flowers 
(and dozens of others) in com- 
plete detail. Much valuable in- 
formation is contained in this 
free garden book. 





HALLAWELL SEED CO. 


256 Market Street 


San Francisco, California 
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MY‘ experience in chrysanthemum 

culture begins in the fall after 
flowering time. I cut off the old stock 
near the ground and rake all trash and 
rubbish away to prevent as nearly as 
possible the harboring of harmful in- 
sects. I do not water after the flowers 
are all off as I feel that the roots deserve 
a rest time. 

Most authorities advise us to use care 
in the growing of the new shoots for 
spring cuttings or roots as we may pre- 
fer. There are two usual ways of propa- 
gating or renewing our plants, that is, 
dividing the shoots already rooted after 
they break through the ground around 
the old stem of last year, and the method 
or system of sand-rooting slips. 

The first method, root dividing and 
resetting is more commonly used by the 
amateur and this is no doubt the easiest 
way. Many fine flowers are grown in 
this manner, and for the casual grower 
or beginner, possibly it would be the 
better part of wisdom to choose this 
method, then try both, so should your 
cuttings fail you for any reason, you 
would then have your divided roots to 
fall back on. However, from our obser- 
vation the second or sand-rooting 
method is much to be preferred and we 
are sure you will find the sand-rooting 
process an interesting experiment and 
not at all difficult. 

There seems much difference of opin- 
ion as to the best time for taking cuttings 
for the plants. We suggest that this 
must be governed largely by location, 
soil and climatic conditions. The fol- 
lowing table is offered as giving the ap- 
proximate time for taking cuttings for 
the various types of plants wanted: 

Specimen or large bush plants, Dec. 
15th to Jan. rsth. 
Standard plants, Jan. rst to Feb. 


Ist. 


By W. H. Morris 


Exhibition blooms, Feb. 15th to | 
March rsth. 
Commercial cut flowers, April 1st 
to May rst. | 
Potted plants for sale, May 1st to. 
June Ist. | 
For sand rooting I have found ordi- | 
nary building or river sand best, not too 
fine, and be sure to avoid all organic 
substance such as decaying leaves, loam 
or manure, as the chrysanthemum is 
quite sensitive to attacks of the damping 
off fungus, and a new clean supply of 
sand should be used for each lot of cut- — 
tings. Use a box five or six inches in 
depth, fill to the top, then pack down — 
firmly; use care in the selection of cut- 
tings to choose clean, healthy shoots for 
your cuttings; use a sharp knife or old 
safety razor blade fixed in a stick for 
handle and cut through or just below a 
node or bud on the stem. Your cutting © 
may be two to three inches in length. 
Trim all leaves off except the small ones 
‘at the top, insert the cutting in the sand © 
immediately; do not allow the cutting to 
remain out of the sand or water as it 
will wilt quickly and this is not good for ~ 
the cutting. ‘ 
In placing cuttings in the sand it is 
best to plant in rows leaving about one 
inch out of the sand, and they may be 
placed about one inch apart in the rows; 
allow two or three inches between rows 
and firm the sand about the plants, 
sprinkle often enough to keep moisture 
always present, do not over-water and 
allow the sand to become soggy, have 
holes in the bottom of the boxes to pro- 
vide drainage. Plant each variety in a 
row and mark carefully the name, with 
weather-proof pencil or India ink either 
on the side of the box or on small wooden 
labels at the end of each row. Keep the 
box in a cool, shaded place where there 
is a free circulation of air. I use the north 
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How to Grow Giant Mums 





The sleps in producing large show flowers from cuttings are illustrated in these drawings: 
2 and 3. Cuttings trimmed and ready for the sand flat. 


taken from old plant. 





1. Cutting 
4. A plant thal has 


been “stopped” by cutting out the top. 


of Stockton, Calif. 


side of my garage and find it very con- 
venient and satisfactory. 

Some varieties will root much more 
quickly than others, some show roots 
starting in four weeks while others will 
‘take twice that time. As soon as the 
‘roots show one-half inch growth in the 
sand, it is better to transplant to small 
pots or other box using a mixture of sand 
and soil. I have also used peat soil in 
the bottom of the box or pot covering 
with the mixture of sand and soil. The 
purpose of this transplanting is to give 
added strength to the short sand roots, 
as the sand having little soil value the 
roots do not obtain real growing strength 
until put in soil. 

These sand-rooted plants may be reset 
directly to their permanent row if de- 
sired, but care should be used to keep 
them well watered and shaded for sev- 
eral days, giving the tender sand roots 
ample time to become attached to the 
soil before exposing them to the full sun. 
Where possible, we think the better plan 
is to reset the sand-rooted plants to pots 
and leave them two or three weeks until 
the tender sand roots become firmly at- 
tached to the soil in the pot. This will 
give you a strong plant, less likely to 
wilt when transplanted to the permanent 
row. 

We prefer the sand-rooted plants for 
several reasons: first, the roots being 
young and new seem to take hold in the 

soil better and the plant responds to 
ready and rapid growth. Second, the 
cutting naturally is later and does not 
require as much cutting back and suck- 
ering as do the divided roots. 

There is a feeling, however, that the 
sand-rooted plants do not reproduce as 
many new shoots another year, as do the 
divided roots. This I think is a minor 
objection and may be more imagination 
than a reality, as I now recall one variety 
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especially that gave a very prolific 
growth of new plants from a very weak 
looking sand-rooted cutting of the pre- 
vious year. 

No doubt there are many good ways 
to plant chrysanthemums. My favorite 
plan is to plant in parallel rows, two 
rows together about fourteen to sixteen 
inches apart, with plants eight to ten 
inches apart in the row, then a space or 
walk-way about thirty inches in width 
to give sufficient room for working, then 
two more rows paralleling the first two 
and so on. The plants should be care- 
fully cultivated, just deep enough to 
prevent the ground from becoming 
crusted and hard, thus preventing prop- 
er aeration. Water rather freely at 
first. The kind and condition of the soil 
will decide the amount of and frequency 
of doing it. After the plants reach eight 
or ten inches in height, especially if 
planted early, it will be necessary to cut 
back or top all of the plants. I have 
found that it is not best to cut too low, 
or near the ground. This topping or 
cutting back is best, since the early 
plants are prone to grow too high mak- 
ing them hard to manage and to keep 
from falling down. 

Before your plant gets too high and 
top-heavy it must have support. This 
done, your real work is to begin for you 
should not only keep all the suckers off 
but remove the lower leaves, then keep 
a careful watch for damaging insects, 
using your spray freely for aphis and if 
need be use also a spray of arsenate of 
lead for hoppers and other eating insects. 

Chrysanthemums require more water 
than most flowers, the soil should be 
kept reasonably moist at all times, and 
as the weather becomes warm it is a good 
practice to sprinkle the foliage freely 
though this should not be done in the 
heat of the day. This wetting will help 





5. Same plant as 4, after side buds have developed. Arrows show growth to be removed. 6. Flower 
buds developing at end of main branches. Arrows indicate buds which should be removed. 7. Branch 
after disbudding, leaving one large flower to develop. 
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when youread ~ 


“This is 
My Way of Starting Seeds” 
on page 10 of this issue. 


For Lilly’s Seeds and Morcrop 
are aids to success in gardening 
—where good seed and good soil 
are prime essentials. 


Read this article—then get 
your copy of Lilly’s 1933 Seed 
Book—“‘Best for the West.” It 
is practically a “garden encyclo- 
pedia” in its information about 
varieties. Special care has even 
been taken to indicate the pro- 
nunciation of odd names. 


Complete descriptions are giv- 
en of such novelties as 


CRESTED COSMOS, CALENDULA RADIO, 
LILLIPUT ZINNIA, LARKSPUR LOS ANGELES, 
DOUBLE NASTURTIUM GOLDEN GLEAM, 
CALIFORNIA GIANT SUNSHINE ASTERS. 


Many choice collections are 
offered such as: 


AZTEC COLLECTION, NASTURTIUMS. 
STEELE’S OREGON MASTODON PANSY. 
BODGER’S GOLD MEDAL ZINNIAS. 


Beautiful rotogravure illustra- 
tions from photographs of hun- 
dreds of varieties of flowers and 
vegetables are shown. 
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Ask your Lilly’s deal- 
er or write to The 
Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Wash., 


. for your copy 
\ of this new 
XN catalog. oO 


Established 1885 
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In Your Garden 


RACTICALLY all vines and creep- 

ing plants do better if air can circu- 
late around their stems. Climbers usu- 
ally do best on wooden trellises, but the 
gardener must be careful not to let 
creosoted supports come in contact with 
roots. 


In a flower border, aim at large 
splashes of clear color—one or two plants 
will not give this effect. Avoid flowers 
of too strong coloring in the small 
garden. 


The best mulch is about three inches 
deep. Do not place the mulch close up 
to the stems of plants as it may cause rot. 


The garden path should be at least 
two feet wide—wider if it does not con- 
flict with the proportions of the area 
through which the path cuts. 


Border plants that grow to a height of 
two and one-half feet or more are ordi- 
narily better when staked. Bamboo is 
good for this purpose. The wise gar- 
dener tries to conceal stakes as much as 
possible. 


Do not try to dig the garden when it 
is water soaked—digging when the soil 
is very wet usually does more harm 
than good. 





JANUARY 


to keep the plant clean of dust and wash 
off insects as well as prevent too rapid 
transpiration of moisture from the ex- 
cessive heat. As the weather becomes 
cooler the sprinkling should become less 
frequent. 

Proper fertilization is needed for the 
best flowers. We suggest consulting 
either some expert local grower or your 
books on this subject. 

About early August you will discover 
buds forming. Now comes an important 
period in the successful growing of fine 
flowers, and right here my amateur ex- 
perience needs much help, as I have had 
considerable difficulty in ascertaining 
just what bud is the correct one to take 
or rather to leave for my flower, as I 
have discovered that there is no set rule 
for all varieties, some giving better re- 
sults from crown buds while others are 
better to select one of the terminal buds, 
nor have I been able to follow entirely 
our Japanese friends when they say 
“the second crown bud’ for the best 
flowers. My selection has been largely 
from the terminal buds and on most 
varieties this has been quite successful. 


Deciduous Flowering 
Shrubs 


(Continued from page 7) 


cause it is harder to propagate—it 
should certainly get into every garden 
where it will do well. Give it a cool ex- 
posure if possible, facing east rather than 
west (it doesn’t want full sunshine all 
day long), and an occasional adequate 
soaking with the hose, particularly in its 
early years. There is another quite 
similar viburnum called fragrans, which 
is rarely offered yet. Its value is in its 
very early flowering, sometimes in very 
late fall and in other years at midwinter. 
Of course there are lots of other decidu- 
ous viburnums. That old friend of 
many childhood gardens, the common 
snowball, is Viburnum opule sterile, and 
is just as grateful and easy as ever it was, 
preferring in California a cool aspect and 
root run and giving both round white 
clusters of flowers in May and nice color 
in its vine-shaped leaves in autumn. Or 
perhaps you prefer the Japanese snow- 
ball, a tall neat upright shrub with a 
longer narrow pleated leaf and large 
white flower clusters. 


ane > hood udeaw 





to cut old insu- 
lated wire into 3- 
foot lengths (any 
electric shop will 
save such wire for 
you). Use _ this 
pliable material 
for making plant 
supports, fasten- 
ing them to a 
stout stake as 
pictured. 
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DIENER’S 
MONSTER PETUNIAS 


_ Grow these everbloom- 
ing prize winners. Largest 
and finest giant Petunias 
in the world. Single $.50 
per package; Double Pe- 
tunias (either frilled or 
smooth petaled) $1.00 per 
package. 


Diener’s new giant 
white double Shasta 
Daisy, most outstanding 
1933 novelty. Flowers 
over five inches across on 
long stems. Price: $.25 
per package. 

Dahlia seeds. Diener’s Raffled Monster Petania 
giant double, the world’s (Single) 
greatest perfected, flower twelve weeks from sowing. Flowe 
of enormous size on perfect, wiry stems. Package $.75. 

Catalogue of exceptional Gladiolus, Petunias, Dahlia, 
Delphinium and other great novelties, free on request. 


RICHARD DIENER, Oxnard, Cali 
P.ant, Seed and Bulb Grower 


When planting hedges trench the 
ground to a depth of at least two 
feet and prepare the ground thor- 
oughly, incorporating plenty of fer- | 
tilizer in bottom of trench. The 
secret of a successful hedge is to 


keep it growing evenly. 


WDater Lilies 


1933 COLOR CATALOG FREE 
Beautify large or small garden with a Water 
Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite frag) 
rance. Easy to care for. Plenty of flowers: 
shortly after planting. California Water Lil- 
ies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 
thrive anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Safe del- 
ivery GUARANTEFD. 1933 Catalog tells 
how to make a Water Garden; care of Water 
lilies ete. Write for FREE copy. 

(411, Hynes, Calif. 





alue $ 
$4. value 95 
postpaid 2 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box 


Do not plant sweet peas in acid 
soil. 


SCOCOSCHOSCSCOSOSSOSOSSCOE 
GLADIOLUS and DAHLIAS. Rare, exclusiy 


varieties giving you new garden beauty at small cost. Superio 
quality, healthy bulbs and seeds easily grown in almost ever} 
state in the union. Write today for Salbach free 1933 catalogue 
Many full color illustrations. New low prices. 


CARL SALBACH, 645 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif 
eceeoeeoeo ooo eoeoeoeeooed 


Rhododendrons must have an acid soil. 
Do not prune young bushes. When it 
is necessary to cut back the old, established 
plants do so sparingly in March. Always 
remove dead blossoms from plant. 


UT TREES 
and RARE CONIFERS 


are found in my nursery. Free catalogue gives 
much helpfuladviceabout varieties, planting, etc, 


The Felix Gillet Nursery, 
Nevada City, California 











Box 85 








In transplanting trees, shrubs and 
plants, do the work rapidly so that the 
roots will not dry out. 


SPECIAL GLAD OFFER Su Wonder Slt 


inch up in ten named large flowering standard varieties al 
labeled. Guaranteed to bloom. Prepaid for one do.lar, cas} 


with order. 
Grants Pass Bulb Exchange Grants Pass, Oregot 


; 
Most hedges are best trimmed twice a 
year, in May and again in September. | 


PETUNIA Famous Reynolds Green throated va 


corolla, color throated green corollt 
and green intermixed with other colors. Trial packet seeds 
mixed, only $1.00. Limited supply. Order now from originator 
Ss. A. Reynolds 1022 N. Broadway ~ Santa Maria, Oallf 
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You need not 
wait for Weather! 





HERMOFLOW electric 


OIL HEATER 


| 
Jenables you to have an ELECTRIC HOT-BED in 
) your own back yard, garage or basement. THERMO- 
| FLOW ELECTRIC SOIL HEATER will germinate 
| seeds in from 3 to 5 days where it usually takes 2 
weeks. It will produce root growth in 10 days that 
| usually requires 3 weeks. It enables you to pro- 
| duce strong healthy plants and cuttings at just the 
| time you want them ... always uniform thermo 
| statically controlled heat... clean and odorless... 
lasts for years) THERMOFLOW SOIL HEATER 
| KIT comes complete including all thermostat coils 
and all necessary parts numbered to correspond with 
the Blue print. This Blue print not only shows the 
simple method of installation, but also complete dia- 
gram and instructions for building the Hot Bed. 
Anyone can do it economically and easily. 


ERMOFLOW $4650 
DIL HEATER KIT 12 


mplete as described above POSTPAID 
For further information write to 
hermolectric Products Ltd. 


3 2 Peralta Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Tosa 










Faas eee 
BARGAIN OFFER 


~ 12 Choice 
ROSE 
BUSHES 


2 year budded stock 
Field grown—direct 
from our own Nursery 


$3.75 


a For 12 Bushes Sent Postpaid 


These 12 Gorgeous Varieties— 

tame Edith Helen, Etoile de Hollande, Feu 
oseph _Looymans, Golden Emblem, Hadley, 
ady Margaret Stewart, Margaret McGredy, 
ts. Lovell Swisher, President Herbert Hoover, 
puv. de Mme. Boullet, Talisman, Ville de Paris. 


NAVLET’S SPECIAL 
GARDEN COMBINATION 


3 Peony Roots 





3 German Iris Bulbs ponnee 

6 Gladiolus Bulbs 

6 Narcissus Bulbs <p 5 Cc 
| 1 Pkt. Sweet Pea Seed 
| 1 Pkt. Navlet’s Calif. Ss 
Cut Flower Mixture Postpaid 


FB R EE Our New 1933 


GARDEN BOOK 

(00 pp. Complete listing of Roses, Shrubs, 
flants, Seeds, etc., with Planting Tables, general 
arden Information, Bargain Offers, etc. Send 
br your copy. 


EAIENIS CEM sNctTcfoio!aliciasojéicle-eis\ela\s alsia\cleye\e|e\eje\s'e.0 0.0.0 


SREIRCSBertcareitels slelclets eisisisie rete sieis.8.< v1e.0.00.e.e' 
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HAS. C. NAVLET CO., Inc. 
Nurserymen—Seedsmen—Florists 
20-22 E. San Fernando St. 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
Stores also in San Francisco and Oakland 
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Starting Seeds 
(Continued from page 11) 


over the flat is not necessary—use only 
the paper. 

The seeds should be watered once 
daily with a light foggy spray. Watering 
in the morning is preferable, but if the 
day has been hot, a light watering at 
night is advisable also. The main object 
is to keep the seed box continually damp, 
and not allow it to become dry in the 
least. Keep your seed boxes in a cool 
sheltered location where they are not 
likely to be disturbed until the seedlings 
are ready to be transplanted to larger 
quarters. Be sure not to allow a circu- 
lation of air underneath the seed boxes— 
there is danger of soil drying out too 
rapidly. Simply set the boxes flat on 
the ground to prevent this. 

After your seeds have germinated and 
the seedlings have developed three or 
four little leaves, they should be trans- 
planted immediately into larger boxes 
or cold frames where they may be al- 
lowed to grow and strengthen until they 
are about 2% to 3 inches tall. This is 
called pricking out the seedlings; they 
should be planted 214 to 3 inches apart. 

The soil for the transplanting of seed- 
lings from the germinating boxes can be 
the same as the original mixture, but 
may be enriched a trifle with some well 
rotted cow manure as it is the coolest 
fertilizer and especially adaptable for 
such purposes. 


‘‘Hardening Off’’ Is Recommended 


Such hardy seedlings as antirrhinums, 
calendulas, marigolds, ageratum, petu- 
nias, stocks, etc., can if desired be trans- 
planted directly from the germinating 
boxes into their permanent quarters in 
the garden as soon as the seedlings are 
up about 21% to 3 inches. It is better, 
however, always to transfer from the 
original germinating box to another box 
for “hardening off” before they are 
planted into their permanent positions, 
for they can be watched more easily and 
protected from pests and unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

When you plant a seedling either in 
the open ground or in a box, pot, or can, 
always press the soil firmly around its 
roots and base. Place the newly planted 
young seedlings in a sheltered position 
or location: if they are planted out in 
the open ground, it is well to cover each 
seedling with an empty berry box or 
flower pot for a few days to protect 
them from drying wind and strong sun 
or beating rain. If the day is hot or 
windy a light watering in the evening is 
advisable, as well as in the morning. 

Seedlings when transplanted should 
be spaced a sufficient distance apart so 
they may have ample room for develop- 
ment. Retain as much of the original 
soil around the roots as possible when 
transplanting. If the roots are too long, 
thes, can be pinched off a trifle as they 
will jend out additional roots or feeders. 
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What's New 


in Gardens 
for 1933? 


Well... there’s the new Golden Gleam 
double Nasturtiums, grown from seed— 
there’s the new Venidium, a dainty, daisy- 
like flower in black and gold, all the way 
from South Africa ... there’s the new 
Blaze Rose, a Paul’s Scarlet Climber that 
blooms the year through. 

AND ever so many other new and at- 
tractive items for modern gardens in 
Germain’s 1933 Garden Catalog. 112 pages 

.. eight in full color ... listing hundreds 
of Germain’s famous California-grown 
flowers, vegetables, plants, roses, and spe- 
cialties. Mail the coupon now for your 
Free Copy. 


SPECIAL 
3 Great New 
Summer-Flowering 


GIANT Sweet Peas 
75c Value.. 25c, Prepaid , 
ROSIE . . . Deep, rose pink te 


superior to others of this shade. ° 
BON BON ... Rich pink with % 
warm amber shading; long stems 
and enormous blooms. 

PIRATE GOLD ...A new 
shade of deep golden orange... 
a vigorous grower that with- 
stands California’s summer suns. 


All For 25c.. Prepaid ..Use Your Coupon 


ERMAINS 






“SIXTH AND MAIN ¢ LOS ANG 


California’s Leading Horticultural Headquarters since 1871 


1933 Catalogue 


| 


GERMAIN’S, 6th & Main, Los Angeles, Calif. 
( ) Please send your 1933 FREE CATALOG. 


( ) Am enclosing 25c for Sweet Pea SpeciAt. 


Namen.) nl ana! bie NOR Oa : 





50c. 


isn’t too much 
for 


SUTTON’S 





ESPECIALLY when 50 
cents worth of seeds 
(your choice) is given 
with every order for $5 
or more—making the 
catalogue cost nothing. 
This big, 200-page book lists and describes hun- 
dreds of varieties of flowers and vegetables and is 
also a valuable guide in horticulture. Illustrations 
in color show the possibilities of Sutton’s Seeds 
for beautifying your garden. Sutton’s Seeds are 
internationally known and regarded as the finest 
to be had. Sure to germinate, true to name and 
prolific of bloom, Sutton’s Seeds offer a variety 
that for quality and purity of strain is unsur- 
passed. Catalogue sent postpaid for 50 cents. 
Your first $5 order entitles you to select 50 cents 
worth of seeds additional, free. Fresh stock of 
seeds carried in San Francisco. Call or write 


SuTTon’s OstrRICH 
PLUME ASTER, 
Special Mixture #10407 
31c and 21c a packet 


SHERMAN T. BLAKE Co., 240 Sacramento St., 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Exclusive Pacific Coast Agents for 
Sutton & Sons, Ltp., Reading, England 


SUTTON’S SEEDS 


ENGLAND’S BEST 
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ITH this January SuNsET we say happy new year— 

happy, happy new year to each and every one of you. 
And since in Sunset Land spring comes almost hand in hand 
with the new year we have made this January SUNSET a special 
spring garden number. In other words we have not only 
said “Happy New Year’ with this issue of SUNsET but we 
have said it literally with flowers. Do you like it? Does 
it sing, as we want it to, of green hills, blue skies, spring 
blossoms, and soft, gentle rains? 


Ky o& 


Of the dozens of new books for children offered during 
this holiday season, there couldn’t have been a better one 
than “Children of the Soil” by Nora Burglon. Miss Burglon 
belongs to Sunset Land—her home is in Everett, Washington 
—but in her stories for children she writes of Scandinavia, 
land of her fathers. For her ‘““Children of the Soil” she made 
a special trip to the “‘old country,” to gather folklore and 
atmosphere. Then when she was ready to return to America, 
she dressed as a Dalkullian peasant, forgot her English 
language and came across with the immigrants to experience 
the difficulties which confront all foreigners coming to a 
strange land. Thus disguised she crossed the ocean and then 
traveled across the United States to her home in Washington. 
It is little wonder that Nora Burglon has deep sympathy 
and understanding; and with such sympathy and under- 
standing it is little wonder that she writes so simply and 
beautifully. “Children of the Soil” is a child’s book, but we 
sat up away past our bedtime to finish it—and that’s the 
best recommendation these editors can give to any book. 


WK 


If anyone should ever walk up to you and ask “How would 
you cook a hippopotamus,” just smile and say, “Well, to 
cook hippopotamus meat, you boil it for one hour in spices, 
then place it into a roaster, cover it with sliced onions and 
sliced carrots and bake for one and one-half hours, basting 
often with butter. The meat is bluish black in color but is 
very good eating when served with baked potatoes, lettuce 
salad, fried tomatoes, string beans, crackers and cheese, and 
coffee.” You may judge from the above that we have been 
giving hippopotamus dinners in our apartment kitchenette, 
but in reality the information comes to us from a SUNSET 
reader, Irene Tillinghast, one of the secretaries at the Los 
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Angeles Museum. Recently a pygmy hippo was killed by 
another animal at one of the movie studios. Upon exam- 
ination he was found to be in perfect health, so he was) 
roasted for dinner. Probably there was hippo hash for 

weeks and weeks—Miss Tillinghast didn’t say. | 


x * 


John Muir, beloved naturalist of Sunset Land, worked 
almost a lifetime to give us Yosemite National Park, and 


off long ere this. Now unless Senator Nye’s bill, recently 
introduced into the Senate, is passed, the great sugar pines 
along Big Oak Flat road will be destroyed for lumber. If 
you love these great trees and want to do your part to pre 
serve them, write to your senators and congressmen asking 
them to consider carefully Senator Nye’s bill No. S. 4472. 
As John Muir so often said, “Trees cannot talk—we must 
plead for them.” 


OS 


By the time this January SuNseET reaches you, Christmas § 
1932 will likely be just another pleasant memory. In your 
collection of “gifts you wouldn’t buy for yourself” did you 
happen to receive an electric worm digger? We recently 
read about just such a gadget in a beautifully illustrated 
eastern magazine. Judging by its photograph, the digger§ 
is built something like a mole trap. Anyhow, it seems tha 
you push the rods down into the ground, connect the cord 
to the current, and up come the worms. Then you can g 
fishing. If you know of some old timer in these western 
hills who has spent a lifetime in hunting and fishing, yo 
might tell him about this new electric worm digger. His 
remarks would probably be worthy of recording. 


x * 


While we were working on the garden pages in this January 
SUNSET we recalled with a grin what Mark Twain said about 
Henry Ward Beecher’s garden long ago. Twain’s famous 
comment was, “Beecher would have a fine strawberry patch 
if robins liked turnips.” With that funny little thought we 
say Adios for another month—Adios, and “Happy Days’”’ 
365 of them.—The Editors. 
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There’s 


good news coming 
on the 


Mee itavel Service ... . 6, 7,27 | 


ET is the magazine for people living in the Pacific West. | 
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THE TRAVEL AND TRANSPORT BUILDING, ONE OF MORE THAN. A HUNDRED MODERNISTIC 
~ STRUCTURES THAT WILL HOUSE THE THRILLING STORY OF “‘A CENTURY OF PROGRESS,” 
CHICAGO, JUNE FIRST TO NOVEMBER FIRST 





MAIL THE COUPON AND YOU’LL RECEIVE 
OFFICIAL INFORMATION AS IT IS RELEASED 


E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market Street, San Francisco. 
Please place my name on your list to receive the items I have checked. 


[_] SPECIAL FARE INFORMATION. Southern Pacific will offer round- 
trips to Chicago for the one way fare. (For example, $80.50 roundtrip 
from most stations in California), also all-expense excursions and usual 
low summer rates. Check here if you wish to receive advance information. 


[_] WORLD’S FAIR BOOKLET. Ready now. Check here if you wish to 
receive it. Tells the story of this great “Century of Progress” Exposition, 
which will open at 9 a. m. on June 1. 


[_] CHECK HERE if you wish to include the Pacific Northwest in your 
trip at no additional fare. 








NAME. - sa .-.. ADDRESS _—_ poe Ot 
CrY, he a _- = i. 
My destination will be__________________I plan to leave about 


Gouthern Pacitic 
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SOUTH SEAS 


NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRALIA 


via, Hawaii, 


Samoa, Fiji 






Winter is 
Summer in | 


Ss ¥ WY 5 


Now is 
the time to 
join... the gay 
throngs at their 
carefree tropic ease... 
the athletic on the fairways... 
the adventurous at the lip of Halemaumau, 
whose everlasting fire is symbolic of 
Hawaii’s warmth of welcome! 


@ To this portal of the South Seas, the 
swift, ultra-modern “Mariposa” and the 
“Monterey” provide a NEW luxury-epoch 
in sea travel. Thezr less-than-five-day passage 
from California to Hawaii is the most intrigu- 
ing voyage on all the seven seas. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are the ports of departure. 


®@ This voyage to travel’s most inspired 
realm requires NO king’s ransom . . . for 
tuned-to-the-times economy prevails. The 
modest cost will amaze you with its rich 
returns, in comfort and unique experience! 


NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA! 


@ The “Mariposa” and “Monterey” sustain 
the fine art of travel through to the 
Antipodes. Just 16 days from California 
is New Zealand’s scenic wonderland ... 
with Australia, the great empire of the 
Southern Cross, 19 days away! En route are 
fascinating stops at Hawaii, Samoa and Fiji. 


e New low rail fares in connection with tickets to 
Hawaii! Reduced rates at Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


ee 
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See ix SSA Ml fs i = x 
Full particulars available at any travel agency or 
MATSON LINE ® OCEANIC LINE 


San Francisco ° Los Angeles 
Seattle @ Portland @ San Diego 
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A Guide to 


Sunset Travel Servic 


UST last week we discovered one of the 

most amusing, colorful and yet thor- 
oughly practical “snow maps.” Issued 
by a local western service station con- 
cern, these cartograph maps were de- 
signed to tell winter sport enthusiasts up 
and down the West Coast just where 
to find their favorite winter sport— 
whether it be skiing on Mt. Baker; 
climbing Mt. Rainier; contests on Mt. 
Hood; Dog Derbies in Idaho; week-end- 
ing in the snow at Shasta or Lassen; tin 
pan alley-ing in Yosemite; tobogganing, 
skating or ski-joring at Sequoia, General 
Grant Park, or at Big Pines and Camp 
Baldy in Southern California. The maps 
denote whether cabin or hotel accom- 
modations are available, and if snow 
sport equipment may be rented at the 
various points. We prevailed upon the 
service station concern to let us have a 
supply for distribution to SUNSET read- 
ers. A self-addressed stamped envelope 
will bring a copy of this amusing map 
to you. And we hope you like it! Ad- 
dress your inquiry to the Travel Service 
Department, Sunset Magazine, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 


East By Rail 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Ts it possible to make a trip East and return in 
three weeks and yet see a few of the more interesting 
sights?2—R. R., Alameda, California. 

The following letter received recently 
from a subscriber gives one pleasant 
answer to your question: 

“Early in September we left for a 
three weeks’ rail tour of the United 
States. We purchased a 30-day round 
trip ticket to Boston, traveling East 
through the beautiful Feather River 
Canyon and across the desert to Salt 
Lake, over the Rocky Mountains and 
through the Royal Gorge. We crossed 
the plains and corn belts of the Middle 
West to Chicago. By way of Niagara 
Falls we continued to Washington, D. 
C., and in a few hours reached New 
York. There was sufficient time to see 
much of greater New York and also to 
enjoy stopovers in the more important 
cities through which we passed. Boston 
was our next stop before considering our 
return trip. From New York we had a 
choice of a boat trip to New Orleans, or 
we could return direct by rail. The boat 
trip interested us, and we enjoyed a 
pleasant voyage from New York through 
the reefs of Florida, across the Gulf of 
Mexico to New Orleans. We again 


boarded a train and fiom that city sped 
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Good Trips 








for a stopover at the Grand Canyon. 
arrived in Los Angeles three weeks f 
the date of departure. We found t! 
three weeks quite enough time in w) 
to enjoy the key spots of the natic 
We are sending you suggestions as 
other interesting circle trips. 


Death Valley Accommodations 


Another helpful subscriber has 4 
ten the following note which we 
happy to pass along to our readers. 


“The hotels in Death Valley were a bit toc 
pensive for us, so we planned to camp. We 
with complete camping equipment, only to find 
all we needed was bedding, dishes and food. 
found a group of well shaded, well-ventilated ca 
at Furnace Creek ranch, provided with run 
water, stoves, the cleanest of shower facilities, 
for only two dollars a day for two persons.” —L 
San Mateo, California. 

Thank you, Mrs. F., we do apprec’ 
your sending this information along. 
are always happy to know of new cam 
resorts, etc., as discovered by our reac 
in their travels. 


Hawaii 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are planning a trip to Honolulu early 
year and would appreciate any information 
booklets you can send. Is the fare the same j 
Seattle as from San Francisco? Our child is 
years old. Must we buy a ticket for her?—R. 
Pendleton, Oregon. 

Rates between Seattle and Haw 
and between San Francisco and Hay 
are the same. Minimum first class | 
way fare is $110 and up for each pers 
cabin class accommodations are $75 : 
up each way. Children over one yea 
age and under twelve require half { 
tickets. Booklets on the steamship : 
vices and on Hawaii have been sent y 


Short Cruises 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

My husband and I want to take a short o 
voyage or a cruise that will give us a good rest 
must of necessity be a short trip. Can you te. 
of any? All the cruises I have heard about req 
a month or more, and we do not wish to spend 1 
than three weeks at the most. Have you any 
gestions?—R. B., Reno, Nevada. 

Yours is the same difficulty that c 
fronts so many persons who wish 
spend only two or three weeks on a t 
It was with delight that we discovere 
fleet of beautiful new ships sailing ri 
from our West Coast to tropical wat 

. . q 

of the south—all within 17 or 18 di 
4 

and at a moderate cost. ‘These crt 
ships, extremely modern and _ stric 
. . . : 
first class in every respect, sail wee 
from San Francisco. Alternating rou! 


ane. ahin’ wallaeiaw diiron ee 
















N EW islands and enchanting South 
/s ports dot your way to Australia—a shore 
| every few days enroute. Cross the Equator 
| see this vast continent with its brilliant 
lion-peopled cities, exotic flowering jun- 
eucalyptus forests and incredible wild life. 


ny travel agent will plan your trip. Mean- 
e, send for illustrated folders. 


STRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. 
| (A COMMUNITY MOVEMENT) 


837-D ApAm GRANT BUILDING, 
San FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


WHITCOMB 


(at Civic vic Center) 
Single room with bath: 
$2.50, $3.00, $3.50 
Double room with bath: 
: $4.00, $5.00, $6.00 
*] Woods-Drury Co. Operators 
James Woods, Pres. 


Ernest Drury, M gr. 


Franelsco Hotel 





Old window shades that have become 


ded and worn may be renewed with two 
ats of flat paint well thinned. 





“Only $3 for 
all this?” 


You’ll be surprised, too, when you 
see how much luxury and conve- 
nience you can enjoy at the Hotel 
Lexington for as little as $3 a day. 

And here’s another fact that’ll make 
your expense account beam with 
gratitude—it costs only $laday more 
for two persons at the Lexington. 
A room which is $3 for one, for in- 
stance, is only $4 for two persons. 


HOTEL 
LEXINGTON 


Grand Central Zone,LexingtonAve.at 48th St 
NEW YORK CITY 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, Gen’'l Manager 
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Panama and return, with a stop at Los | 
Angeles (17 days at the minimum first | 
class rate of $160); and the other ship | 
calls at Balboa, Canal Zone and return, 
with a stop at Los Angeles (18 days, 
minimum first class $180). We feel cer- 
tain that one of these cruises will fit in 
with your plans, and we have sent you a 
booklet giving further details about the | 
cruise and about the lovely ships on 

which you will sail. 


Victoria by Boat 


One of our readers who has just re- 
turned from a short voyage to the Ever- 
green Playground of the Northwest 
writes the following letter which we are 
happy to quote, since it may be of inter- 
est to other SUNSET readers who con- 
template a similar trip: 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


“I was among the group of San Franciscans that 
sailed on the maiden voyage of the S. S. Santa Rosa 
to Victoria and Seattle a short time ago. Because 
the trip was so enjoyable, I felt that other Sunset 
readers would like to know about the newest travel 
route to the Northwest. Of course, sailing on any 
maiden voyage is a thrill in itself—but the ship is 
a revelation in ships. The dining room service is 
unsurpassable. I’ve traveled on every ocean, and I 
know. Every member of the crew contributes his 
part to the regal service that awaits passengers on 
this steamship line. From the library to the dining 
room, from the deck to the stateroom, everything about 
the ship and the attention the passenger receives, 
certainly makes it a delightful journey. I am en- 
thustastic over the ship and over the new route. It 
is particularly gratifying to know that one may also 
enjoy this same service from any of the West Coast 
ports through the Canal to New York. I recommend 
it highly.” —H. R., San Francisco, California. 





Any one interested in a short ocean 
voyage between Seattle, Victoria and 
San Francisco, may secure additional 
details about this new service by address- 
ing an inquiry to this department. 


The Americas 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I have heard that it is now possible to go by bus 
direct to New Orleans and then by excursions to 
Havana, and Panama. What is the cost of such a 
trip from Los Angeles, and how long is the boat 
trip from New Orleans?—C. G., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

A direct service connects Los Angeles 
with New Orleans by comfortable roomy 
motor coaches. The one way rate be- 
tween these points is $36.50. From New 
Orleans a cruise ship sails every Satur- 
day (you will want to spend a few days 
in this interesting old city, so arrive 


| ahead of sailing date) for a 12-day cruise, 


visiting Caribbean ports—Havana, Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua. The rate for the | 
cruise is $97.50 minimum first class. We 
have sent you a booklet giving further | 
details about this trip. 





AN INVITATION 


ANY Sunset readers are already 

thinking in terms of vacation. 
Whether you plan that long desired 
ocean voyage, a trip to the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, or just a weekend 
vacation, write Sunset Travel Ser- 
vice for suggestions and for help 
with your vacation plans. All in- 
quiries are answered by mail, so 








please enclose postage. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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LAN your trip to the CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS EXPOSITION, at Chicago, 
through the famous Evergreen Play- 
ground. Send coupon below for in- 
formation. 


Ticket good until October 31st 


ONLY $9030 


Round Trip to Chicago 
from San Francisco 


WEither, or both ways, through Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Spokane, you have an 
opportunity to visit Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier, 
Olympic Peninsula, Columbia River Gorge, 
Puget Sound, Victoria, Vancouver, Yellow- 
stone Park. Let us help you plan your trip 
through this wonderful country on the 


new NORTH 
COAST LIMITED 


NO EXTRA FARE 


On this fine train you have all the latest 
travel comforts 


NORTHERN 
PreCiFie 
RAILWAY _ 


R. J. TOZER, 
General Agent 


San Francisco 





657 Market St. 


Please send me information regarding the Northern 
Pacific — also the Century of Progress Exposition. 


Name —___ 
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ardens 


By Ralph D. Cornell 


Landscape Architect 


HE average American, small-home 

arrangement of the era from which 
we now seem to be emerging, was laid 
out on a more or less typical plan fitted 
onto standardized, rectangular lots of 
uniform size. The entrance and living 
room of the house were in front, the kit- 
chen and a bed room usually at the back, 
with the other rooms crowded between 
these to get such view and bits of sun- 


shine as the side walls of adjoining 
houses might permit. The garage, 
superseding the stable, was placed at 
the back of the lot in reminiscence of 
days when livestock was a concomitant 
part even of urban homes. And con- 
necting the garage with the street was 
a long ribbon of glaring concrete to 
decorate the entire length of the lot. 
Modern taste is evolving, from this 








pattern of yesteryear, a new arran 
ment that takes into considerat, 
changes both in our habits of living «| 
in our habits of thinking about hor 
and gardens. The prevailing tender, 
among progressive designers of toc 
seems to be to bring the house forw. 
on the lot, condensing the front y: 
into as small a plot as is compatible w 
building laws and other limiting factc 
With this accomplished the service qu’ 
ters of the house, and the garage, 
placed next the street with the liv’ 
quarters at the back where they can. 
intimately tied into the garden plan 
give the owner a maximum of priv: 
and freedom in his daily home | 
With this modern arrangement a po: 
or terrace may open directly from 
living or dining room to form the tr: 
sition between house and garden tl 
makes possible the greatest enjoyme 
from both. Instead of looking onto t 
street or against a neighbor’s wall, t 
living room may thus open out inte 
quiet spot of beauty that invites tre 
quillity and peace within the home. 
Having discussed taste as it applies 
the fitness and adaptation of garden ¢ 
signs, in a previous article, the discussi 
here should perhaps consider m«¢ 
definitely the elements of taste th 
enter into composition and appearan 












On this page are reproduced views from 1 
western living rooms. Note the effective arc 
tectural details in each instance 


ardens. Granting then that the 
ern tendency for home planning is 
pove stated, it would seem to be en- 
ly logical and quite obvious that the 
len plot, however small, should bear 
definite, axial relation to the living 
or other portion of the dwelling. 
is usually best accomplished 
gh a doorway, although a window, 
race or a porch may serve to estab- 
the axis upon which the garden is 


ch an axis need not be rigidly formal 
glaringly obtrusive in order to tie 
house and garden into closer prox- 
yy. It may be so simple a thing as a 
| patch of open lawn with a sun dial 
bird bath or an urn to focus atten- 
at the garden end farthest from the 
se. Or it may be established by a 
ble walk or a double row of planting 
leads away with converging per- 
tive. Its degree of formality and 
Iness will be determined by the 
se, the style of garden and the taste 
ose responsible for its design. 
i close relation to such axial balance 
es the matter of space composition 
e garden, which is just another way 
Hesignating the relationship between 
| flat, open spaces and the vertical 
ses of foliage or architectural struc- 
is. This is a thing of vital impor- 
fe to good taste in garden composi- 
1 and yet it is frequently neglected 
ibused. Over-crowding of planting 
{ other objects probably ruins the 
}. position of more gardens than does 
# other single error. Where the gar- 
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Second in a Series of Three 


Articles On This Subject 


den plot is small, the type plan invari- 
ably should be an enclosing screen of 
foliage or walls with a more or less flat 
and open centerpiece. The size and type 
of the garden will largely dictate the 
scale and character of materials to be 
used within its boundaries, but the open, 
central areas may be surfaced with low 
foliage masses, with turf or even with 
gravel. 

It is an interesting fact that enclosing 
a garden in a way to screen out nearby 
objects, instead of seeming to shut it in 
and cramp its space, actually gives the 
visual impression of increased size and 
roominess. When the foundations are 
laid for a new house and the floor joists 
are just down, the rooms always appear 
to be so much smaller than they do after 
the walls are erected and the space is 
enclosed. The same is true with the gar- 
den. The enclosing screen that hides 
the neighbor’s incinerator and the near- 
by light pole also carries the eye past 
the immediate surroundings to bring 
the sky and the rich green of neighboring 
trees into one’s own little garden, to be 
enjoyed as a gift from the gods. In this 
way one can borrow from his neighbor or 
from the adjoining hills and bring into 
his own garden, for perpetual use and 
enjoyment, outside beauties, at the same 
time that his screen of planting has 
obliterated the nearby, unsightly sur- 
roundings. Some of the accompanying 
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photographs will illustrate this fact. 

In studying the garden to give it en- 
closure and seclusion and axial relation- 
ship to some portion of the house, it is 
well to keep in mind the fact that a focal 
point of special interest is invaluable to 
all good compositions. 

Good taste in the fitness of such things 
will, however, prevent their excessive 
use. Too many accents or points of in- 
terest will cause the garden composition 
to fall apart and will create a very rest- 
less, uncomfortable garden. One bird 
bath or one axial emphasis in a small 
garden may be very good; but to fill the 
garden with bird baths or to have too 
many competing axes within a limited 
space would, most obviously, be out of 
taste with good design. Thus the con- 
trast necessary to good composition may 
lead into absolute disintegration and dis- 
cord if carried to excess. Perhaps we 
are prone to err on one side as often as 
on the other, and yet the problem is to 
achieve the proper balance between har- 
mony and contrast. 

The materials from which a garden is 
built are so diversified and so changing 
in character that their proper handling 
presents very special problems. The 
garden cannot, like the house, be built 
to stand through the years without 
change,—for the plant materials used 
in the garden are continually altering 
their form and color and size and char- 
acter. One cannot build a garden today 
as it will look tomorrow or as he wishes 
it to look when it has become the picture 

(Continued on page 32) 


At left a garden detail that furnishes very definite accent to the composition. 
This decorative pool is in a city garden, the open center of which 1s only 
20 by 30 feet. Though close to a busy street, the garden is entirely screened by 


plantings. Below is a happy solution of the small outdoor living room 
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How 





We Built 
Our Garden Wall 


By Marion Stackable 


Oe little house looked so lonely sit- 
ting on the top of a hill, in a great 
expanse of unbounded country, that we 
decided to enclose the front yard with 
a hedge or fence. A protective stucco 
wall was the legitimate thing, as it 
would balance a wall at the back, and 
as the house is of Spanish type. But the 
expense was a big consideration. Think- 
ing it over, my son, who had no building 
experience whatever, decided to try a 
stucco wall himself. A design was 
settled upon and the work begun. It 
proved to be easier than was expected, 
and the finished product is most gratify- 
ing. It sets off the house, while the 
grounds seem larger and have a more 
balanced appearance. One can seé many 
other homes that would be greatly im- 
proved if enclosed in a similar manner. 

With the thought in mind that some 
other SUNSET reader might like to add 
a wall to his home, a description of the 
construction is given below. 

This stucco wall is rather long, being 
60 feet, less 4 feet for the front entrance 
and 8 feet for the driveway. The side 
walls are respectively 15 and 20 feet in 
length, making a total of about 83 linear 
feet. The height was made 33 inches, 
which, with a 3-inch turnover on top 
exactly uses the 3-foot chicken wire. 
This makes approximately 410 square 
feet of wall. There follows a list of mate- 
rials used, together with amounts re- 
quired and prices paid for the same. 


4 by 4 redwood posts, 48 lin. ft. 

at $30.00 peraVi jus. ce 2s $ .90 
2 by 4 Oregon pine, 190 lin. ft. at 

$15.00 per Mie Aas tao. & 1.90 
1 by 6 redwood siding, goo lin. ft. 

At STACo per MY, ...ceeetnen 6.30 


(100 ft. sawed in half to make 


200 ft. 1 by 3) 

175 ft. 1-in. mesh 21-gauge 3-ft. 

chickenawite.. «i wees ke: Gee 
7 lbs. staples at 10 cents...... 70 
Nass eae tees ake ese .50 
4 sacks cement at 70 cents..... 2.80 
White.cement tx. 2.7. saneuek ae 
34 ton sand at $2.00 per ton... 1.50 
Plasterer’s trowel..........-... 45 


Tiles (these were left over from 
the house and did not have to 
be.purchased).. ..... : 2...) sees 


Total for materials. .......$19.10 


The cost of about 27 cents per linear 
foot may give an idea of the amount 
of wall one would desire. Lumber and 
cement prices may vary in different 
localities, but those given will prove to 
be very nearly correct. Third grade 
lumber was used throughout, but the 
redwood siding was very fine though 
sold under this grade. All lumber was 
purchased in 1o-foot lengths with the 
exception of the 4 x 4 posts, which were 
8 feet long, each piece making two 4-foot 
posts. We set 12 of these posts in the 
ground, the two center end posts being 
36 inches above the ground, large posts 
45 inches at highest part of slant, and 
the two side end posts the same as the 
center ones. All other posts were the 
height of the wall, 33 inches. The posts 
in the middle of the wall were placed 
just far enough apart to permit nailing 
the redwood siding to them. Between 
these posts at top and along the ground 
are placed the 2 x 4’s, shortened sufh- 
ciently to fit. An upright 2 x 4 was then 
placed halfway between the 4 x 4 posts 
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in each 10-foot section. Of course ea, 
stretch of wall was not exactly an ey 
20 or 30 feet long, and small sectic 
were necessary to obtain the co 
length. This completed the frame. — 

The three large posts were formed | 
making a 10-inch square of the si 
and nailing this to the top of the 
which was cut on an angle of 45 degre: 
At the base of the post, four small blo 
of 3-inch wood are nailed to the 4 x 4 
make a frame to nail the siding to. 
10-inch top plus an inch of siding on fo 
sides makes each post one foot squa 
The siding is nailed to the wall horizo 
tally, five 6-inch and one 3-inch boa 
being necessary to make the height, 
together with the 4-inch frame makes 
wall 6 inches in thickness. The nobs ¢ 
the four small posts are built out si 
wise to make them 6 inches square. TI 
chicken wire was then applied, with 
inches turned over from each side 1 
cover the top. Tops of posts had to 
patched out, everything being con 
pletely covered. It will be found thi 
it pays to nail the chicken wire quii 
closely with the staples (six inches eac 
way is about right) otherwise too muc 
stucco will be required to cover the wir 
The wall was now ready for stucco. 

The stucco is made of a mixture ¢ 
sand, cement, and water. Two and ont 
half parts of sand to one part of cemen’ 
by volume, makes a good stucco. ] 
should be wet enough to handle easil 
but not wet enough to run. Beach san’ 
may be used, but should be strained t 
remove foreign matter. As for the ce 
ment, it may be mixed in a wheelbarroy 
if metal, a tub or even a box. Squar 
corners are to be avoided, however, an; 
a cement mixer, if available, will sav 
much labor. Mix the sand and cemen 
thoroughly before wetting the stucce 
The stucco was mixed and applied | 
wheelbarrowful at a time, using th 
trowel, and each amount allowed to se 
slightly before finishing. For this latte 
process, keep the trowel very wet, an‘ 
smooth the stucco with an upwar 
sweep of the trowel. The inside corne 
of a square tee can serve to round cor 
ners and the top edge of the wall. Pa 
tience is necessary when first attemptin; 
to handle the stucco, but practice wil 
soon make the work easier. After plas 
tering with the stucco was completed 
only the whitewashing remained. 

This wash is a solution of a whit 
Portland cement in water. It goes quit 
far, and 75 cents worth was sufficien 
to wash this wall. The addition of ; 
small amount of lime putty, and als 
lime, will make the job whiter and thi 
cement go farther. Either an old pain 
brush or a kalsomine brush is satisfac 
tory for applying the wash, which shoule 
not be made too thick. Two coats wil 
usually be found best, but one will do 
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| Pp beautiful garden of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Rosenberg of Fresno, 
|¢fornia is flooded each evening with “artificial moonlight.” These 
tographs indicate the lighted pool and one of the electroliers that 


tluminates the center of the garden 





Enjoy 
| Your Garden 
at Night 


N the cool of the evening when the day’s work is done is 
really the time to enjoy the garden. Here in the West, 
i1undreds of wise home gardeners are doubling that enjoy- 
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POURED CONCRETE WALL 


WITH PROVISION FOR CONCEALING 
SMALL LAMPS 
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ONE BRICK LEFT 
OUT ANO CAVITY 
MADE TO ACCOM- 
ODATE AN OUTLET 
BOX WITH A SMALL 
STANDARD LAMP 


BRICK og STONE STEPS 
WITH LIGHTS HIDDEN IN THE 
BRICK PIERS AT BOTTOM 





WITH LAMPS CONCEALED 
UNDER. COPING 





CHANNEL CUT IN 
COPING TO ACCOM- 
ODATE CONDUIT 

SOCKETS AND SMALL 
LAMPS PLACED BE - 
TWEEN BALUSTERS 


WITH LAMP 
UNDER 





ment by lighting certain attractive nooks with flood lights 
placed advantageously in highest trees, or with smaller 
electric lamps semi-concealed in garden wall, the bird bath 


or the lily pool. The garden, thus high lighted becomes a 
place where members of the family can work, play or rest 
throughout the long summer evenings. 

Why not increase the beauty and usefulness of your gar- 
den this coming summer by lighting it? Such equipment 
is not expensive to install—any electrician will gladly give 
you figures and suggestions. Remember always, however, 
to have the installations made by one who really knows how 
it should be done. Remember, too, to buy American made 
bulbs—they are certain to give the most satisfaction. 








WATER_ SUPPLY To 
SMALL UPPER_POOL 
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LAttle Patee 
of Heaven 


ENDERFEET who tour the 

West usually manage to in- 
clude one, two or three of our 
National Parks in their itinerary, 
stopping at Yellowstone, Glacier 
and Yosemite to absorb the enor- 
mity of Nature there. But there 
are relatively few who make the 
pilgrimage to Sequoia Park, no 
doubt because it is smaller than 
most and not so well known. Yet 
I, who have seen them all, believe 
Sequoia Park to be the most im- 
pressive of all the nation’s play- 
grounds. It is a huge Cathedral— 
built high and quiet above the 
fretful works of men. 

In the spring, when the orange 
and olive groves are flowering, 
when the hillsides are covered with 
blooms and the air is dreamily sur- 
charged with the scents and perfumes of 
new, growing life, the San Joaquin Val- 
ley is a beautiful gateway to the Park 
of the Big Trees that towers above it. 

Good roads from all parts of California 
lead to Sequoia. A glance at your map 
will show you how near it is to the 
middle of the State. As the highway 
leaves the Valley, it narrows to a moun- 
tain road, wide enough for two-way 
traffic, good all the way to the Park. In 
the twenty-four miles between Three 
Rivers, the beginning of the ascent, and 
the Giant Forest, the end of the road, 
it rises from eight hundred to sixty-five 
hundred feet above sea level—an aver- 
age of about two hundred fifty feet to 
the mile. A reasonable amount of cau- 
tion is all that is necessary in driving 
these roads; they are no more dangerous 
than the average city street. 

Winding up and around sharp turns 
and snakelike curves, most of the way 





Carl Vare 


Described 
by 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 179 MI 
PORTLAND 87 ML 
SEATTLE 011 Mi 


FROM TULARE: 


TO LOS ANGELES /89 Mi. 





the road hangs to the edge of the moun- 
tain—a cliff on one side, a sheer drop 
on the other. As you climb, the drowsy 
warmth of the Valley below is replaced 
by the invigorating coolness of high 
places. Every turn of the road offers 
more resplendent scenes than the last. 
The snow-topped Sierras on one side, the 
Valley, warm, luxuriant, below. What 
a contrast! Before long the thick 
growth of pines cuts off the view; the 
trees grow larger; you round a bend— 
and there is your first sequoia. 

Words do not describe—you cannot 
imagine—trees thirty feet and more 
through their bases, majestic things 
towering straight into the sky. Silent, 
living things that have been there for 
thousands of years. You must see them 
to believe. The aromatic warmth of 
mountain air, the sun shining down 
through the dark green foliage in golden 
columns on the rich red tree trunks will 
make you want to get out of your car and 





live there for the rest of your life 

Other tree varieties grow in th 
Park—the giant sequoias are scat 
tered among them singly, in pairs 
and in groups. High overhea: 
the wind sighs through the leaf 
branches; below them the smalle 
trees sway in the breeze; but thes 
ancient giants stand, immovab! 
as the mountain from which the 
spring. If God created thes 
things, no church could be as goo: 
a place in which to worship Hin 
as this Temple of Trees. You wi 
feel as your ancestors must have felt 
ages ago, when they were worshipper 
of the Sun. You will look up at thes, 
grand works of Nature and realize tha 
they and the Sun have looked at eac! 
other since before the coming of Christ 

If you have plenty of time you wi! 
want to stay at one of the camps wher 
the shy, tame mule deer begs you fo 
scraps of food, and inquisitive chip 
munks, jays and woodpeckers pester yot 
at mealtime—and like as not will visi 
you in your tent or cabin. Whether you 
have time to stay or not you will at leas 
go to see the General Sherman Tree 
largest and oldest of living things. You 
will want to climb to the top of Mor 
Rock—some thousand-odd steps—anc 
look over the edge to an abrupt drop o 
more than four thousand feet. You wil 
want to see the friendly brown and blac! 
bears. You will want to wander alon; 
a quiet trail and wonder what yor 
(Continued on page 27 
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vergreen Shrubs for Sunset Land 


HEN gardeners are gathered to- 

gether and the man from Massa- 
shusetts or the woman from Washington 
yegins to warm up on the beauty of 
leciduous shrubs, with emphasis, per- 
naps, on the Ghent azaleas or the 
ragrant French hybrid lilacs, just watch 
the California gardener, particularly if 
1e comes from the coast or the southern 
part of the state, try to turn the conver- 
sation onto evergreen flowering shrubs. 
de knows that only in climates of com- 
yaratively warm winters can any very 
wide range of broad-leaved evergreens 
9e grown, and, moreover, that they are 
of prime importance in any garden 
which cannot rest up over the winter 
nonths. He will want to take advan- 
‘age of his favorable conditions, for it is 
1 very real asset he has in his gardening, 
‘he opportunity to tie his house to the 
xround by foundation plantings which 
ire more solid and permanent in their 
-ffect than shrubs which lose their leaves, 
or to frame his garden with a heavy 
screen which will always shut out un- 
desired sights and give backgrounds to 
nis flowering plants at all times of the 
year. 

As this is not a general treatise on 
shrubs but a few notes on some of those 
of moderate size and real distinction 
which are entitled to a place in any gar- 
den adapted to their needs, I shall make 
only brief comments of a general char- 
acter. In the selection of shrubs, those 
to be planted against the house will 
naturally tend to be ones of not too 
rampant growth, as one neither wants 
to be buried by them nor to be con- 
tinually having to cut them down or 
back. On the margins of the garden, on 
the other hand, the less formal and more 
vigorous shrubs make more interesting 


General Favorites 
Adapted to the 
Home Garden 


By Sydney B. Mitchell 


skylines and frame the garden more 
quickly. In the list which follows, 
Azalea hinodogiri is an excellent example 
of a shrub for path or foundation plant- 
ing, Fremontia mexicana for a boundary 
or background shrub. Many shrubs are 
best in full sun, some prefer partial shade. 
Most are quite tolerant of ordinary 
garden soil, though some demand that 
it be lime free. When well established 
the majority can go through the sum- 
mer in the San Francisco Bay region 
without watering, though some will 
be happier with occasional soakings 
such as they naturally get if they border 
lawns. Some need occasional pruning 
to keep them in shape or bounds and to 
produce good flowering wood. Study 
of the flowering habit is necessary to 
settle in each case whether such pruning 
is best done in fall or spring. 

Planting can be done almost any time 
of the year, as evergreen shrubs, unlike 
the deciduous ones, are always supplied 
in pots or balled. Only where an imme- 
diate effect is wanted and can be paid 
for should the largest sizes be bought. 
Young, sturdy stuff is best, if well 
planted, that is in holes much larger 
than their pots, the loose soil filled back 
providing an easy root run, the ball 
unbroken, for evergreens resent root 
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disturbance, and care taken to thor- 
oughly pack the soil around it and water 
well at once. Attention should be given 
to the growing habits and sizes of plants, 
so as not to get them too close together 
or too far apart at the beginning. While 
they do not yet fill the space they will 
some day cover, annuals or bulbs can 
be grown between them. Even in a 
small place it is best to avoid the botan- 
ical garden idea of one shrub of a kind, 
to be satisfied with fewer kinds, and by 
grouping obtain stronger effects and a 
repose impossible in a specimen garden. 


The Best Heathers 


Erica melanthera is my first selection, 
as I am discussing shrubs according to 
season and it is always in flower by New 
Year’s Day, often earlier. This is for 
California gardens the best heath or 
heather, being tall, strong, easily grown, 
and an early and profuse bloomer. It is 
from South Africa. All the heathers 
really adapted to our dry climate are 
from there or around the Mediterranean. 
It is perfectly true that sentiment is all 
for Scotch heather, but as I have several 
plants of this in my own garden I can 
truthfully state that it is inherently far 
less ornamental than its South African 
relatives and, moreover, even on this 
foggy hillside misses its Scotch mist and 
far greater rainfall. 
which merely means the heather with 
black anthers—that much Greek from 
far-off college days still sticks—is un- 
usually tall and upstanding in its family, 
and in its typical form has rosy lavender 
flowers in full panicles which persist in 
good condition for weeks. 
somewhat less rampant variety with 
very much darker, redder flowers, per- 
haps the best for a constricted area. 


Erica melanthera, 


There is a 
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Another heather competing with £. 
melanthera in season is E. mediterranea, 
which has the unsatisfactory habit of 
opening only a few flowers at a time, so 
that there are almost always brown ones 
among the lavender. Much better is 
E. regerminans, of more moderate growth 
than E£. melanthera and giving a solid 
purplish pink effect in late fall and early 
winter from its large panicles of little 
flowers. If you prefer an April heather, 
take E. persoluta alba or E. persoluta 
rosea, the latter particularly attractive 
in its masses of pale smoky pink. These 
are however much shorter-lived than £. 
melanthera. All heathers like an acid 
soil. Most gardens in California have 
such soil, so no preparation is needed, 
but if yours has lime in it the simple 
thing to do 1s to dig a large hole and mix 
the soil in the hole half and half with any 
peat before planting. Erica melanthera 
tends to grow tall, so after a few years 
must be pruned. Do this by cutting 
back flowering branches below the pan- 
icles just as they go out of flower. 


A Good Barberry 


Berberis Darwinti is the best known 
member of the Chilean evergreen bar- 
berries, characterized by small, dark 
green leaves somewhat suggestive of a 
diminutive prickly holly and drooping 
clusters of deep orange flowers in early 
spring. These also are the features for 
which it is valued, for, unlike the Chinese 
deciduous members of the family, it does 
not have brilliant red or coral berries in 
autumn but rather inconspicuous blue- 
purple ones. It is, however, a nice 
shrub either to make a low mass or a 
somewhat informal hedge. Sometimes 
it is even clipped for hedge purposes, 
but as this trimming removes all the 
growth which produces flowers and 
moreover there are many better ever- 
greens for such formal treatment, it is 
better to leave it as nature intended. It 
has no special cultural requirements or 
soil preferences and does well in sun or 
shade. There is a hybrid of this species 
called Berberts stenophylla, with slender, 
arching branches and small, narrow, 
lighter green leaves, the flowers being 
deep yellow. It makes such an impen- 
etrable hedge that, planted on the 
University of California campus at 
Berkeley, just west of Wheeler Hall, 
even students have been unable to make 
a short cut through it. 


For a Dry Slope 


Genista racemosa, also sometimes listed 
as Cytisus racemosus (but it literally 
smells as sweet by either name) is just 


(Continued from page 13) 


one member of the large and, to Pacific 
coast gardeners, very important family 
of brooms. I have picked it because it 
has quite nice green foliage—many 
brooms have no leaves at all—it is not 
rampant or inclined to grow tall and 
gawky in its adolescence, and its racemes 


of bright, sweet, yellow pea-like flowers 


are not only produced in multitudes 
about Easter but keep on coming in a 
less profuse way most of the year. Like 
other brooms, it is extremely resistant 
to drought and indifferent to the quality 


_of the soil, and so extremely desirable 


as a covering for a dry, hungry bank or 
slope and well adapted to places be- 
yond the reach of the garden hose. It 
inclines to self sow but never becomes a 
menace. Its one drawback is that it is 
less resistant to low temperatures than 
many of the brooms, so in cold climates 
is always found as a potted greenhouse 
plant. For the north the best substitute 
is probably the Scotch broom, Cytisus 
scoparius, of fine color but a bit awk- 
ward in growth and limited to a June 
crop of flowers. 


Fremontia Mexicana 


Fremontia mexicana is the one Cali- 
fornia native son in my list, for it is 
found in southern California as well as 
in Mexico. Its large mallow-like yellow 
flowers with rusty-red centers are ap- 
parently preferred to the less grown pure 
yellow Fremontia californica, which has 
the drawback of less precocity in flower- 
ing. True, the dull green fig-like leaves 
and the stiff and rangy growth of this 
tall shrub do not fit it for formal places, 
but its multitude of large flowers, pro- 
duced even on small, young plants, are 
very effective and it is still sufficiently 
uncommon to elicit interest and inquiry. 
This again is a thing to grow on the 
outskirts of the garden, as it goes up to a 
dozen feet or more in time and moreover 
is happiest out of reach of the hose all 
summer, in fact the one thing to remem- 
ber is to plant it in a dry place and leave 
it alone. 


Plant an Azalea 


Azalea hinodegiri may not be every- 
body’s choice for color. It is a brilliant 
rosy crimson, sometimes optimistically 
called in catalogues rosy-scarlet, but 
cruelly described as magenta by those 
who don’t like it. It is one of the 
Kurume azaleas from Japan, evergreen, 
and neat and compact in growth, mak- 


covered with flowers in April or May 













































clude whites, pinks, salmons, reds i 
both single and double flowers, are oa 
the Azalea family those best adapted to} 
the central Pacific coast, being hardier | 
than the evergreen Indian azaleas 
well suited to gardens in the real south 
and more drought-resistant than the 
deciduous varieties of the Ghent or 
mollis sections, which are better furthe 
north where winters are colder and sum- 
mers wetter. Azaleas have definite de- } 
sires; if you cannot supply them it is 
better to leave them to gardeners who 
can. They dislike full sunshine, so give 
them half shade, an eastern or northern | 
exposure rather than a western or © 
southern one. They dislike lime, so to }, 
be sure their soil is acid mix with peat 
and also mulch the plants with it. This | 
will help hold the moisture which they | 
like and do away with the temptation 
to dig the soil around the roots, a prac- | 
_ tice of gardeners very distressing to such | 
surface-rooting plants. Mine do best 
on the margin of a lawn, facing east and 
with shade behind them, as Hinodegiri ]] 
is apt to burn if the sunshine is very | 
brilliant in its flowering season. 





Most Popular of Rock Roses 


Cistus ladaniferus maculatus is cer- | 
tainly the most popular of the rock 
roses, those evergreen shrubs with single | 
rose-like flowers which grow all along } 
the shores of the Mediterranean and so | 
are naturally happy in much of coastal 
California and even as far north as Vic- 
toria, in the case of the hardier species { 
C. laurifolius. Though they differ in | 
their white, rosy-red or pink flowers and 
in their variously gray or green foliage 
and in their stature of from one to six 
feet or more, the rock roses have in com- 
mon the desirable characteristics of in- — 
difference to drought and to poor soil. | 
So they are useful for dry, sunny slopes — 
and make excellent ground covers for ~ 
what might otherwise be neglected 
places, even if the flowers are fugacious 
and in the pinks a bit crude in color. Of 
the beauty of my particular selection, a 
dark green-leaved shrub of three or four 
feet, there is no question, when day after — 
day in May it is covered with its fresh- 
lot of white flowers of perhaps three | 
inches across, each petal with the dark © 
red spot which accounts for this variety — 
being “maculatus.” Though not at 
present commonly available in our nur- 
series, there is also a lovely hybrid of 
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2 PINTS 


Seliciows-Easy tomake 


pour 


2 cups boiling water & &00c 


4 cups sugar CF? @ OM 11c 
add 
1 teaspoon Mapleine®.~ 03c 
stir 


and you have 


|| 2 pints Maplene syrup 
| So 


14c 


LEAR, delicious Mapleine Syrup! Make it 
sj: 60 seconds—and save 34 your syrup costs! 
lillions prefer its flavor—appreciate its 
onomy. Mapleine—today’s quick, easy, 
Guving way to syrup satisfaction—also im- 
arts delicate flavor to desserts, candies, ice 
eams, sauces. Recipes free. 35c bottle saves 
ou $5.04. Order today from your grocer. 
RESCENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

1B Dearborn Street, Seattle, Washington 
| 


MAPLEINE 
« * let your WIFE 
SECRET 


Tew the Mrs. about 

2 the eat-well flavor A. 1. 
% Sauce adds to your fa- 
vorite restaurant dishes 
— tomato juice, steaks 
and chops ... She will 
enjoy it, too. And, oh 
man! how you'll rel- 
ish A 1. on her home- 
cooked beans, roasts, 
casseroles, and fish... 
}\. 1. Sauce is sold by all grocers and 
lelicatessens — ask for it in restaurants, 
a0. Recipes with every bottle. 
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or Saver 


Ger Why be aslave to pots, 


pans and dirty dishes? 
Gottschalk’s Metal 
Sponge, due to a new 
patented process of for- 
mation,cleansandscours 
twice asfast with lesswork. 

Be sure you get “‘the little fellow 
that does the Big job.”’ At 5, 10 
and 25c stores, leading depart- 
ment, hardwareand grocerystores, 
or postpaid direct on receipt of 10c. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP. 
> Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 
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and also adds flavor to the soup. Bring 
to boiling the contents of the kettle, and 
then cook slowly for four hours. Add 
salt, pepper, parsley and thyme, and 
cook one hour. Strain, and when cold, 
remove fat, and clear as suggested above. 
Or if not desired perfectly clear, strain, 
after removing fat, through a fine 
strainer, or doubled cheese cloth. 

There will be, or should be, about 
three quarts of stock. If kept in a cold 
place the stock will jelly, and can be used 
several times for making other soups, as 
well as onion soup. When removing fat 
and using a part of the stock, melt fat 
and pour over the stock remaining. This 
will prevent the stock’s spoiling, and it 
will keep for a long time in a cold place. 

There are other “onion soups” beside 
the one described above. A very good 
one is called 


Potage Soubise 

6 large onions 
3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
114 teaspoonfuls of salt 
lg teaspoonful of pepper 
Slight grating of nutmeg 
I quart of white stock (veal or chicken) 
I pint of rich milk 
I egg 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 

Peel and slice the onions, and cook in 
the three tablespoonfuls of butter for 
five minutes, being careful not to brown 
the butter or onions. Add flour and sea- 
sonings, and when the flour is well mixed 
with the onions, add stock and cook for 
thirty minutes. Rub through a sieve, 
add milk and boil one minute. Add egg 
slightly beaten and mixed with a little 
cold milk or cream, and the two table- 
spoonfuls of butter a little at atime. Be 
careful that the soup does not boil after 
the egg is added. Season as necessary 
until it tastes just right. Serve with 
croutons or bread dice sauted 1n butter. 


A Simple Onion Soup 
3 onions 
2 tablespoonfuls of bacon fat 
3 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 
3 medium sized potatoes, boiled and mashed 
1 quart of hot milk 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
1% teaspoonful of pepper 
2 tablespoonfuls of parsley chopped fine 

Peel and slice the onions, and cook in 
the bacon fat until they are soft; add 
flour, mix, then slowly add the boiling 
water, and stir until the mixture is 
smooth. Add the mashed potatoes to 
the hot milk. Add seasonings, and com- 
bine the potato and onion mixtures. 
Bring to boiling point, strain, add 
chopped parsley, and serve with fried 
bread dice. 

In place of the potato, if desired, you 
may use 3 slices of stale bread. 

These last two recipes may be quickly 
made, and the materials used are those 
which are always at hand. 

The onion, like cabbage, has “‘come 
into its own,” and is no longer consid- 
ered “‘plebeian.”’ In fact, onion soup 
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TRY THE NEW. 
GLOBE At 
Complete 
BISCUIT FLOUR 


c makes the lightest, finest 
biscuits you have ever seen. 
There’s nothing to add but 
liquid and you can have bis- 
cuits ready for the oven almost 
instantly. 


A Theatre Ticket 
in Every Package 


In the top of every package 
of Globe “A1” Complete Bis- 
cuit Flour is a theatre ticket... 
a fully paid admission for chil- 
dren under twelve or a partly 
paid admission to anyone over 
twelve...good at 250 theatres 
in California. Imagine ...the 
finest biscuits, made in the easi- 
est way...and a theatre ticket 
free. Could anything be nicer? 


é Ser’ 
i Lf ; 


Hear “Globe Headlines” 8 P.M. Tues., 





\ Ss sea maidens bring you slices of 
jeicy pinc-2pple—quainat Chinese maidens 
i bring ups of ginger rootc—from the or- 
j chards of Oregon laughing lassies Ene 
blushing cherries—from all the world 
come unusu2l thoughts—all find 2 mellow 
haven in cichest and smoothest of choco- 
bate! Each piece procizims the craftsmanship 
of the artisc—there IS something rent 
—something new—the ultra-modern box 
in foil spells chic and charm—DE LUXE 
\ expresses it. 





You will find—in the wide variety offered 
by our three assortments— as many sur- 
prises 2s one pound can hold! 

{ De Luxe FRUITS & NUTS 

; Dz LUXE ASSORTED CHOCOLATES 

DE Luxe BITTER SWEETS 
in one, two, three and five pound packages 
J at one dollar the pound 





Martha Washington 
Candies 


5630 GEARY STREET e SAN FRANCISCO 
294 Stores and 10 Studio Kitchens ia “Marthe- 
Weshington-Lond™ to moike Life's Pothwoy sweeter. 
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It's made of rich amber glass to keep 
away harmful light rays. 

|| It’s filled a the highest quality ex- 
) tracts made — Burnett's. 


On e at your Grocer’s 


|) BURNETT'S EXTRACTS 


||| Made by JosEPH BURNETT Company 
| 437 D Street, Boston, Mass. 


| It’s sturdy and will not tip over easily. 


} 61 Main Street, San Francisco 
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By Emma Joy 


F you want to make a reputation for 

serving interesting food there is great 
advantage in featuring something spe- 
cial, and planning your meal around it. 
Ask your guests to come and have spoon- 
bread or whatever your specialty 1s. 
At once the ice is broken and conversa- 
tion flows. 

My specialty is southern spoon-bread. 
It appears in all three of the menus I 
am giving, taking the place of any other 
starch. It is delicious when nightly 
made, and reigns supreme with any 
meal. 

Company Dinner No. 1 
Grapefruit 
Little Pork Sausages 
Southern Spoon-Bread 
Baked Tomatoes 
String Beans, Spanish 
(recipe from SUNSET 
Apple Pie Coffee 
Southern Spoon-Bread 
I pint of boiling water 
1% pint of white cornmeal 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
4 eggs, well beaten 
i cupful of milk 

Into the boiling water stir the corn- 
meal and salt. After a brisk stirring 
for one minute, remove from the fre, 
add the butter, stir well, add the well 
beaten eggs, stir again and last add the 
milk which should be cold. It is very 
important to put this together as di- 
rected. Turn into a buttered pudding 
dish and bake 25 minutes in a moderate 
oven (375 degrees). Serve at once, in 
the baking dish, with a spoon. 

The little pork sausages are put into a 
skillet and covered with cold water 
which is poured off as soon as it comes 
to a boil, then the sausages are fried to a 
nice brown, or they may be browned in 
the oven while the spoon-bread bakes. 

The tomatoes are cut in half and 
salted, then buttered cracker crumbs are 
spread generously over each half. Put 
into the oven for 20 minutes to soften 
the tomatoes and brown the crumbs. 
These are served around the sausages 
with bits of parsley. 


Company Dinner No. 2 


Tomato Juice 
Sauted Canned Pineapple 
Spoon-Bread 
Sweet Potatoes, Southern 
Cucumber Pickles 
Molded Grapefruit Salad 
Toasted Wafers Cheese Coffee 


Daisw Ham is a small boneless ham. 


Daisy Ham 


ass = 


Featuring Spoon-Bread 


Three Favorite Company Dinners 































a to boil in cold water to cover, adding 
44 cupful of vinegar, 4 cupful of brow 
sugar, 6 pepper corns, and 6 clove 
Simmer for two hours. Take out of th 
water and cover with the following dres 
ing which is unusual and good: Beat 
egg and add 2 teaspoonfuls of sugam 
I teaspoonful of dry mustard, 14 
spoonful of celery seed, and as many 
rolled cracker crumbs as the mixture 
will hold and yet spread easily. 
into the oven with the sweet potatoeg 
for half an hour, or until nicely browned? 
The sauted pineapple is served on thé 
platter with the ham. 
To make Sweet Potatoes, Southern 
first slice the pared raw potatoes crost 
wise in 34 inch slices. Place a layer oi 
the bottom of a buttered casserole, cover} 
with white sugar, and continue with 
layers of potatoes and sugar until th 
dish is full. Dot generously with bu . 
(herein lies the secret of their goodness)i} 
Then pour over all the juice of es 
lemon and % cupful of water. 
the dish and bake one hour in a mod. 
erate oven (375 degrees). These 
just as good warmed over. A sp 
kling of cinnamon is sometimes addadl 
I consider the cucumber pick es 
worthy of a place on your condimen 
shelf, and they can be made at any time. 
Get a half dozen dill pickles and slic 
about 34 inch thick, diagonally; me 
sure and combine with the same ame 
of white sugar, adding 2 tablespoon 
of pickling spices, which come alread 
prepared, either loose or tied in a bag 
Put into a crock all together with 
plate on top. Stir twice a day for three: 
days, then they are ready for use. The 7, 
will keep indefinitely. 
For the molded grapefruit salad, fil 
individual molds with grapefruit pulp 
and cover with lime or lemon gelatine 
Chill, then turn out and serve on 
lettuce with French dressing. 
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Company Dinner No. 3 


Canned Sauerkrau 
Spoon-Bread ; 
Tomato Soup and Grapefruit Salad, 

Garnished with Canned 
Artichokes 
Apricot Surprise 


Frankfurters 


Cofft 


Rinse the sauerkraut through co 
water once to take out some of the sal 
and cook gently for one hour. Then 'P 
frankfurters, which come in glass j 
over the kraut and heat. Season 
erously with butter and a little bla 
pepper. and serve together on the 






































The salad is quite delicious and nice 
r more elaborate occasions. It can be 
ade the evening before the dinner. 


Tomato Soup and Grapefruit Salad 


1 envelope of granulated gelatine 

¥% cupful of cold water 

I can of tomato soup 

% cupful of water (to rinse soup can) 
¥% teaspoonful of minced onion 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

¥% teaspoonful of salt 


Combine the gelatine and the cold 
@ater, let stand five minutes, then place 
er hot water and stir until the gelatine 
® melted. Combine the remaining in- 
edients, add the gelatine and stir well. 
ill individual molds with grapefruit 
lp, and pour the gelatine mixture 
er it. Set this to harden. When 
ady to serve, turn out on lettuce- 
»vered salad plates and decorate each 
ith a heart or two of canned artichoke. 
our French dressing flavored with a 
tle garlic over all, and a dot of mayon- 
aise on the gelatine. 


The Apricot Surprise is made by put- 
g almond macaroons, two for each 
rson, on an ovenproof platter or on 
‘her dish. I use an oven-glass platter 
pie plate. Over each macaroon lay 
1 apricot, round side up. Make a 
@istard of 3 egg yolks (reserving the 
Whites), 1 pint of milk, and % cupful of 
gar, and cook over hot water, stirring 
til it coats the spoon. Cool. When 
bid flavor with 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
fad % teaspoonful of almond extract. 
jour this over the apricots and maca- 
pons. Beat the egg whites very stiff, 
eating in 6 level tablespoonfuls of 
ugar. Dot a spoonful of this meringue 
ver each macaroon and set into a slow 
en (300 degrees) to rise and brown. 
he custard can be made in the morning 
ad put together later. This is one of 
iiy popular desserts that I have never 
sen in print. 
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Winter in Marin 


ERE, where in spring the larkspur 

quilted hills 

illow in cases blue and green the sea, 

inding such solace in their dips and spills 

5 higher places could not bring to me, 

built my house, and in a redwood vase 

tlaced gold acacia. In the mountain’s 

shade, 

lanted brodica, set queer stones in place - 

or cactus gardens, slept alone, afraid 

nothing but the loss of this content 

Vhich Tamalpais, legend’s Indian maid, 

eclined to watch. Tonight, irked by fog- 
haze 

ler head 1s turned away. The summer- 
spent 

eptember brings bare hills and brown that 
fade 

he tranquil months to storm-toned winter 

days. 
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Enjoy Your Own Cabin 
foe. sac. this:year 


ONTAINS hundreds of cabin ideas, 

and a wealth of plans, pictures and 
diagrams that will make it easy for you to 
build and possess the vacation home of 
your dreams ..... anda whole pack-kit 
of ideas on Western outdoor life, hunting, 
fishing, and camping... .. ideas that will 
add to the enjoyment of your outdoor life 
and save you many times the slight cost 
of the book. 

A 64-page book, pack-full of the best 
ideas collected by Sunset Magazine in 
three years from over 200,000 readers who 
have learned every angle of cabin building 
and outdoor life from practical experience. 

Whether you are building a cabin, going 
on a camping trip, packing in, or just plan- 
ning, you will want this book at once. 
Contains every trick of the old-timers’ bag, 
will add to your comfort, improve your 
camp cooking, even help you catch a few 
more fish, and increase your vacation fun 
for years to come. Order your copy today 
..... then give it up if you can. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE, 


1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


20 CABIN PLANS, in- 
cluding cabins of log, stone 
and frame construction. 


10600 IDEAS for building 
and decorating the vacation 
home. 


® © 
RUSTIC FURNITURE and 


how to make it. 
® @ 


30 CAMP RECIPES by Old 
Timers. 
® © 


CAMPING EQUIPMENT. 
© ©@ 


GRUB LISTS for hikers, 
campers and those who 


pack in. 
e @ 


Care and Cooking of FISH 
and GAME. 


C. 


in stamps 
or coin 


YES, I want a copy of the SUNSET Camp and Cabin Book. I enclose 50c. Please mail the book 


post-haste. You are to refund my money if I return the book. 
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‘“MURINE’S JUST 
GREAT FOR TIRED, 
ACHING EYES!” 


SUNS 





SAYS A NEW YORK STENOGRAPHER 


Approved by Good Housekeeping Bureau 


“I’m a stenographer in a Wall Street office, 
where I have to work under artificial light all 
day long. Often, until I discovered Murine, 
I used to go home with eyes so tired and 
aching that my whole evening was spoiled. 


“‘Now, however, I simply apply a few drops of 
Murine and in no time at all my eyes feel 
fresh and rested again. What’s more, it makes 
them clearer, brighter and more attractive. 
Murine’s just great for tired, aching eyes!”’ 


Thus does another add her praise to that of 
millions who know there’s nothing like 
Murine for quickly and safely relieving eye 
weariness. Formula of a veteran eye special- 
ist, it contains 10 ingredients which act to 
invigorate the eyes and to make them clear 
and sparkling. Sold by all drug stores. 


URINE; 


OUR 


EYES 








TEETHING TIME| 
Thoughtful mothers the world over have 
for more than sixty years saved their babies 
needless pain by using 
DR. STEDMAN’S /“"s 
TEETHING POWDERS 1 J 


Guaranteed absolutely free from any 
injurious ingredient and none genuine 


without this Trade- 
=> Mark. Your Drnggist 
can supply you. 
MARIS 


JAMES H, STEDMAN, Englanc 














CUTICURA SOAP 


Acknowledged as a Protection 


against Skin Troubles 


Price 25c. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 12K, Malden, Mass. 








When your floor lamp cord becomes 
soiled, give 1t a coat of quick-drying en- 
amel in a color to harmonize with the 
room. 


NoJo JOKETO BEI DEAF 


P. Way mace himself near after 25 yeurs of deafness, with bis 


“ArtiBeiat Ear Drums. They stopped head noises and ringing ears. 


They are invisible 


. Write for his true story. ‘‘How I Got Deaf and 
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Reducing for 
Health and Beauty} 


By Barbara Lenox 


Ha suggested last month cer- 
tain methods of keeping the face 
perennially young, let us see what we can 
do about keeping the body youthfully 
slender, efficient and beautiful. There is 
nothing that gives such an effect of age, 
and robs the most fashionable gowns of 
smartness as a thick waistline and heavy 
hips. And fat is not only an enemy of 
beauty but of health. Ask your phy- 
sician—he can tell you about unpleasant 
things that happen to overweight people. 
Besides, there is the sluggishness and 
inertia which usually accompanies extra 
poundage, and stomachs which are 
convex instead of concave are always 
unpleasant. 

If you are excessively overweight, 
past 50, or have a glandular disturbance, 
you should reduce only under the direc- 
tion of a physician. For the average 
person there are many ways of fighting 
fat. There is drugging. Certain chem- 
ical preparations will destroy fat, but 
according to Dr. A. J. Cramp, “they 
will so upset the digestive functions that 
reduction of weight follows from sheer 
malnutrition.” Obviously in losing 
weight you do not want to lose your 
health as well. Equally to be censured 
is excessive purging, often indulged in 
by jockeys to the devastation of their 
health. 

Since being fat means that you eat 
too much and exercise too little, ob- 
viously the natural cure lies in more 
exercise and less food. But that doesn’t 
mean starvation. The body should have 
all the necessary foodstuffs, including 
butter and potatoes, but small portions 
of fattening foods, and no second help- 
ings. Cake, jam, puddings, etc., are of 
course not necessities. It is helpful to 
look upon your appetite as an enemy, a 
sly, scheming enemy, always trying to 
get you to eat more than you need. You 
can fool your appetite by eating the 
bulky foods first; and by eating slowly, 
you will find that no matter how raven- 
ous you were at the start of a meal, you 
will be satisfied with half the usual 
amount of food. Substituting foods 
makes reducing quite painless. Try a 
fruit gelatine for dessert instead of pie, 
and if your appetite starts nagging you 
in the middle of the afternoon, chew 
gum, or better still, lose yourself in a 
good mystery story. The in-between 
nibbles are stumbling blocks to slimness 
so be on guard. And watch out for 
constipation. 

As a reducer and skin beautifier, a 
24 hour weekly fast is helpful. Does 


let’s call it forgetting to eat. When din. 
ner hour arrives, walk, drive, read, 
anything to keep busy until after the) 
dinner hour has passed. You will be 
surprised how your appetite diminishe 
after the “habit hour” of eating has) 
gone by. Go to bed early, coffee fo 


breakfast, and at noon aclear broth made) 
of unpeeled vegetables, and there your) 


24 hour fast is up! Along with a sensible 
diet you must exercise. Farmers have 
enormous meals, and yet as a whole they 
are lean people, due to the fact that the 
work off their food fuel. 

Exercise can give you a well-propor. 
tioned figure, and a flexible whalebone 
pliancy. For reducing you will nee¢ 
localized exercises, some for hips, for 
double chins, etc. There are splendid 
charts and courses developed by special 
ists which you can follow in the priva 
of your own home. Every woma 
should have exercises which will build 


a firm natural corset around her hips and _ 
thighs, exercises which will keep the~ 
neck young, clean cut and graceful, 


exercises which will massage the interna 
organs and correct constipation. Deep 
breathing is a splendid reducer as it 
increases oxidization, so make yourself 
a star breather and use only the purest 
brand of air available. 
In addition to special exercises, yo 
should have every day some supple 
mentary exercise such as garde 
walking, housework. Even bed makin 
can be a beauty giving exercise if you 
will let it—in pulling up the bed clothes 
bend, stretch, reach. Make a little game 
of it, keep the abdomen in and spread 
the fingers. Look upon gardening in 
the same way. Give beauty to the body 
as well as to the garden. And in the 
morning try awakening the body by 
self massage. Begin with one leg, stroke, 
knead, slap up toward the heart, work 
up the thigh, then the hip. Now the 
other leg. Energize the tissues, and in a 
few minutes you will be thoroughly alert. 
Many women have fear of becoming 
wrinkled if they reduce, but if a natural 
method is used, and the loss of weight: 
is gradual instead of sudden, there will. 
be no difficulty with wrinkles. It is not 
advisable to be too strenuous in starting: 
a reducing program; begin slowly, but 
be persistent. There are no holidays in 
reducing. Give your face special atten- 
es ; 4 
tion in the way of cleanliness and lubri 
cation, and try to follow some of th 
suggestions made last month. Clear 
eyes, sparkling with health, smooth skin 
and a body vigorous, alert and vital— 
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Stop scrubbing toilets 
with your hands! 


i le rub- 
£ disagreeab i 
ae scrubbing, use oe 
Ugly stains Bo ae 
to a ‘gleaming eon 
and germs Bo: | neue 
hich you cant Tt He 
ea scrub, becomes S$ 
sanitary! 
There’s no 
Sani-F lush. 


spots, 
never 
cleaner 


Tk F 
tt ht grocery, 2s tes 
aa ageue, Jush—cleam1ng 
automobile radiators. See 
rections on can. 


Sqni-Flush 
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injures 
toilet 
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cA 
FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
\ camp—new or old fireplace. 


im. Heatilator Co., 752 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 
palin 






In making cabin furniture remember 
these standard heights—3o inches for the 
dining table; legs of dining chairs, 18 
inches; legs of reclining chairs 14 to 16 
inches; benches same height as chairs: 
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Little Patch of Heaven 


(Continued from page 12) 


would have done there a thousand years 
ago. 

Another day or two and you will want 
to get a guide and a pack horse and 
follow more trails to adventure. You 
will visit the hollow fallen sequoia that 
Hale Tharp, discoverer of the Park, 
made his home in—and once had our 
beloved John Muir as a guest. More 
days will take you through lovely 
flowering meadows on more quiet, 
peaceful trips over silent trails—trips 
and trails that will do your heart much 
good. If you do not take the trail trip 
to Mount Whitney, you can look out 
ovet intervening mountain ranges and 
see its snowy sides; and ycu will recall 
that just the other side of its icy heights 
not so many miles away, lies Death 
Valley. 

If you like to fish, frothy-white icy 
torrents and placid black pools will in- 
vite you to probe their depths fer rain- 
bow, steelhead, Loch Leven and golden 
trout. And in the evening, as the sun 
goes down you will want to build a 
campfire on Sunset Rock, behind your 
cabin, and watch its red blaze die out 
to yellow nothingness as the moon 
comes up to reveal the immensity of the 
heights and depths above and below ycu. 

Not so large as the better-known 
patks, perhaps; but even more than the 
others—because of the sentient Se- 
quoias—a journey to this little patch of 
Heaven will make a happier, more 
understanding man and woman of each 
of you. 


Do You Ski? 
Ade up and down the West Coast 


and throughout Sunset Land winter 
has been heralded with glee—for it 
means week-ends in the mountains and 
winter sports. Skiing is perhaps one of 
the most popular forms of winter sport 
to be had. And skiing is easy—once 
you learn! If you have not yet mas- 
tered the art, you will be glad to know 
that a comprehensive illustrated book 
on “How to Ski’ is available through 
Sunset Travel Service for 25 cents. It 
is guaranteed to add to the pleasure of 
your snow sports. The supply is lim- 
ited, so order at once. 


Contentment 
A ove me spreads the midnight sky, 


my face 1s toward the rain; 

Pine needles are my only bed, the snow 
my counterpane. 

The woods around are my four walls, the 
stars my canopy; 

The chirping of night crickets is my forest 


ea 27 





LOWER RATES 


This Winter Season— at the World-Famous 


AMBASSADOR 
HOTEL 


KA N UG ££. 2.5 





Los 


HE attractions of this great 
hotel may now be enjoyed 
on a most conservative budget. 


All outside rooms with bath at 
remarkably low rates. 


Restaurant prices have all been 
materially reduced. 





TTRACTIONS include a new sun- 
tan sand bathing beach with an out- 
door plunge and complete recreational 
center, including baths of all kinds, mas- 
sage and physical conditioning for men 
and women. All Sports, 22-Acre Park, 
18-hole Rancho Golf Club, 19-hole Pitch 
and Putt Golf Course, Tennis Courts, 
Archery, All-Talking Motion Picture 
Theatre, 35 smart Shops and the in- 
comparable 


“COCOANUT GROVE” 
for dancing nightly 


PLEASE WRITE FOR REVISED ROOM AND RESTAURANT TARIFFS 


BEN L. FRANK, Manager 
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(ee to the very severe weather ex- 
perienced during this winter it will 
be necessary to go over many of the 
subjects in the garden and cut them 
back to the new shoots which should 
be now showing near the base of the 
main stem. This will encourage this 
season’s growth. A little finely screened 
peat placed around these plants at the 
base will help to protect the shoots and 
insure a steady growth. Such treatment 
will be helpful to most subjects in the 
perennial garden such as delphiniums, 
paeony, physostegia, thalictrum, ger- 
bera, salvia, phlox, columbines, doroni- 
cum, anemone, Campanula grandiflora 
and cannas. If you have not added this 
fine selection to your garden it will be a 
good time to order them now for early 
planting. Perennial borders must be 
well dug and fertilized, especially if the 
soil has been neglected. Most garden 
soils can be improved by Calcium ni- 
trate, particularly those which tend to 
cake; by applying this when preparing 
the ground you will start your plants off 
with nitrogen for the season, while the 
lime will help to unlock other plant food 
in the soil. 


Treatment of Shrubs and Climbers 

The cold weather was somewhat rough 
on the shrubs and so these should be 
gone over carefully to cut back any 
damaged tips. It will be well to cut back 
well beyond the damage point as this 
will encourage new growth for the season. 
Many subjects such as coprosma, 
choisya, eugenia and fuchsia must be so 
treated. Climbers which have been dam- 
aged will need severe cutting—among 
these are bignonia, bougainvillea, pas- 
sion vine, clianthus, Ficus repens and 
plumbago. Tie up the vines as you pro- 
ceed with the trimming and examine for 





Gardening in the Bay Regio 


By 
Albert R. Gould 


mealy bug, scale and any other wander- 
ing insects. While on the job remove all 
loose bark for it is here that the mealy 
bug will hide. Do not overlook the 
wisteria while this cleaning process is 
going on—remove any dead wood. Dig 
carefully around the roots of shrubs and 
climbers and apply a good fertilizer. 
Where any of the above mentioned in- 
sect pests are present, use an effective 
spray with an efficient sprayer both of 
which should always be on hand at all 
times. 


Rock Gardens 


Rock gardens may be given a clean- 
up now and any dead leaves or old 
flowering stems cut away. Some sub- 
jects will need thinning out and may be 
replanted in any vacancies in this garden 
section. Fill in all these by planting in 
groups, planting the smaller species to- 
gether. Each group should be made up 
of five or seven plants. See that proper 
drainage has been arranged for and soil 
well prepared before planting. Snails 
and slugs are often the greatest pest of 
rock plants. Hand picking is most effec- 
tive but they can also be trapped by 
lettuce leaves or slices of potatoes, which 
should be placed in various places under 
the rocks. Wood lice or sowbugs may be 


The garden scene pictured above is 
just one of many attractive nooks 
found in the garden of Wm. L. Wilson, 
Livermore, California. Mr. Wilson 
planned his own garden and did all of 
the work in odd hours and Sundays. 








destroyed by one of the advertised rem- 
edies; also trapped under pieces of old 
board. Propagation of rock plants can 
be best carried out by placing small por- 
tions of the root or other divisions in 
‘Small pots or pans, in sandy soil or 
finely broken lime rubble. These can be 
planted later in their respective posi- 
tions. Water should be given moderately 
to these plants being propagated. Many 
subjects may also be raised from seed in 
pots or boxes of sandy soil and fine leaf 
soil. It is better to raise these under 
glass in cold frames but they should be 
given plenty of ventilation during the 
day. Among the many rock garden sub- 
jects easy to raise are: linaria, aubretia, 
Alyssum saxatile, heuchera, campanulas 
(creeping type), dianthus, potentilla, 
Geranium sanguineum, Geum borisi1, sax- 
ifragas, Cherianthus llioni, phlox 
(dwarf), Myosotis, Pentstemon rupicola, 
Veronica repens and Alpine poppy. Most 
of these should be in your rock garden; 
seed can be sown this month or next. 
This selection will provide bloom many 
months of the year. 


Plants to Surround the Pool 


Chief among the marsh or bog plants 
are the Japanese Iris (Kaempferi) of 
which there are quite a number of very 
fine varieties in delicate shades. They 
thrive best in rich, well-fertilized soil 
and of course delight in plenty of 
moisture and full sunshine. Once planted 
they can be left alone for several years 
and will become naturalized. There are 
other water iris such as Jris versicolor 
(blue) and Jris pseudacorus (yellow). 
Lobelia cardinalis is an attractive native 
of this country and if it is planted in | 
groups and left to become naturalized 
its scarlet flowers by the pool will be- 
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AZALE INODIGIRI 


ee siial 
FLOWERING 
PLANTS 


add interest and beauty to 
your garden. 


Among the 807 varieties of 
shrubs and trees listed in our 
FREE 80-page, 1933 Garden 
Book (send coupon below) are 
the following: 


Azaleas, $1.25 to $3.00. 


19 varieties 


Rhododendrons, $2.25 to $7.50. 


18 varieties 


Camellias, $2.25 to $5.50. 


5 varieties 


Magnolias, $2.00 to $6.00. 


7 varieties 
Flowering Peaches, 60c to 75c. 


10 varieties 
Kolkwitzia (Beauty Bush), 60c. 
Viburnum Carlesi, $1.50. 
Daphne Cneorum, $2.25. 
Daphne Odora Marginata, $2.50. 
Olea Fragrans, $1.00. 
Michelia Fuscata, $3.75. 
Kalmia (Mountain Laurel), $2.50. 
Paulownia (Empress Tree), $2.50. 





FREE—Send this Coupon for a copy 
of our 80 Page Illustrated 1933 GAR- 


NURSERY CoO. 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding Jr. Pres. 
NILES, CALIFORNIA 


Please send me your FREE, 80 page 1933 
GARDEN BOOK. 









































come a brilliant sight for many months. 
Myosotis scorpoides with its small, clear 
blue flowers with yellow centers will pro- 
vide bloom during spring and summer 


around the pool. The yellow calla is | 


also a fine subject. Caltha palustris is a 
native marigold, bright yellow. Cyperus 
papyrus is the tall stately paper plant 
of Egyptian fame without which many 
pools would lose their fine background 
so now you know the exact location for 
this plant. It is often possible to use 
the overflow water from the pool to 
water these bog plants. Hemerocallis, 
agapanthus and Siberian iris may be 
planted not far from the pool for effect 
but these do not need as much water 
as the above mentioned bog plants. 
They need a rich well-fertilized soil, 
however. 


Chrysanthemums, Their Propagation 


It will be necessary to sub-divide the 
roots of the hardy border varieties of 
chrysanthemum and replant them with- 
out delay. Cut up these clumps into 
small sections and plant at least six 
inches apart. Cuttings of the large- 
flowered varieties may be taken from 
the old clumps. Make these two inches 
long, cutting them immediately below 
the joint before placing them in sand 
or sandy soil in boxes or pots. Place 
cuttings in semi-shade and water care- 
fully until they root. Only the strong- 
est shoots and plants should be used for 
propagation; poor varieties should be 
discarded. Remove the leaves from the 
cuttings when making up. If they show 
signs of damping off, water at once with 
liquid sulphur and thereafter water less 
frequently. 


Annuals and Perennials to Sow Now 


Looking ahead towards a gay garden 
this summer we must get our flowers 
sown as soon as possible. First we must 
prepare a seed frame or seed boxes in 
which to sow the numerous subjects. 
Good drainage here is important as is 
also a good mixture of leaf soil sand and 
garden loam. Among the best annuals 
we are glad to introduce a collection of 
double cornflowers (white, mauve, red, 
rose, blue and maroon); sweet sultans 
(white, lilac, rose and purple); dianthus 
(Salmon Queen, Chamoise rose, Lucifer, 
Snowball, heddewegii and chinensis); 
Venedium fastuosum (a South African 
orange daisy); carnation; marguerite in 
mixed colors; hollyhock (carnation 
flowered); larkspur (Miss California 
and Carmine King); annual phlox (in 
mixed colors starred and fringed); sal- 
piglossis (mixed); stocks (Giant Im- 
perial and Dwarf ten weeks); Rudbeckia 
superba; verbenas (lavender, rose, red, 
blue and white); statice sinuate (mixed); 
petunia (brilliant rose and Star im- 
proved); nemesia (mixed); and violas. 
Sow the seeds of these varieties very 
thinly. Study the new seed catalogues 
for other desirable varieties of annuals 
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« CHOOSE » 
FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


FOR 
BETTER GARDENS 
















Luscious Vegetables 
Now Priced to Suit 
the present day purse 


at 5. 
Per Packet 
No Reduction in Quality 


The Sensational 
New Double 
Nasturtium 


GOLDEN 
GLEAM 


The first Double 
Nasturtium which 
’ can be grown from seed. 

Golden Yellow, Double, 
Fragrant. Very free flowering. Easy to 
grow. Tryitthis year. Any store hand- 
ling Ferry’s Seeds will secure packets 
of this Novelty for you if not in stock. 
Price 15c. per packet. 





Ferry’s 
1933 Home 
Garden Catalogue 





or 


Listing and Illustrating 


—S The Best in Seeds 
* NOW READY—FREE 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Free 1933 Home 
Garden Catalogue. 


ao zi 


This 1933 
CET Clay 
ETE Loy] 
for your 1933 


Garden . . . flowers, plants, vegetables, 
specialties; a profusion of rare and inter- 
esting novelties, 112 pages... thousands 
of items... 65 flower varieties in full 
color. Since 1871, Germain has issued no 
catalog so attractive. Send for free copy. 


GERMAINS 


Horticultural Specialists since 1871 





Everything 








Seema PRR RB RRR ERE y 
Write your name and address and mail 

GERMAIN’S, Sixth and Main, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Please mail me a copy of your FREE 1933 CaTALoc. 
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Learn to your own gue and iP 
why Kunderd Gladioli stand supreme. Learn, 
too. why Kunderd originations have won more 
prizes in more shows, under more judges, than 
all other Gladioli in the world combined. 
Kunderd bulbs, free from thrips and dis- 
eases, produce the finest spikes of the 
most perfect blossoms. 

This new book describes the world’s 
outstanding Gladioli, and tells how you 
can grow Kunderd introductions in your 
own garden. Avoid disappointments. Buy 
Kunderd bulbs. Prices amazingly low this 
year. Send for the catalogue, using the 
coupon. 


* meee eee ee eee ee ee 


A. E. KUNDERD. 401 Lincoln Way W.. Goshen, Ind. 
Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1933—F REE! 
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1933 COLOR CATALOG FREe 
Beautify large or small garden with a Water 
Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite frag 
rance. Easy to care for. Plenty of flowers 
shortly after planting. California Water Lil- 
ies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 
POOL thrive ane nee 4 a ce te a 
- ivery GUARANTE ig 133 Catalog tells 
$4. Ysa $995 how to make a Water Garden; care of Water 
postpaic Lilies ete, Write for FREF. copy 
JOHNSON WATER GARDENS, Box 1I411, Hynes, calif. 


GLAD FANS~! Geta thrill, have “ Siete Giny 


Different’; grow our HighGrade unbloomed Pedigreed 
Crosses: vreatly reduced nrices. interesting Tl iat free. 
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I Made a Pump For My Poc 


I WANTED a pump for my fish pond 
—a pump so that the water could go 
tumbling from one part of the pool to 
the other and back again, giving the 
effect of running water. I investigated 
the many pumps on the market and 
while I found some excellent ones at 
very reasonable prices, none were priced 
low enough for my pocketbook. About 
that time I decided to make one for 
myself. 

Further investigation proved even the 
equipment was too expensive for my 
humble purse, so the local junk yard 
seemed a likely place for me to begin 
collecting the necessary parts. After 
much browsing, snooping and haggling, 
I finally found a water pump—in good 
condition—from an old Buick car, and 
a quarter horse power motor from a 
dilapidated washing machine. These, 
the most important parts were mounted 
on a board, their shafts connected and 
aligned, then the rest was easy. 

Waterproof loom, to carry the wires 
and to keep them dry, was run under- 
ground from a nearby electrical outlet 
to the “pump house,” a one-half inch 
pipe was installed from the falls to the 
outlet of the pump, and from the intake 
a three-quarter inch pipe (to act as a 
syphon) was run over the edge of the 
pool and down to within a few inches of 
the bottom. This, by the way, should 
have a little wire mesh strainer over it 
to prevent the fish from being sucked 
into the pump. 


A sketch showing plan of water circulation 
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The pump is at extreme left of picture 
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The pump house presented no seriou) 
difficulties. It was made of 2x12 
wood planking and was just large eno 
for the pump and motor. It was burt 
in the ground so that the bottom 
just a few inches below that of the p 
—this was done so the syphon wot 
work properly. This small outfit kee 
the water in our pool well aerated a 
for the initial cost of about ten doll: 
and a small running expense gives t 
merry sound of tinkling water in 
garden—a sound that we all love 
hear.—Renwick France. 


OX a recent cross-country trip 
found an excellent and economi 
method of heating canned foods 
meals at any time and any place, wi 
out the necessity of going to cafes, a 
their attendant expense, or of build 
fires along the road. 

I merely placed several cans of co} 
beans, and the like on the exhaust ma 
fold of my car, and whenever we desi 
to eat, we had only to stop, raise t 
hood, and there was our dinner steam 
hot and ready to be opened. 

If it is impossible to lay cans on yot 
manifold, a small wire basket can 
made and fastened so that the botte 
comes in contact with the manifa 
Try this the next time you take an a 
trip. It will save you much in the y 
of cafe bills and time.—R. M. 
Hollywood. 
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Seeds, acclimated 
and adapted to Pacific 
Coast conditions—of 
high germination—true 
to name—proven by ac- 


tual test over years to be 
““Best for the West.” 


And such a range of 
selection—127 varieties 
in Lilly’s 5¢ packets— 
special assortments of 
new and fine varieties 
of flower seeds specially 
priced. Vegetable seeds 
are selected varieties, 
the best for home gar- 
dens and commercial 
growing. | 

Your Lilly dealer can show 
you these “Best for the West” 
seeds and supply you with a beau- 
tiful catalog—or write for copy 


to The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Seattle, 
Washington. 





Established 1885 


(ie 
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Dahlias from Seed 


a the last few years amateur 
gardeners as well as commercial 
growers have had interesting results 
with dahlias grown from seed. Since all 
new dahlias come from seed, every gar- 
dener who plants them has the oppor- 
tunity of developing a new variety. 

Along the Pacific Coast dahlia seeds 
may be sown under glass in January or 
directly in the open ground in late Feb- 
ruary. In colder sections of the West, 
follow general planting dates for spring 
seed sowing. If you sow seeds under 
glass, fill the box or pan about three 
inches full with soil composed of sandy 
leaf mold or garden loam. Sprinkle the 
seed on top, press lightly into the soil 
and cover with half an inch of very light 
soil, which has been put through a wire 
screen. Place the box in a warm, shel- 
tered location and keep fairly moist. 
Cover with a glass which has been cov- 
ered with dark paper, raising the glass 
slightly at one end of the box. In case 
the glass becomes wet underneath, lift 
it and wipe it off. 

Germination of dahlia seed usually 
takes place anywhere from two weeks 
to three months. As soon as the plants 
are large enough to handle easily, prick 
them out with a nail file and either 
transplant to three-inch pots or to the 
open ground. Young plants need pro- 
tection, especially in colder sections, so 
cover them at night with empty straw- 
berry boxes or flower pots. Planted in 
the open, they should be at least one 
foot apart and in rows 1% feet apart. 
They do best in full sun and should be 
staked very early. If you wish to obtain 
extra large flowers, leave only the ter- 
minal bud on each branch—disbud pom- 
pon and cactus types cautiously. 

At blooming time destroy all scraggy 
looking varieties and any plants with 
poor flowers. In the collection, however, 
will be many plants well worthy of a 
permanent place in your western garden. 
When the plants die down in the fall, 
store the tubers over winter and replant 
the following spring.—Marie Olsson. 


Watsonias and Tigridias 


For best results with Watsonias 
the ground should be spaded deep, add- 
ing fertilizer during the operation. The 
bulbs should be planted immediately— 
four inches deep and about eight inches 
apart. ‘ligridias may be grown in any 
good garden soil which should be well 
dug and fertilized. The bulbs should be 
planted four inches apart and two inches 
deep. There is a variety of colors in 
orange, yellow, rose and white and they 
may be secured in a mixture. Plant 
them in groups in your flower borders 
and it will not be necessary to disturb 
the bulbs from year to year. Their posi- 
tianc ehanld. however. he marlked 
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To make 
your garden 





ERE'S THE GREAT 

humus-base soil 
builder—the fertilizer 
that’s weed-free and dif 
Jerent. \t provides your 
garden or lawn with bal- 
anced, available food 
required for sturdy pro- 
fuse growth. 


The humus base helps 
the soil to retain mois- 
ture—its elements pro- 
mote plant vigor. It is 
odorless and easy to 
apply—prompt in its 
results. Morcrop is a 
complete fertilizer—in- 
suring larger production 
and better quality. 


Your Lilly dealer has both 
Garden and Lawn Morcrop and 
will gladly explain the difference 
between Morcrop and ordinary 
fertilizers. 
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EED the grass! Give it a liberal 

Spring tonic of Loma, the scientifi- 
cally balanced plant food that goes to 
work right at the roots. Feeds, stimulates, 
accelerates healthy growth. (Wonderful 
for flowers and vegetables, too!) 


If your soil needs conditioning, use 
SOIL-PREP first to bind loose, sandy 
soil together . . . aerate hard, clay soil— 
give ita sponginess that holds moisture 
around thirsty plant roots. SOIL-PREP 
is rich in humus content and available 
plant food, and is far superior to ma- 
nures and bone meal. Tennessee Corpo- 
ration, 61 Broadway, 

New York, N. Y. fh 


the scientifically prepared 


PLANT FOOD 
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AND HOW TO CONTROL THEM 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


Then get an ACME Mole Trap 
$2.00 Each and worth it! At your dealer or direct. 


C. E. GRELLE, 


GET YOUR FREE COPY OF 


MOLES 


Green Hills, PORTLAND, ORE. 





Gladiolus and Dahlias 


From the internationally known Salbach Gardens 
at new low prices. Rare, exclusive varieties of superior 
Write 
today for Salbachs free 1933 catalogue, profusely 
illustrated in color to enable you to select new 


quality and unusual beauty for your garden. 


beauty for your garden at small cost. 


CARL SALBACH 
645 Wooimont Avenue 


Berkeley, California 










To hide ugly wires 


Hang up all your pictures on 


Moore Push-less Hangers 


Won't mar walls. 4 sizes. 


10c. Packets Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. Philadelphia 









9/ SAN RAFAEL 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


“One of California’s finest private schools” — Non-sectarian 


sities. an scholastic standard. 
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5. A. supervision. Catalog. 
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One hour from San Francisco. Primary, Grammar, 
High School, Junior College. Fully accredited to 
U niversity of C alifornia and other leading Univer- 


Military system 
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Good Taste In Western 


Gardens 
(Continued from page 9) 


conceived in the mind of the designer. 
Plant growth is often so temperamental 
and variant under differing conditions 
of soil, temperature and general exposure 
that an element of speculation enters 
into the outcome of planting. And 
again, one’s love for individual plants 
may lead him into the error of forgetting 
the general effect of group planting be- 
cause of his enthusiasm for the specimen 
plant. 

For these reasons good taste demands 
that very special attention be given to 
the selection and spacing of plant ma- 
terials. When one is setting out tiny 
trees or shrubs they do seem to be so 
lonely in the wide spaces allotted to 
them that it is always a temptation, even 
to the experienced, to plant them too 
thickly. Sometimes one purposely 
spaces plants too closely, with the 
avowed intention of thinning them after 
size has been attained. But this is a 
dangerous practice. So seldom is the 
thinning well done, if at all. In the first 
place it is difficult to thin without leav- 
ing awkward groupings and unsightly 
bare spots; and in the second place it is 
so easy to weaken in one’s good inten- 
tions,—good intentions, the failure of 
which have injured many a garden. 
There is a real moral hazard to overcome 
in such practice. Because of these things 
I feel that it is better to place the plants 
intended for permanent garden structure 
in their proper positions for mature 
effects, and to fill in temporarily with 
flowering and herbaceous plants that 
are more or less seasonal and temporary 
anyway and that will yield to the ex- 
panding growth of the permanent trees 
and shrubs. Thoughtful attention to 
proper spacing is very essential to en- 
during garden success. 


In the selection of plants one should | 


also consider foliage textures in their 
proper combinations. Such considera- 


tions can go far toward the happy solu- |j4 


tion of harmony and contrast within the 
garden. Within reasonable limits it is 
possible to alter apparent distances by 
the proper arrangement of foliage tex- 
tures and colors. The coarse, dark- 
green foliages in the foreground, with 
the finer-leaved textures of gray-green 
in the background tends to give the 
effect of receding distance; while a re- 
verse of this arrangement will tend to 
shorten apparent distance and bring the 
“back of the garden nearer the front.” 


Colors of flowers also bear a very 
direct relation to the general garden 
effect. Warm colors in the foreground, 
reds, oranges and yellows, with the 
cooler blues and lavenders in the dis- 
tance, have a like tendency to suggest 
increased depth of distance; while, of 
course, a reverse arrangement flattens 
oi eal To neu lew mudewss buataae 
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CAsk your dealer for the 
‘Birdseed that 


PUTS SUNSHINE IN 
HIS SONG 


Your canary’s song depends upon his 
health and happiness. Try this marvelous 
new Sunshine-vitamin seed . . . dust-free. 
Developed by a famous live-bird firm in 
feeding its thousands of birds . . . Scien- 
tifically correct, and at no extra cost. 


obison’s 


~~ 3 
SD VITAMIN 


Bird Seed 


PATENT PENDING 


~ 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and fifteen cents for a full 
size trial carton to 


ANSEL W. ROBISON 
40 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Cal:f. 


2 HARDY WATER LILIES +o. 





$2.25 Value 
$1.25 deliveree 


Fragrant Pink and Fragrant White. Sensational intro- 


ductory offer. Mail order today. Quantity limited. 
Neah-kah-nie Lily Lake Nehalem, Oregor 
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B= ready to fight for your 
flowers. Have “Black 
Leaf 40” handy when insects 
appear. This insecticide is double-acting. | 
It kills both by contact and fumes. 
“Black Leaf 40” very economical. A little 
goes a long way. One or two teaspoon- 
fuls to a gallon of water is all that is 
needed. Sold everywhere by retailers. 
Write us for free spraying chart 


TOBACCO 
BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP. 
Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 


Also Kills Poultry Lice. 
Directions on labels. 




















This FREE Book Tells You 


HAT TO PLANT 
IN FEBRUARY 





‘Call at Hallawell’s 256 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or mail postcard or 
coupon for this storehouse of help- 
ful information for your 1933 Garden. 


HALLAWELL’S 


Reliable Seeds, Plants, Bulbs 


Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. A. 
| 256 Market Street, San Francisco 


Please send your free Garden Book. 


i. I Le Y An unusual selection of Japanese 
Lily Bulbs for February planting. 
BULBS 


Rockery specimens included. 
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Hadedabbd drug, department, seed stores & 
florists. 35¢ bottle makes 6 gals. of spray. 
Write for booklet. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Dept. SM-A, Minneapolis. 


vd 
KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 
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acts to neutralize color, shade to inten- | 
sify it, so that combinations may be | 
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possible in full sun or at a distance that | 


might not otherwise be harmonious. 
Experience and observation, which give 
us education and taste, teach us of these 
things. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
types and colors of flowers in a garden 
should reflect the taste of the house- 
wife; that she should grow the kind of 
flowers that will fit into her home and 
its color scheme and that may be en- 
joyed either in the garden or as cut flow- 
ers for indoors. Thus, though there may 
be nothing new in such an idea, it does 
fit into the modern trend of closer unity 
between the house and garden, and into 
the modern version of wholesome living. 


Evergreen Shrubs 
(Continued from page 14) 


this rock rose called Cistus purpureus, a 
shrub of somewhat dwarfer growth with 
large pink flowers spotted with the same 
basal blotches of deeper color. Every- 
one wanted to know what it was when 
they saw it in flower in my garden last 
May. 


To Bloom in Late Spring 


Leptospermum Nichollsit is not the 
common Australian tea, the rather tall 
and spreading gray-leaved shrub or 
small tree which is so often grouped along 
the roads in Golden Gate Park and is 
covered with little round flat white 
flowers in spring. That is Leptospermum 
laevigatum, a fine thing where there is 
room for it. JI am drawing attention 
rather to the New Zealand shrub of small, 
narrow leaves, in this variety often red- 
dish in tone, upright growth, rarely over 
six feet, which is a mass of pink or red— 
the shade varies as they grow from seed 
in May. Never rampant but of rather 
slow growth, drought-resistant, a little 
dull in foliage but quite lovely in flower, 
this is a small shrub to give in early sum- 
mer something of the effect one gets from 
Erica melanthera in winter, though here 
the color is red, not lilac. For variety 
and for ease of culture it is recommended 
particularly for the small garden. It is 


really a form of Leptospermum scoparium, 
as is also L. Chapmanii, a pink-flowered 
shrub which is quite acceptable as a 
substitute for L. Nichollsiit if you have 
neither. 





This’ a good. ideaw 


while transporting a can of paint from 
the store to your home to set the can 
upside down on the floor of the car. 
This aids greatly in loosening the lead 
which has settled to the bottom of 
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PRICES 
on VIGORO 


in the 100-Ib., 
50-Ib. and 
25-lb. bags 







IT EARLY! 


You’ve seen what happens to half- 
starved lawns: bare splotches .. . 
weak growth... weeds bobbing up. 

Watch your lawn! Feed it during 
the rainy season with Vigoro. It’s 
cheaper to protect than to replace it. 

Clean, odorless, easy to apply, 
Vigoro does for your lawn and gar- 
den what manures and fish meal 
can never do, because they are lack- 
ing in plant food value. 

Vigoro is complete, balanced. 
Each plant finds in it—in right 
proportion—the food elements it 
must get from the soil. 

Get enough Vigoro now for every- 
thing you grow. Packedin5sizes. At 
the new low prices, you can’t afford 
not to use it! Swift & Company, 
Los Angeles and North Portland. 


Made in California and Oregon fac- 
tories for western soils. 


IGORO 


The ore that aaawwa 
uch BEAUTY in 
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ROM one of our good Sunset friends in Portland comes 

this letter: “Dear Editors:—I am a rather recent sub- 
scriber to SUNsET and find it so valuable that I don’t just 
read it and pass it on to someone else as | do all my other 
magazines, but file it away for future reference. Now I want 
to call your attention to a serious drawback that should be 
remedied. I was about to cut out a coupon to send in 
answer to one of your advertisements, but looked first to 
see what was on the other side of the page. Sure enough, 
the coupon was backed by one of the articles that I wished 
especially to save. With this in mind I went through the 
book and found no less than eight coupons in the one issue 
that could not be taken out without cutting into the subject 
matter of some article or recipe. What can be done about 
this? It seems a pity, after going to the expense and trouble 
of putting out a magazine suitable for binding, to have to cut 
into the reading matter to get the coupons; on the other 
hand, it is too bad not to be able to use the coupons when 
they are offered —Mrs. H. A. Proctor.” 


x 9K 


Naturally, it makes us very happy to get a letter like the 
one quoted above. It is gratifying to know that our SUNSET 
readers want the coupons offered them by our advertisers, 
yet that they consider the magazine too valuable to cut. 
May we suggest, to those of you who like to keep your 
SUNSETs intact, that each month after reading the magazine 
you go back through its pages and make a note of those 
advertisements you wish to answer. ‘Then, instead of 
clipping out the coupons, write a letter or a postal card to 
these advertisers, confiding in them that you do not like to 
cut up your SuNsET but that you do want a copy of the 
catalogue or circular or whatever is offered in the advertise- 
ment. You will find that our SuNsET advertisers will be 
happy to oblige you. 


x 


Following every major depression there is always an era 
of small home-building. Granted that we have had a depres- 
sion and that it is now about over, our attention here at 
SuNsET is being centered on the small homes that will be 
built in Sunset Land within the next few years. Personally, 
we have always felt that much could be done to simplify and 
to improve the homes in which we live. Even those planned 
by experts are often inconvenient and impractical. During 
the next few months we hope to show in this magazine, new 
homes, made-over homes, and vacation homes that will be 
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the acme of charm, yet that can be built at moderate cost. 
If you have any ideas on this subject, if you know of some 
especially well-planned small home in your neighborhood. 
won’t you write us about it? The day is past when all of the 
neighbors gathered to help a man build his home, but b 
passing along your home-building ideas through SuNsE 
you will have a neighborly part in one of the biggest building 
jobs in the world—the building of better small homes here 
in the West. . 


Ko 


How much do you eat? Uncle Sam says that if you are ar 
average American citizen, you eat considerably more thar 
your weight each year in flour alone, to say nothing of other 
foodstuffs in proportion. And when it comes to eggs, yo 
keep one hen busy all the time supplying you. To do so 
that hen must lay one egg every day in the week and two on 
Christmas, Easter and the Fourth of July. Then there is the 
matter of sugar—each of us is supposed to eat 98.47 pounds 
of it this year to keep up to Uncle Sam’s statistics. Wit 
so much cooking and eating to be done, no wonder that the 
Kitchen Cabinet is one of the most popular departments in 
SunsET. Have you contributed your favorite recipes to this 
favorite department? 


*K) 


Today’s mail brings this message anent the January 
Sunset: “My ex-garden is so prostrated by the terrible 
cold that I had almost decided to grow potatoes and onion 
instead of fowers. But your January issue with its ‘breath 
of spring’ was infectious and I am now running around with 
the same old wild light in my eye that all garden enthusiasts 
have, and I like it—Maude B. Steele, Marshall, California.” 


x * 


We wanted a typically western winter scene for the cover 
of this February SuNsET and so Heath Anderson, the artist, 
gave us this gay parade of children in the rain. It seems to 
us that nothing could have been more fitting. In keeping 
with this cover we have tried to make the other pages o 
this February SUNSET just as timely, just as cheerful, just as 
western. Turn back through the pages and see how we have 
succeeded in doing this. Note the good ideas, the helpful 
suggestions crowded into every paragraph, every line. The 
size of a magazine does not matter, you know; its worth 
depends entirely upon the ideas you gain from it. Remem- 
ber that Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” was written on 
the back of an old envelope—The Editors. 
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Dookal 


Tus delightful cook book, 
“RECIPES YOU'LL ENJOY,” by 
Julia Lee Wright 


LIES FEAT 
But that isn't all... . 


To the woman who demands some- 
thing different and decidedly prac- 
tical, the answer is in this 200 page, 
cleverly illustrated, completely tab- 
indexed, loose-leaf book containing 
500 of the best things to eat you 
ever tasted. And every recipe is not 
only practical, but inexpensive too. 


Features of “Recipes You'll Enjoy”: 


Choice Tested Western Recipes for 
Western Women. 





| : New Ways of Preparing Appetizing 
A Service Created for Western Women Tune in 10:30 Foods. Prize Winning Cake Recipes. 

Fridays on the Answers to Puzzling Questions on 
| To make this business of homemaking more interesting, efficient Women’s Maga- ‘Table Etiquette, such as, “Who Is 
| and pleasant for Western homemakers . . . . that’s the purpose of zine of the Air Served First?” 


| the Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau. (NBC Network) ; a 
forMrs.Wright’s Menus and Recipes for Entertaining 


It’sa strictly Western organization, offering personalized gratuitous 4 4%5 chats atHome ; Bridge Suppers; Bridge Teas. 
services through the medium of radio, cooking schools, newspapers, - Choice of Three Cover Colors, 
leaflets, weekly bulletins and personal letters. beautifully bound and cov- 
ered with a specially 
made water-proof ma- 
terial. Each book 
comesina gift boxof 
matching color. 











Under the inspiring direction of Julia Lee Wright, the personnel 
of the Bureau now includes 10 highly-skilled Home Economists. 
They have already answered more than 50,000 inquiries on bud- 
gets, menus, recipes, home entertainments and etiquette. They 
| have experimented and tested hundreds of recipes in their modern 
| test kitchen. 





One of the major Bureau services is the annual cooking schools. 
| More than 225,000 Western women will attend the 135 cooking 
schools scheduled by the Bureau this spring. 


W atch for the ‘Course in Kitcheneering” when it comes to your city. 


FILE OUT AND MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 
Mrs. Julia Lee Wright, 


Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau, 


Box 660, Oakland, Calif. 


Dear Mrs. Wright: 

Please find enclosed $1.00 for my copy of “‘Recipes You'll Enjoy” 
and 15c to cover postage costs. It is understood that your book 
will contain 200 loose-leaf pages, well illustrated and featuring 
your choicest recipes; that it will be tab-indexed and include a 
quantity of blank pages for my own recipes. 

I desire the washable cover to be 


( ) ChineseRed. ( ) Lemon Yellow. (  ) Sea Foam Green. 
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HOMEMAKERS BUREAU 


BOX 660 7 OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 








A sunset view across Lake W ash- 
ington, from Seattle. Photo- 
graph by Frank H. Evernden 
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Bi ie artistic is ever done in a 
hurry.” Somewhere, months ago, I 
read that line, and it has stayed with me. It 
applies to so many things. 

The taking of photographs, for example. 
Contrast the artistic study of a sunset on Lake 
Washington, above, with the usual snapshot 
view of some bit of lakeshore loveliness. You 
know that this artist-photographer tried one 
location and another, shifted his camera count- 
less times, and finally waited minute after 
long minute until the sun should be in exactly 
the right spot for the effect he wanted. One 
cannot hurry the taking of a good photograph, 
any more than he can hurry the sun. 

The furnishing of a room. Haven’t we all 
seen the living room that cries mournfully, 
“My owners furnished me complete in just 
two hours in a furniture store!’’ Such a room 
undoubtedly has the requisite number of 
chairs and tables, lamps, rugs, and such, but 
almost never does it have character; never is 
it truly artistic. For the rooms of a home need 
to grow in beauty and comfort as the ideas and 
tastes of its owners develop. 

The exchange of ideas, in the form of con- 
versation or letters. Have you ever pondered 
on the “lean-ness”’ of the usual long distance 
telephone visit? Thrilling it is to those speak- 
ing, of course: the conquering of space by 
means of a thin little wire that sings in the 
wind over mountain and desert and grassy 
plain is a constant miracle. The sound of a 
beloved voice is heartening. The thought that 
prompts the call is gratifying indeed. But the 
conversation, to any bystanding listener at 
least, sounds thoroughly trite and inane. 
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This is not to be wondered at, really. It is 
not stage fright. It is not even the con- 
sciousness of dimes or dollars clicking off as 
the minutes pass that affects one’s speech. 
It is simply that there is not time to develop a 
successful conversation. For conversation, 
like rooms and photographs, must grow grad- 
ually if it is to be satisfying. 

Friendly letters, too, take time. They can 
be short, but they must not be hurried, lest 
they degenerate into mere reports on one’s 
well-being and one’s more important doings. 
The letter-writer who takes time to comment 
on events, whether of personal, local, or wider 
interest, pays a real compliment to the 
recipient. 

Nothing artistic is ever done in a hurry. 
Old Mother Nature knows the soundness of 
that quoted statement. She takes her own 
sweet time to produce those perfect gems of 
beauty that we find scattered so liberally 
throughout the West. She thinks nothing of 
taking an eon or two to turn out a Mt. Rainier, 
or a Crater Lake, or a Yosemite Valley. She 
calmly devotes a few thousand years to the 
accumulation of ice that we call a glacier, and 
as many again to its disintegration. She may 
use a century, or ten times a century, in pro- 
ducing a giant redwood. And science, for all 
its marvels, can not prod her into unseemly 
haste in the transformation of ethereal blos- 
soms into fragrant apricots or richly purple 
prunes. 

Nothing artistic is ever done in a hurry. 
Let’s remember that not only working and 
playing and writing and painting, but living 
itself, deserve artistic treatment.—G. A. C. 
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On the night of June 1, a ray of 
light that left the star Arcturus 
forty years ago will open the Hall of 
Science in Chicago’s Century of 
Progress Exposition. It’s an extraor- 
dinary way to open a building, but 
thjs will be no ordinary world’s fair. 

You'll want to go. We’d like to 
help you plan the trip. From May 


NEW “MEALS SELECT’— 
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15 to October 15 we will offer 
special low short-limit roundtrips to 
Chicago—also all-expense and club 
tours, and the usual long-limit low 
summer rates to all eastern cities 
with stopover privileges in Chicago. 

Mail the coupon for information 
about the Fair, rail and Pullman 
rates, hotel and other costs in Chicago. 


8O0¢ to $1.25 


—now being served on all Southern Pacific diners. Price includes soup, salad, 
entree, vegetables, bread and butter, beverage, dessert. Breakfasts, 50¢ to 90¢. 


Mail coupon to nearest address— 


E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
C. L. McFAUL, Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles. 


Please send me WORLD’S FAIR information and booklets. 


My eastern destination will be 


I will have 


days for my trip. En route, I wish to see 


I plan to leave about 


{ } I would like to include the Pacific Northwest in my trip. 


Name cy * 


Address 


City ee 
SM-3 


Southern Pacific 
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TRANS-ATLANTIC 
at un ceskive low cost 


mall uUWiy 





between 
SAN FRANCISCO or LOS ANGELES 


and SEATTLE and VICTORIA, B. C. 
OFFERED ONLY BY GRACE LINE 


Now GRACE LINE with its four great 
new liners “‘Santa Rosa,” “‘Santa Paula,” 
“Santa Lucia” and “Santa Elena.” links 
ultra-modern luxury with old-time 
economy—in regular service between the 


chief Pacific Ports. 


Take that long-cherished trip along the 
matchless Pacific Coast. Go in regal style 
and comfort Coastwise travelers have 
never known before. 


Express speed places California but 41 
hours from Victoria—48 hours from 
Seattle. And what inspired hours they 
are! Your every need and whim antici- 
pated by the brilliant appointments of 
these queenly ships. 


Explore your Pacific Coast. Old-English 
Victoria! Bustling Seattle! Cosmopolitan 
San Francisco! Gay Hollywood! Far-flung 
Los Angeles—portal to orange groves and 
painted desert! 

Plan now... go soon! Interesting literature and 
details from your Travel Agent or our offices. 
San Francisco, 2 Pine St. . Los Angeles, 525 W. 6th St. 
Seattle, 1308 4th Ave. . Victoria, 817 Government St. 


* 
Pt AN 
a trip to 


HAVANA and 
NEW YORK on 
these same 
famous ships. 
Read details on 


opposite page. 
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Sunset Travel Service): 


W E have just received one of the 


nicest gifts any prospective trav- 
eler could want—a collapsible pocket 
umbrella! It actually collapses into a 
mere thing no larger around than one’s 
wrist, and no longer than your copy of 
Sunset! (Actual length 11 inches, 
weight 12 ounces.) One pull elongates 
the handle; a shake and the ribs unbend; 
a push and your normal-sized umbrella 
is ready for instant use. The umbrellas 
come in various colors and textures in a 
neat protective case. They fit into an 
underarm bag or into the bottom of a 
suitcase or trunk, taking up practically 
no space. They are ideal for a practical 
bon voyage gift. No matter where you 
travel, it is always best to be prepared 
for rain, whether it be a sudden spring 
shower, or the “liquid sunshine” of 
Hawaii. These pocket umbrellas are 
the very thing for the traveler. If you 
do not find them in your local depart- 
ment store, write the Travel Service 
Department, and we shall tell you where 
they may be purchased in your vicinity. 


Scenic Routes East 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

What, in your opinion, is the most scenic route 
East by rail. We are planning atrip to Chicago, and 
would like your suggestions —R. H., Walla Walla, 
Washington. 

All routes East are interesting and 
scenic. Our suggestion would be that 
you go East over one route and return 
by another. This is possible at no addi- 
tional cost, in most cases. One interest- 
ing route is through the Southwest along 
the border of Old Mexico to Phoenix, 
and over the famous Apache Trail (120 
miles by motorcoach, in connection with 
rail ticket), across Texas and down to 
New Orleans. There is the possibility 
of continuing to New York by boat from 
New Orleans, also in conjunction with 
your rail ticket. There is that other 
route through the Southwest that per- 
mits a stopover at the Grand Canyon 
and Santa Fe, and allows time for a trip 
through the Indian Detours of New 
Mexico and down to the Carlsbad 
Caverns. There are routes that take 
the traveler to or near all the national 
parks of the West—Crater Lake, Lassen, 


| Yosemite, Sequoia, Zion and Bryce, 


etc.; through the Feather River Canyon 
and the Royal Gorge. There are inter- 
esting routes through the lovely North- 
west, via the Columbia River, through 
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the Cascades and past Yellowstone Park; 
via Rainier Park and the Puget Sound #!* 
or Vancouver and then over to the 
Inland Empire with a stopover at 
Glacier National Park. Lastly there are 
two routes by rail through the beautiful 
Canadian Rockies. We have asked that’ 
booklets be sent to you. 


Glacier Trails i 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 1 
Will you please send me information on Glacier 
National Park? I am interested in seeing the park 
by horseback or by hiking from chalet to chalet. How 
long should one allow for such atrip? Any bookletil 
on the park will be appreciated.—f. E. C., Glendale, 
California. | 
One of the most popular Glacier Park 
trail trips, according to ‘an ex-park 
guide, is the five-day South Circle Tour. 
The party leaves Many Glaciers Hotel 
after breakfast of the first day, riding 
sover Piegan Pass to Going-to-the-Sun 
Chalet for the first night; then over 
Gunsight Pass to Sperry Chalet for the 
second night (it is here that one sees the ; 
shaggy mountain goats that come down 
to lick salt during the night.) The fol-— 
lowing morning a trip is made to the | 
Sperry Glacier, returning to the chalet — 
for luncheon, and proceeding to Lake 
McDonald Hotel for the third night. 
Next day is an easy trip to Granite Park { 
Chalet for the fourth night, and the © 
following morning the party rides over © 
Swift Current Pass back to Many 
Glaciers Hotel, arriving there late in the 
afternoon. This trip may be made | 
either by horseback or by hiking in | 
practically the same time. Rates for 
the trip and for other longer trips are 
given in the booklet we have sent you. 
We have also sent an air map of the 
park showing the trail of the South 
Circle Tour. All meals are served at 
the hotels or chalets with the exception 
of lunch on the trail. In this case a box 
lunch is provided by the hotel. 
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Canadian Rockies 
avel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
e plan to go East via the Canadian Rockies to 
cago, and are wondering at whattime of year the 
els at Lake Louise and Banff are open. Could we 


both places in one day, or would you suggest a 
f pover?—R. R., Los Angeles, California. 


; ° a = e 
Poets, writers, artists have tried in 


leir various ways to portray the beau- | *SEE-way, because 
a)#es and the moods of Lake Louise. Only | shore visits en route 
seeing it can you fully appreciate | enable you to see 


at, as one writer describes it, “is a 
@eaming emerald in a setting of snow- 
owned majestic mountains, witha pale | MEXICO 
§de glacier, a million years old, at one 
d, and a charming modern hotel at 
se other, and all around purple hills 


Where pines and spruce trees keep the 
| , p the | GUATEMALA 


orld away and whisper peace!” 

jso much to do at both Lake Louise and 
Janff—riding, swimming, golf, fishing, 
painting, etc., and while it is possible to 
‘Pclude both places in the 24 hour stop- EL SALVADOR 
er, we would advise that you spend at 
ast one day at each resort. Banff, 
Qjually beautiful and breathtaking in 

splendor, is just 42 miles by motor 

‘Yom Chateau Lake Louise. Banff PANAMA 
yens about the middle of May and 
hateau Lake Louise June 1, both re- 
aining open until October 1. Hotel 
ites at both places have just been re- COLOMBIA 
iced. We have sent you booklets. 


a 


— 
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Hawaii 


| . ; 
Pravel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
We plan to send my mother, who is in her 70’s, to 


Mawaii to join my brother. It will be necessary for 
‘Tr to go alone, and since she has never traveled alone 
‘) on the ocean before, do you think it advisable? 
® there anyone on board who would look out for her 


Bid upon whom we might rely?—W, C., Eugene, 
iregon. 





} While there is no one who might look 
Fer your mother exclusively, the cour- 
sous and considerate members of the 





NEW YORK 








nip’s staff will be happy to help her. Go abroad in the Americas! Explore 5 glamorous, foreign countries on your 
vhere is a stewardess assigned to each | way to Havana...6 to New York. 
ection of the ship, and if you will look Only Grace Line offers so many shore visits and inland excursions en route— 


er up before sailing, and make a special and only Grace Line provides a fleet of four luxurious new sister liners to carry you. 

Sail with one of these brilliant new liners from San Francisco: Santa Lucia, 
Mar. 17 (Maiden Voyage); Santa Paula, Mar. 31; Santa Rosa, Apr. 14; Santa 
Elena, Apr. 28 (Maiden Voyage). First American ships having all outside state- 
rooms with private baths . . . from spacious single rooms to lavish Apartment 
Suites. Controlled ventilation and temperature. Intimate Club with an Anson 


equest concerning your mother, you 
uay be assured that she will do her 
‘tmost to be of service. You may feel 
erfectly free to send your mother on 





jhis trip unaccompanied. Weeks orchestra. Dorothy Gray Beauty Salon. Palm Court. Sea Garage. Sports 
Deck .. . and the largest outdoor tiled swimming pool on any American ship. 
East By Motorcoach Yet fares start as low as $225 to New York, less to Havana, 25% reduction for 


round trip. No passports. 
We plan a trip to Chicago this summer to enjoy For even thriftier travel, sail on one of the popular Grace Cabin Class liners 
e World’s Fair, so your booklet would be helpful. which leave fortnightly. Fares as low as $135, California to New York, full- 


ravel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


€ have driven East and have made the trip by train. outside accommodations, 
€ are now wondering what the motorcoaches offer Complete ’Round America water-rail cruise-tour costs as little as $325 ($235 


n the way of comfort and speed. Any information on Cabin Liners), including steamer to New York and rail ticket home, or vice 
jou can send in addition to the Fair booklet will be = ; versa. Same rate applies to complete rail-water 
ppreciated.—H. V., Lynwood, California. round trip from inland points. Consult your 
travel agent or Grace Line NOW! 

San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 525 West 6th St., 


New York: 10 Hanover Square; also Philadelphia, Seattle and 
Victoria, B. C. 


ee ee re re ee ae ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee De De De Pe ee ee 


GRACE LINE, 2 Pine St., San Francisco S-3 


Gentlemen: Please send me all information about your 
new liners, California-Central America-New York itin- 
erary, and ’Round America Cruise-Tour. 


Name 
Address 
Oriya ee ee State 


Motor bus transportation has grown 
o tremendously in a few years to the 
point where it now carries nearly two 
pillion passengers in the United States 
alone. Large, comfortable, airy and 
vell-ventilated motorcoaches speed from 
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The trip of 


a lifetime 


*G49 


First Class 





Via Hawaii 26,000 miles. Visits to 21 famous ports in 14 differ- 
andthe ent coupe ots oe or more—if you wish. Stop- 

: over when and where you please. Continue your 
Sunshine Belt trip on another of the cole President bes 
that sail every week from California. Your ticket is 
good for two full years. @ California-New York via 
the Panama Canal and Havana, from $200 First 
Class. @ California-Orient. Leave any week. Super- 
express service features frequent sailings of the 
magnificent new President Hoover and President 
Coolidge. Low roundtrip fares. See any agent, or... 


Doltar 


Steamship Lines 


465 Howe St., Vancouver, B. C. . Fourth at University, Seattle . 152 Broad- 
way, Portland, Ore. . 311 California St., San Francisco . 426 Thirteenth 
St., Oakland . 514 W. 6th St., Los Angeles . Broadway Pier, San Diego 





SPEND 3c. 


FOR A 


BETTER VACATIO 


ee all it costs to get the answer to any travel or 
vacation question. Whether you’re going to visit 
your aunt in the country, or sail around the world— 
tell us. We'll tell you the most enjoyable way to go; 
how to make every minute and every dollar spent give 
you greater pleasure. 










Can’t we help you out with a map or a booklet or a 
bit of advice? Write us today and be sure to enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 


Most Complete Travel Bureau on the Pacific Coast 
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Sunset 
Travel Service 


one large city to another in a few hou 
There is no delay or long waits, a 
changes are few. Frequent stops are 
made along the way for relaxation, and 
for food. Thousands have traveled 
across the continent by motorcoach 
without even stopping, for the reclinin 
chairs are quite comfortable. Libera 
stopover privileges are granted at ne 
additional cost, and a number of scent 
routes are followed by the transconti=, 
nental motorcoaches. We have se 
you booklets giving more details abou 
the comfort of motorcoach travel. 


i 


Garden Club Tour 


HE Portland Garden Club is spon- 

soring a “Garden Pilgrimage’ 
sailing from Portland, Oregon, April 12 
for the Orient, returning to Portland 
via San Francisco, on June 8. The ob 
ject of the tour is to afford the garde 
club members of the entire United) 
States an opportunity to visit Japan in 
cherry blossom time and to see the 
beautiful and artistic gardens for whic 
that country is famous. There will be 
visits not only to botanic gardens, but 
to nurseries, parks, conservatories and 
private gardens. One class ships are to 
be used for this service, and the pas- 
senger list will be limited to 60 persons. 
Write for additional details about the 
Garden Club Tour. Address your in- 
quiry to the Travel Service Department, 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco,” 
and enclose a self-addressed envelope 
with your inquiry. 


. 


British Columbia by Water 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We have heard that it is possible to make the trip 
from San Francisco to Victoria, B. C., and return 
in one week. We are looking for arestful short ocean 
trip and thought this might be just what we wanted. ~ 
Have you any booklets, etc.2—R. B., Sacramento, 
California. 

One of the fleet of new ships now 
operating in the San Francisco-Victoria 
service leaves this port about every two _ 
weeks. The round trip is made in six 
days, allowing two full days in the Puget 
Sound region. It is also possible to wait 
over between ships, thus making the 
round trip in three weeks, allowing 17 
days in British Columbia and Washing- 
ton. There is so much beauty and so 
much of interest in the Northwest, that 
you will find 17 days only half enough 
time to appreciate it all. Booklets on 
the Northwest have been sent to you so 
that you may plan your trip accordingly. 
The ships used in this new coastal 
service offer all the latest first class 
accommodations, every room with a 
private bath or shower, comfortable 
airy staterooms, spacious dining room, 
large promenade deck, a permanent 
tiled swimming pool—everything to 
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| OUR TRIP to the International 
| Exposition at Chicago will be 
| of far < reve interest if you go 


Aroun 
fic Line. 
You'll see that great spectacle— 
the Panama Canal-—that still re- 
mains one of man’s most trium- 
phant engineering achievements. 
You'll spend delightful hours at 
Panama visiting picturesque shops, 
uaint, historic landmarks—rich in 
the romance and adventure of an- 
other day. 
Then Havana—called by many the 
most striking and interesting city 
on the shores of the Seven Seas. 


America via Panama Paci- 


Only 14 Days Coast to Coast 


You should include New York in 
your trip to the Exposition and you 
need but little extra time on the 
express liners “California”, “Vir- 
ginia”,“Pennsylvania.” Their great 
size, speed and luxurious appoint- 
ments combine to make your voy- 
| ageanevent that will long remain 
| in your memory. See your travel 
| agentor mail coupon for complete 
| information. 
y 





“anama facifie Line 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Offices : San Francisco « Los Angeles 
San Diego ° Seattle - Portland 


| PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 

|) 687 Market Street 

| San Francisco 

H Please send literature and suggested itiner- 


| ary for trip via Panama to New York. I plan 
| to attend the Chicago Exposition. I expect to 


leave about . There will be 
people in my party. 





Name 


Address 
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make your trip the most enjoyable you 
have yet made. Folders on this new 
service have been sent to you. 


‘*Tsantsa’”’ 


HE definition of ““Tsantsa,” title 

of a new Brentano publication 
($2.50), is enough to pique one’s in- 
terest. Literally it means the slow 
shrinking of the human head in the sun, 
a ghastly practice around which Dr. 
Isadore Lhevinne has woven an interest- 
ing yet a seemingly fantastic novel. 
“Tsantsa’”’ is a tale of the Jibaro In- 
dians of Ecuador near the headwaters 
of the Amazon in South America. Dr. 
Lhevinne has spent a part of a summer 
recently visiting and gathering informa- 
tion from these head hunters who shrink 
the heads of their victims. It may arouse 
the more adventurous soul to a trip 
down the Amazon and through the 
jungles, but personally we are happy to 
let the author do the exploring for us 
and to meet the Jibaro tribe through 
this weird tale of ““Tsantsa.” (This 
book may be ordered through SuNsET.) 


Old Monterrey 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

We are visiting in Uvalde, Texas with friends, 
and while there would like to drive south to Mon- 
terrey in Mexico. How is the road into Mexico? 
Are the custom regulations complicated? Is there 
any charge to get into that country?—E. C., Clare- 
mont, California. 

From Uvalde to Crystal Springs and 
Catarina is a good paved road. The 
portion from Catarina to Encinal is a 
good dirt road (depending upon weather 
conditions) and quite passable, although 
the road is not yet entirely finished. 
From Encinal to Monterrey the road is 
an excellent gravel one.. Auto associa- 
tions do not recommend driving farther 
south than Monterrey. Entry to Mexico 
is free, and customs regulations are quite 
simplified. You will not be delayed 
more than about five minutes. There 
is a tourist bond to be collected at 
International Bridge for the amount of 
the customs duties—which is slight. 
The road map which we are sending 
will be helpful on the first portion of 
your trip. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OR detailed information and 
booklets regarding the World’s 
Fair in Chicago write the Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 


self-addressed stamped envelope 


for reply. Be sure to specify 
whether you plan to go by rail, 
automobile, steamship through 
the Canal to New York, motor- 
coach or plane. This will help us 
to give you more definite informa- 
tion. Hotel rates are also available. 
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SOUTH SEAS 


NEW ZEALAND 2 AUSTRALIA 
aS via Hawaii. Samoa. Fiji 
YE WOW“ yey" — 
The Play-ground 
- of the Sun 






ZU 






ARTHEST from winter—near- 
est to Paradise—these glamor- 
ous mid-Pacific isles offer every va- 
cation joy! Here youmay swim, play, 
-rest, explore a land brocaded with 
flowers—and sample the languid 
magic of the South Seas! 
Live in complete luxury as you 
explore this nomadic treasure! 
Cleaving a sunny sea-way, the 
princely “Mariposa” and 
*“Monterey”— sensations in 
trans-Pacific travel — ex- 
press superb life at sea 
in the language 
of today. 




































est of ocean 
voyages is their 
less-than-five-day 
passage from Califor- 
nia to Hawaii. The gay- 
est of cities—San Francisco 
and Los Angeles are their 
famed ports of departure. No 
holiday is comparable to this 
in Value. Costs are cut to the 
cloth-of-the-times-while the ser- 
vice, diversion and new experience 
surpass all records of the past. 


NEW ZEALAND. and AUSTRALIA 


The“Mariposa” and “Monterey,” 
continuing beyond Hawaii, open 
a rich NEW travel-field! Scenic 
wonderland of New Zealand 
just 16 days from California, 
the great empire of Australia 
but 19 days away! Enroute 
are fascinating stops at ex- 
quisite Pago Pago in fam- 
ous Samoa, Suva in ex- 
‘otic Fiji. Secure de- 
tails at all travel 
agencies 


New low rail fares in connection with tickets to 
Hawaii!... Reduced rates at Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 





SS 


Los Angeles , 


, San Francisco 
Seattle Portland San Diego ‘' 


Io * 





Alpine lakes multiply by two the towering peaks in 
Glacier National Park, which many will visit this 
summer on their way east over the Great Northern. 





“@ Glacier Park 
to Century of Progress 


Exposition in Chicago 
Summer fares to Century of 
Progress and other eastern 
points are lowest ever. So travel 
in comfort on the luxurious 
Empire Builder. Stop off at 
Glacier Park—land-of-shining- 
mountains—on Great Northern 
main line. No extra fare on 


Empire Builder 


For full particulars inquire of nearest 
Great Northern office: 
Seattle —C. W. Meldrum, A. G. P. A. 
Great Northern Building 
Portland—H. Dickson, C. P. A. 
201 Morgan Building 
San Francisco— A. L. Scott, G.A.P.D. 
679 Market Street 
Los Angeles— W.E. McCormick, G. A. 
605 Central Bldg. 


The 
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UMMER excursion rail rates go into 

effect May 15 until October 15, 
return limit October 31. <A_ special 
16-day round trip ticket is being offered 
during the same period, to apply be- 
tween Chicago and waypoints. Write 
us for rates. 


Special summer excursion fares will 
apply between the U. S. and New Zea- 
land and Australia via the South Seas 
for the last sailing from San Francisco 
in May, and all sailings during June, 
July and August. Rates are as low as 
$379.20 cabin class, round trip from 
San Francisco to Sydney and Melbourne, 
with ten days in Australia. The rate 
quoted includes all expenses during the 
ten days in Australia also. Write for 
further details. 


Stabilizers, with which certain new 
ships in the Mediterranean service are 
equipped, are said to put ocean travelers 
on friendly terms with King Neptune. 
The stabilizers are designed to counter- 
act the rolling motion of the ships when 
in stormy seas, and have been proved 
decidedly effective. Incidentally, an- 
other Mediterranean cruise is scheduled 
to sail from New York on March 25, 
to return April 28, at the rate of only 
$6.50 a day, all expense tour. 


It is possible to make a round trip 
from either San Francisco or Los An- 
geles to Panama and return in three 
weeks, for $135. This trip allows four 
full days in the Canal Zone—time for a 
trip to the ruins of Old Panama, plenty 
of shopping in the picturesque shops of 
Colon (you may bring back $100 worth 
of goods duty free), a thrilling trip 
through the Canal Locks, a_trans- 
Isthmus trip by rail, motor trips inland 
through a part of the tropical jungles, 
and a bit of the night life of Panama 
City. Write for further details on this 
three weeks’ trip for $135 round trip. 


Another vacation bargain is being 
offered this spring when the Malolo will 
make two cruises to Hawaii at $150 first 
class. Premium accommodations will 
be reduced to about half of the regular 
tariff also. ‘The cruise will require two 
weeks for the round trip; the first to 
leave San Francisco April 28 and Los 
Angeles April 29; the second to leave 
San Francisco May 12 and Los Angeles 
May 13. Early reservations are neces- 
sary for these two popular spring 
cruises. Write for details. 


TOURING MAPS 


Are you planning your summer vaca- 
tion trip by automobile? Ifso, a United 
States Touring Map will be helpful. 
Write Sunset Travel Service for a copy, 
enclosing a three-cent stamp with your 
request. 
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See every continent once- 


NUS NI 








N EW islands and enchanting Soul 
Seas ports dot your way to Australia—a shor 
trip every few days enroute. Cross the Equate 
and see this vast continent with its brilliar’ 
million-peopled cities, exotic flowering 

gles, eucalyptus forests and incredible wild tie 


Excursion fares begin May 30—ask any trave cel 
agent. Meantime, send for scenic folders. 


AUSTRALIAN NATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN 
(A COMMUNITY MOVEMENI4" 


WR J iA 837-E Apam Grant Bureprnehitll 
San Francisco - Cartrorntiy( 


Frank W. Hull, Manager 


The Olympic appeals to all classes of travelers }¥ 
—the business man, the commercial traveler 
and the tourist. It has 1000 rooms with bath! 
and is situated in the heart of the theatre dis- 
trict and shopping center. It has a reputation fy 
for friendly hospitality, excellent food at P 
moderate prices, and splendid service. 


gil 


New, fireproof. Beautifully appointed 
apartments and Hotel rooms each with 
private bath and every modern conveni- 
ence. Located just a few minutes from 
the center of San Diego on U.S. Highway 
ror. Summer all the year around invites 
all sorts of diversions: Golf, tennis, swim- 
ming, riding or hiking. 
Apartments: From $50 to $200 per month. 
Guest Rooms, Single: 

From $2.50 to $5.00 per day. 
Guest Rooms, Double 

From $3.00 to $6.00 per day. 
For information or reselvel ee address: 
R. C. Burcer, Gen. Mgr. 
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APARTMENTS 
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now 
begin $2.50 a 
day for a room 
with bath. 
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joy a camping holiday, motoring, 
rcling or walking. The Camping Club 


ering temporary membership to for- 
ers for a small fee. Membership 


» Canada is a very easy matter. There 
e certain rules and regulations, how- 
er, and it is best to know these facts 
hen planning your trip—whether by 
jul, boat, auto, etc. We have compiled 
7 leaflet giving details as set forth by 
re Canadian Department of National 
evenue, giving all the necessary infor- 
ation regarding border regulations. 
. three-cent stamp will bring a copy 
f the leaflet to you. 

| Cruises to Ensenada in Lower Cali- 
ornia, Mexico, will be made again this 
mmer, beginning the first of May. 
pecial weekend excursions are planned, 
d connections may be made from 
eattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Summer rates for travel to the Orient 
fo into effect March 28 and not later 
han July 31 westbound; and returning 
* later than October 31. Direct trans- 

acific steamship services are available 
trom Seattle (15 days), Portland (20 
Jays), San Francisco (19 days), and Los 
Angeles (22 days), direct to Shanghai. 





ALASKA SPRING CALL 


| All of my childhood was spent in that white 

onderland—Alaska. One of my most cherished 

emories of Juneau is of gathering huge, thick- 

temmed purple violets in the barren spaces, a 

tone’s throw from the ever-present snow. Hence 

his poem: 

love this land where Spring is deep new 
green, 

Sunlit, with budding boughs; where 
young birds preen, 

A rainbow flash in pools of sudden showers. 

But have you ever lived where there are 
flowers, 

\Are flowers holding heads up gay and slim 

One step beyond awhite drift’s icy rim? 

Too lightly labors Life for you to know, 
O, I have knelt where violets push 

through snow! 


—Kari C. Gould, Portland, Oregon. 
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GOLLY, HELEN, IT'S 
LUCKY WE GOT THAT 
ADVICE BEFORE 
WE BUILT 













UM HUM-THIS IS 


REAL CONVENIENCE 









| ... convenience... economy... even the 
resale value of your house... all depend a lot upon your electric 
wiring plan. No home can be more modern than its wiring. 


It takes an expert to plan the wiring needs of any particular 
house. And so, in the interest of better homes, the electrical 
industry offers you a new kind of service: The Rep Seat plan 
of home wiring. It is free. 


Red Seal wiring plans costs you nothing! 


If you are building: Rep Seat specifications for the adequate 
wiring of your house —studies from the standpoint of the use to 
which each room is to be put—will be laid out for you with- 
out charge. 

If you now own your home: The REp SEAL engineers will sug- 
gest ways to modernize your home through better wiring—show 
you the economical way to get those additional outlets you want. 

Either of these valuable services are available to you without 
cost. Simply get in touch with our nearest office. We will be glad 
to help. 

Pacific Coast ELecrricaL Bureau, an impartial, non-profit 
organization supported by all branches of the electrical industry 
as an advisory bureau to serve users of electricity. 447 Sutter St., 
San Francisco; M-15 Edison Bldg., Los Angeles; 848 Roosevelt 
St., Fresno. 
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Dwart Shrubs Suitabl 


HERE is something quite depress- 

ing, almost indecent, in the naked- 
ness of a California rock garden in mid- 
winter where the owner has not taken 
steps to see that it is clothed in the cold 
of the year. If he has put in it only 
alpines, dwarf herbaceous perennials 
and bulbous plants it will be very bare 
when the foliage of these has all died 
down. This is not much of a worry to 
the gardener where, through the winter, 
snow covers everything in the garden 
just as it does alpine plants in nature. 
But in sections of relatively warm win- 
ters we do not have this help to carry 
the rock garden through the dull season, 
and we must therefore furnish it with 
some succulents or dwarf evergreen 
shrubs. As I am not personally par- 
ticularly partial to succulents, as many 
of them cannot stand cold weather and 
as, most important of all, these notes 
have to do with shrubs, I will leave the 
use of succulents in rock gardens to 
someone else and here comment on a few 
dwarf shrubs I think worth trying in our 
rock gardens, including, let me add, 
almost nothing | have not grown at my 
own place nearly a thousand feet up in 
the Berkeley hills. But before discuss- 
ing particular plants let me emphasize 
the importance of. having dwarf shrubs 
in the rock garden not only for the feel- 
ing of permanence they give to the plant- 
ing when herbaceous plants are all 
underground, but because only with 
them can we get scale into it, strengthen 
up one place by a free use of some strik- 
ing plant, emphasize some horizontal 
plane by another and provide that va- 
riety of form and arrangement which will 
make the planting aminiaturelandscape, 
quite as much a work of art as a col- 
lection of plants protruding from rocks. 
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There are two logical ways to discuss 
a lot of plants—by season of flower, 
which is in this case of minor im- 
portance, or in alphabetical order, which 
still means something to my generation, 
who learnt its letters in that arbitrary 





The Theodore Tucker home in Spokane, Washington. All garden work is done by members 


of the family. 


way. That means starting with a 
rather prickly subject—Barberries. In 
a really large rock garden several species 
of this family could be used, and even 
in a small one there ought to be a place 
for Berberis Wilsonii for its coral berries, 
but of course it is not evergreen, so | 
really start with Berberits verruculosa, 
a quite dwarf shrub with dark green, 
glossy, persistent leaves having a whitish 
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The rock garden plays an important part in this landscaping 
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reverse, a nice, compact little shrub, 
which will stay put and not overrun or 
overshadow everything in its vicinity. 
Slow growing shrubs are what we want in 
rock gardens. Its yellow flowers and 
purple fruits are not particularly im- 


portant, far less so than its foliage. 

The Brooms come second, though 
really of far more importance for the 
rock garden. This should be one of the 
first shrub families in Pacific coast gar- 
dens because its members persist even 
in these days in a preference for dry 
conditions, something they get whether 
they like it or not in California summers. 
For the small rock garden we have to 





The photographs illustrating this article 
‘epresent the garden of Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Tucker, Spokane, Washington. 
The Tuckers won first prize (Class 1) in 
he 1932 National Yard and Garden Contest 


restrict ourselves to the more compact 
and dwarf or trailing species and hy- 
brids. These are little known because 
until recently few have been available 
in our nurseries and many still are found 
only in the lists of specialists. Of the 
tinies my selection would be Genista 
dalmatica, a choice little dark green 
prickly shrublet with gorse-like foliage, 
always neat and tidy, and in May or 
June hidden in the profusion of its 
yellow, pea-shaped flowers. Equally 
minute but of more upright, less spread- 
ing growth is the little Cytisus Ardoinit, 
a broom from the mountains back of 
Nice. If the rock garden can stand a 
larger, more spreading broom let me 
suggest Cytisus kewensis, a lovely droop- 
ing hybrid from Kew Gardens, where 
I saw it planted high up hanging over a 
big boulder and looking just like a white 
floral waterfall. For a larger, but never- 
theless quite compact and slow growing 
hybrid, I can heartily recommend 
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Cytisus praecox, which in five years is 
still well under five feet with me and is 
an object of annual admiration when it 
is a flowery mound of cream in March 
and early April. The brooms make no 
cultural demands and endure a dry 
situation with equanimity. Apparently 
they care little whether the soil is sweet 
or sour, but are more likely to keep com- 
pact and flower freely where it is not 
too rich. They hate moving, so buy 
pot grown ones and don’t try to change 
their location when they are established. 


The Convolvulus 


Next come two members of the 
Convolvulus or bindweed family, relatives 
of the annual morning glory and like it 
with trumpet-shaped flowers, but there 
the resemblance ceases. Convoloulus 
cneorum is a dwarf shrub with gray, 
silvery foliage and flowers of white 
flushed pink, always compact and at- 
tractive in growth and leafage and even 
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prettier when in bloom. Its capacity 
to stand drought will be appreciated. 
Convoloulus mauritanicus is very dif- 
ferent, a green-leaved trailer which 
soon extends its mat of foliage over a 
wall if there is one below it and for 
weeks in early summer is a curtain of 
lovely lavender flowers with wide open 
shallow trumpets. This too is from the 
Mediterranean and able to go through 
our long dry summers with little atten- 
tion, though it will appreciate watering. 
Both are of the simplest culture. 


The Cotoneasters 


The Cotoneasters or rocksprays are far 
better known. Here I am of course 
recommending for the rock garden only 
the very dwarf or ground hugging 
species. Doubtless the two most readily 
found are the deciduous C. horizontalis, 
and the evergreen C. microphylla. The 
former is very pleasing in leaf and has 
bright red berries in autumn but has a 
somewhat skeletal effect when it loses 
its leaves in winter and looks like an 
X-ray picture of itself. Still I like it 
better than the funereal evergreen 
C. microphylla, which is rather dingy 
and depressing if used in quantity. A 
single plant occasionally is useful, and 
its rose-colored berries are not to be 
despised. For the rock garden I how- 
ever confess to a preference for the less 
known dwarfs and trailers, C. Dammert 
radicans, also called C. humifusa, a 
pretty evergreen species from central 
China which keeps its slender stem close 
to the ground and bears bright red 
berries in autumn, and C. congesta, with 
small, glossy green leaves and a habit 
of growth so prostrate that it will follow 
the outline of a large rock. ‘These 
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dwarf cotoneasters are anybody’s plants, 
but though they endure our dry sum- 
mers I have found them growing better 
where they get some moisture. 


The Daphne 


Daphne cneorum, the garland flower, 
comes next. Unlike the large bushy 
Daphne odora, more commonly found in 
California gardens, it is an almost pros- 
trate little shrub, with a lovely habit 
of spreading where it is perfectly happy, 
as it is in the Pacific northwest. It is 
always a pleasant mat of dark green, but 
when in spring it is covered with rosy 
pink flowers of the most entrancing 
odor it is one of the spots where the 
visitor does most of his oh-ing and ah-ing. 
In California give it a cool exposure, and 
everywhere let much peat be incorpor- 
ated into its bed. It enjoys summer 
water and having its stems held down 
by stones, this practice tending to assist 
them to root if the soil conditions are 
good. If you have the right place for it 
don’t miss Daphne cneorum, but if you 
have only a blazing hot exposure better 
stop with admiring it in other gardens. 


Fuchsias 


The dwarf fuchsias are also for the 
cooler and moister rock gardens, but 
there they are a real asset. Even if you 
are a member of the American Fuchsia 
Society, as I am, restrain yourself and 
grow there only the dwarfer and less 
gardenesque varieties, leaving big blowsy 
doubles and tall rampant hybrids for 
other places. Fuchsia pumila, however, 
is entirely appropriate to the rock gar- 
den, and so are some of the smaller and 
less ascendent hybrids. All fuchsias 
enjoy rich soil, water and partial shade. 


The Sun Roses 


The sun roses or helianthemums are 
among our very best bets, not merely 
in clothing but in adorning the rock 
garden. Nice clean little mats, gener- 
ally green, occasionally gray leaved, the 
hybrid sun roses, usually listed as H. 
vulgare, are really indispensable. Every- 
where needed, they are at their best 
where they can drape themselves over a 
rock or from the top of a wall and there 
display their myriads of little single 
roses on May mornings, white, yellow, 
pink, apricot, rose, red and other colors. 
What matters it that by afternoon most 
of them will have fallen, for next morn- 
ing there will be another lot, as bright 
and fresh as ever. Without special soil 
requirements, inured to drought yet 
enduring moisture, they will thrive in 
Berkeley or Bellingham or anywhere 
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between. They are a bit hard to raise 
from seed, but cuttings of the ends of 
unbloomed shoots, taken almost any 
time, root readily in sandy soil under a 
pane of glass or even a gem jar. Pot 
them up when they are rooted and plant 
them out later in their permanent places. 
When they get scrawny or too tall they 
can be cut back, but if this is done in 
summer give them a really good soaking 
afterwards. Besides these hybrids there 
are a number of quite different species, 
most of them suitable for the large rock 
garden. I pick Helianthemum formosum, 
a low, spreading, gray-leaved shrub, 
as the best for this purpose. Its large 
yellow, brown-spotted flowers are quite 
distinct and appeal to almost everyone. 


The Hypericums 


Most of the shrubby hypericums or 
Saint John’s worts are too tall or too 
greedy for choice rock gardens, but there 
are several almost prostrate species 
which have nearly as big blazing yellow 
flowers as their taller relatives, and 
these can be kept within bounds by 
occasionally cutting them back. Of the 
more vigorous ones I prefer Hypericum 
reptans—don’t confuse this with the 
inferior H. repens—as it is terribly easy 
to grow and yet not too terrible. It is 
really very gay in late spring when 
covered with flowers, but when through 
blooming it needs shearing over to get 
rid of the rather messy looking seed pods. 
I usually get an intermittent and sparser 
crop of flowers in fall as well. It calls for 
no special culture, sows itself from seed 
and stools out so that one can dig off 
rooted pieces to start new plantings. 
There are a number of smaller species, 


but though finer they are less suggestive — 


of shrubs and so do not come here. 
Lavenders 


Lavenders are first thought of for the 
fragrance of their dried flowers, perhaps 
next for their pleasant color, only lastly 
for their gray shrubby effect, yet it is for 
the last that I mention them here. There 
are a good many forms, some a bit 
scraggly, but a good dwarf one, raised 
from seed or better still from cuttings 
taken in autumn, will give a nice gray 
patch of upright yet compact form and 
good color in late summer. Like all the 
southern European aromatic herbs, la- 
venders are beautifully indifferent to 
dry seasons, but they do like the sun. 
When they get old it is really better to 
replace them with young plants raised 
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from cuttings than to keep the old on 
in shape by hard pruning. 





Lithospermum 


Lithospermum prostratum is, I suppose, 
hardly a shrub but an evergreen trailer, 
but what a one—its blue flowers of a 
pureness and intensity of color such as 
we rarely find. Mine do best above a 
rocky ledge but on the margin of a lawn, 
where they get regular irrigation from 
overhead spray. In their soil pockets I 
mixed much peat, because that is what 
they like, and even though mine is a 
relatively lime free garden the peat has 
the merit of holding moisture. With 
full exposure to the sun they seem quite 
happy and annually produce a large 
spring crop of flowers, with scattering 
ones thereafter. Better buy your plants 
of this, as it is relatively difficult to 
raise from either seed or cuttings. 


Mesembryanthemums 


The planting of shrubby mesembry- 
anthemums seems poor promotion a 
week after the big freeze. Mine look 
sick even unto death, but the lovely red 
M. speciosum and the glistening orange 
M. aurantiacum, both of shrubby, not 
of herbaceous: habit, are too fine to do 
without, so I shall buy new plants and 
put them in as warm and sunny a place 
as I have. If we don’t get as hard a frost 
for another sixty-two years I am taking 
no chances. 


Veronicas 


There are two main groups of veron- 
icas, the herbaceous ones often found 
in rock gardens and the evergreen, trail- 
ing or shrubby ones, the dwarf species of 
which are equally appropriate for such 
places. The latter are all from New 
Zealand and are not uncommon in gar- 
dens and nurseries around San Fran- 
cisco Bay because they were introduced 
there through the Panama Pacific Ex- 
position and have always been happiest 
where they could depend on the fog. 
The upright ones are neat, round little 
shrubs with gray or green evergreen 
leavesand relatively unimportant flowers. 
Such are V. buxifolia, with leaves like 
the box, V. pimelioides, with gray-green 
foliage and V. cupressoides, of a leafage 
suggesting a little cypress. Of the cum- 
bent shrubby veronicas I like V/. 
chathamica best because in addition to 
being a nice evergreen it has in its sea- 
sons masses of effective lavender flowers. 

This of course doesn’t cover all the 
dwarf evergreen shrubs. There are 
azaleas, heathers and thymes, but not 
enough time or space here for more. 
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HIS article does not pretend to discuss the 
merits or demerits of country life, but it 
does make an attempt to portray comfort in the 
cottage or cabin home coupled with good taste in 
its simple furnishings. Many cabins are so ob- 
viously furnished with discarded townhouse furni- 
ture—odds and ends from different rooms—and 
with misfit draperies and scraps of old carpet. 
Rooms containing such odds and ends can 
scarcely be called restful and yet a cabin home is 
supposed to exist for rest and relaxation. 

If old furniture must be used try the magic of 
paint. It is wonderful what may be accomplished 
with some cans of paint and brushes. Then cover 
the old seating pieces with some gay cretonne 
slip covers, use the same fabrics at the windows, 
and a cheerful, colorful result is obtained. 

Where redwood or knotty pine boards are used 
for interior walls they may be left in their natural 
color. A very pleasant effect may be obtained by 
coloring the pine with a very thin coat of paint 
and then finishing with wax. Other interior wall 
finishes could be plaster, composition board or 
wallpaper. The last named is very popular as it 
may be obtained in quaint designs and helps to 
furnish the room at a low cost. It may be hung 
successfully over plaster or composition board. 

The illustrations show (Continued on page 30 
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chats about summer home fur- 
nishings in general and the two 
llustrated rooms in particular 
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Designed by Austin Pierponi 
Erecied by John A. Dron, C. FE. 


i is pouring rain at Lake Arrowhead. Thunder is rolling 
and roaring about the mountain peaks, and ‘‘Salt,”’ our 
wire-haired terrier, is barking in alarm at the weird and 
almost unknown sound. But our cook, beloved Mrs. Baker, 
appears in ecstasy exclaiming, “Oh, this is like home—this 
is like lowa.” 

Over to the West, blue sky stretches far away; dark tree 
spires break the horizon; back of them Mt. Baldy, snow- 
peaked, and her two close companions stand darkly purple 
against the blue. Lovely clear Lake Arrowhead, below me, 
reflects the lovely scene. And almost I wish we could build 
our mountain cabin over again. 

One day I realized that my three grandchildren ought to 
have their own cabin—the joy of truly free living that their 
own mother had when growing up at Lake Minnetonka. 
So we found this lot covered with wild lilac, and visualized 
our home under the magnificent towering pines and cedars. 

Now to plan our cabin! The regulations required Nor- 
mandy English or French design and a fifty per cent sloping 
roof. We remembered a picture of a French country fire- 
place we had put into our design box several years before. 
We found it at the bottom of the box. This large fireplace 
was the keynote of our cabin. We showed it to Austin 
Pierpont of Ojai, California; it charmed him, too, and he 
drew a sketch for us, as we wanted 
his lovely roof lines and fine dor- 
mer windows. Then, to carry out 
his ideas and our own, we begged 
John Dron to camp on our lot and 
build the cabin. With him we 
worked for nearly three months, 
and in August we had a cabin 
which was and is our joy. 

Many problems faced us but we 
solved them one by one. Near us 
was a sawmill full of pines, but 


koya, California. 


built furniture. 
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NEXT MONTH—REDWOOD LODGE 


N the April SUNSET we shall present 
photographs and description of the cabin 
home of Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Boetzkes, Lo- 
This cabin is of redwood, 


designed for a hillside lot, and offers a wealth 
of ideas in built-in conveniences and home- 


You will like the Boetzkes’ 
attractive forest home which was appropri- 
ately christened, ‘‘Redwood Lodge.’’—Editors. 









By Charlotte D. Ives 


where would we find an oak beam for our fireplace? 
Golf Club, Mr. Dron spied a fallen giant of the forest. It 
was an oak! We asked for it and it was ours. The next 
morning at five o’clock our carpenters met us there, cut the 
length we needed, and dragged it back of a car to the mill, 
three miles away. There it was sawed into the desired 
lengths for the chimney, a table and benches. We invited all 
the men and our children to a nearby tavern where the genial 
hostess served fine pancakes and coffee. The cold, crisp 
mountain air and our excitement over “our log” gave us all 
a glow and an appetite. 

Now we had our beam! We must find more rocks to add 
to our pile, picked up as we motored about. While fishing 
with the children early one morning, we spied some pink 
rocks on the shore which we loaded into our boat. They 
gave variety to our grey and brown rocks. 

Next, to find a mason to put our material together. We 
discovered a remarkable Italian working on a chimney 
nearby. When we showed him our picture he seized it, 
dropped his tools in delight. “Me build dat! My fader has 
one in old country—Mussolini’s country. Me know!” Then 
he went to the man he was working for: “Me go, me come 
back three days, me build this now, me must.” The next 
morning he arrived and approved of our rocks and log. It 
was a delight to watch him work. 
Each rock he patted with ap- 
proval. The chimney had an 
opening of 9%x5% feet. In the 
corner he built an oven, then he 
inserted our crane and hooks and 
big nails. Would it draw well? 
I held my breath when he lighted 
a fire to test it. Up the chimney 
roared the smoke—every bit of it. 
The huge fireplace was a success! 

Across the Lake is the Construc- 
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tion Camp. Years ago, when the first com- 
pany built a dam, a dump was started. We 
dug into this and found treasures. We were 
thought just a bit crazy, but we found large, 
flat-headed nails and links of chains and 
hooks, hand wrought and hammered. From 
some bands off old carts Mr. Dron fashioned 
our crane, and from old logging tongs and 
such, our tongs and pokers! Heat from the 
forge plus some twists and blows of a hammer 
made some splendid changes. Of course a 
copper kettle, to hum and sing to us, must 
hang on our crane. 

Our cabin is built of knotted pine. The front room has 
soft brown beams overhead; the rough board ceiling was 
treated with whitewash and cold water paint. The ex- 
terior of the cabin was handled in the same way. We let 
the weather treat the hand made shakes on the roof. The 
porch rail was made of slender pine trunks put close together. 
Our steps must be rustic, too. One day when we were on 
the island watching Warner Brothers’ men demolish, ready 
to carry away to Hollywood, a Canadian Village, the man- 
ager asked if there was anything we wanted. Laughingly 
we said, “Oh, yes! The log steps and porch floor of the old 


> 


Inn.” That evening, much 
to our surprise, three young 
college men working at the 
camp for their vacations, 
brought us all the hewn 
logs. We were delighted, 
and thanks to them we now 
have a charming walk and 
steps. 

Hardware was another 
problem. We solved it by 
buying plain, cheap, shiny 
lacquer. One evening while 
we were singing by a big fire, we threw the hardware into 
it. When red-hot it was thrown into a pail of oil. Next 
morning my daughter hand-hammered it—it looks thor- 
oughly old and suitable. The electric bulbs around the 
walls are covered with tin cheese graters painted black. 
The light is pleasant through the holes. Our curtain poles 
and wooden bracket ends I cut from pine, and painted 
green to match the green in our grass curtains. These, 
woven by natives in Morocco, will stand sun and water. 

French posters are our wall decorations. Excepting for 
a few chairs, we built the furniture in the cabin, using 
old French designs. My three-legged stools cause much 





This charming woor 
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comment. The bookshelves, magazine rack, 
writing desk, corner closet, table and benches 
were built in the cabin. The last piece of 
oak served a unique and lovely purpose. On 
it Mr. Dron sketched a profile of our little 
Patsy, then carved it and presented it to 
her for a birthday present. It hangs on the 
wall, a fine likeness and a reminder of some 
happy working days. 

On one of those days a carpenter stopped 
the on the stairway, laughed, and said, “I would 





of the stairs like a picture of this scene.’’ On one side 


of the room my two grandsons were lelp- 
ing “Old John,” the sailor, build a row-boat; their mother 
was rip-sawing a long board for the corner cabinet; I was 
hewing a stool for the fireplace! 

All summer we slept in cots under the huge pines—a 
wonderful experience and one all should have. Finally, 
when our cabin was finished, we invited every man who had 
worked on it, together with their wives and sweethearts, 
to a party. Perhaps the cabin cost a bit more because of the 
chatting and experimenting, but it paid in kindly feeling and 
left a pleasant atmosphere in the building. 

Last night I lay on my couch on the porch. I awakened 
about midnight: a circle of lights was around the top of a 
tall pine. I thought of a Christmas tree, but when I aroused 
myself I realized that Corona, that lovely constellation, 
hung just around the tip of my lovely tree. It made me 
happy. I realized that after two years “Our Cabin” was the 
happy place I had planned. We have cots and sleeping bags 
and plenty of room for our friends. In our guest room is that 
charming article by Robert Benchley, “The Tortures of 
Week-end Visiting.” On the cover I have written, 

“Read what Benchley has to say—then let us all be really gay. 
Make your bed and shell the peas and all of us will be at ease.” 

Poor rhyming, perhaps, but “it works.”” Each does his 

part so work is a pleasure. 


Interior views showing the siatr- 
way and cupboard, the huge 
peasani fireplace, and some of 
our home-designed furniture. 
) Everything has been kept har- 
moniously simple as should be 
. the case in rustic cabin homes 
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OR those of us who are not so fortu- 

nate as to live on a lake or river, a 
small water pool in our garden acts as 
an agreeable substitute. With the com- 
ing into vogue of rock gardens a few 
years ago, interest in small artificial 
ponds increased. Rock gardens and 
pools make an ideal combination. 

One of the fundamental principles of 
effective landscape gardening is to make 
a place look as large as possible. This 
idea should be kept well in mind when 
constructing a lily pool. A round pool 
does not present an attractive appear- 
ance, detracting rather than adding to 
the beauty of the surrounding garden; 
nor does it look as large as it really is. 
Two of the most desirable pool shapes 
are the kidney and S forms. Such forms 
present a much larger appearance to the 
onlooker who must go entirely around 
it to see all of its beauty. 

Such a pool need not be of any par- 
ticular size although the larger it is, 
the more impressive it will appear to 
visitors—also the more work it will be 
for the owner. The size of the pool 
should be in keeping with the size of the 
surrounding grounds. Our pond, shown 
in the illustration, is approximately ten 
feet wide and forty feet long, but the 
average pool is five to eight feet wide and 
ten to twenty feet long. Do not hide 
the pool in an obscure corner of the yard 
but make it one of the dominating fea- 
tures of the garden and place it so that 
it may be seen from one or more win- 
dows of your home. 

In making the pool, one should mark 
off the ground in the desired shape and 
size. Then start the digging and dig as 
deep as you desire—a foot to eighteen 
inches of water is sufficient in a pool 
unless you are so fortunate as to have 
abundant water for such use, when in 
such case you may prefer a pool two to 
three feet in depth. Some persons pre- 
fer their pool with sloping sides but the 
majority like the sides to go straight 
down, being less noticeable. It is a 
mistake to have the cement stand 
several inches above the surface of the 
ground—the best way being to have 
the top of the pool side level with the 
surrounding surface. 

The bottom of the pool may be per- 
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fectly flat and if dirt is not to be added 
over the entire space, it is best to dig 
eighteen inch square compartments one 
foot deeper wherever water plants are 
to be placed. After the bottom has 
been cemented, dirt may be filled in 
these compartments, the lilies planted 
and sand placed over the top so that 
fish will not stir up the dirt and make 
the water cloudy. 

One may mix his own cement by using 
a mixture of one portion of cement to 
two and one-half of sand and two and 
one-half of gravel. Start cementing the 
bottom first, then building up the sides. 
The thickness of the cement should be 
four to five inches and this width should 
be allowed for in excavating. In order 
to get the walls and bottom a uniform 
thickness, one may shove in sharp 
pointed stakes cut with a groove mark- 
ing the desired width. After building 
the cement out to this point, the stake 
may be removed. If one does not have 
the mixture too wet, no difficulty will be 
encountered in making the cement stay 
in place. 

In laying the cement, it is sometimes 
advisable for the foundation to be rein- 
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Here Is How 


By Howard Weed, 


forced with chicken wire which binds the 
cement and prevents it from cracking 
during cold weather or because of the 
ground giving way. Such reinforcing is 
accomplished by laying a thickness of 
cement and then placing chicken wire 
over this coating and applying the rest 
of the cement until the desired thickness 
is obtained. Such reinforcement, how- 
ever, is not needed unless the pool is 
constructed on filled-in ground. If the 
pool is not drained in the winter, it 
should be kept well filled and, if you 
live in the colder sections of the West, 
the ice broken after each freeze. 

When the sides have been cemented 
to nearly the level of the surrounding 
ground, the rocks should be arranged 
wherever thought desirable and ce- 
mented into the sides of the pool with 
the bottom part protruding down an 
inch or more below the future surface of 
the water. The more natural the ap- 
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To Build One 


Beaverton, Oregon 


pearance of these rocks, the lovelier will 


be the pool. 

As soon as possible after laying the 
foundation layer of cement, the entire 
surface should be gone over with a 
special coating of waterproof cement 


mixed one portion of cement to one and 


one-half portion of sand. This second 
coating should be spread on soon enough 
to have it adhere to the foundation layer 
and make the pool completely water- 
proof. By mixing a small amount of 
Japanese lampblack in this last layer, 
the cement will take on a dark hue and 
be less noticeable. 

Before cementing work is commenced, 
a water pipe should be run into the 
center of the pool so that a spray may 
be attached. A small drain pipe should 
be placed at one end and corked to pre- 
vent the water from draining away 
when the pool is filled. 

When the construction work has been 
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Deserves a Lily Pool 


completed, the pool should be filled and 
drained several times before any gold- 
fish are placed in it, for the fresh cement 
kills them. A layer of rich dirt about a 
foot deep may be placed in the bottom 
of the deeper pools (except in pools 
where special squares have been con- 
structed for this purpose) and any water 
plants desired, planted in this layer. A 
thin coating of sand, preferably white, 
will aid in making the water more clear. 
Do not plant too many water lilies at the 
start as they multiply rapidly and the 
gardener soon finds his or her pool over- 
crowded. 

Water hyacinths are attractive water 
plants which float on the surface of the 
pond. Cat-tails and other water grasses 
are desirable. One of the finest bloom- 
ing water plants is the yellow water iris, 
Pseudacorus, which blooms at the same 
time and resembles the Spuria iris. When 
the bloom has disappeared, large seed 
pods appear, which with the abundant 
green foliage, make an attractive display. 

Around the edges of the pool, rocks 
may be placed and a rock garden estab- 
lished, containing all the varied and 
interesting small plants which go with 
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it. Creeping cotoneasters and vinca 
vine may be allowed to creep over the 
stones to be reflected in the water. 

The goldfish will multiply even more 
rapidly than the water plants, so do not 
overstock with them at the beginning. 
Different varieties of fish are more de- 
sirable than confining your choice to one 
single color or type. These may be pur- 
chased in any specialty shop or seed 
store. The fish will not require atten- 
tion for they secure sufficient food in 
the form of insect larvae. 

A clump of pampas grass placed in the 
center of the kidney bend will greatly 
increase the beauty of the pool. The 
tall plumes are reflected in the water 
and the thick grass foliage will hide one 
part of the pond from the visitor’s eyes. 
Below the pampas grass may be planted 
a bed of Japanese iris, which are water 
loving and will appreciate the overflow 
from the pond. A mixture of well 
chosen named varieties will add much 
to the general setting, for these large 
flowers bloom profusely at a time when 
few other plants are in flower. 

Some of the best varieties are Gold 
Bound, a pure white; Kuro Kumo, a 
deep purple; Shoryui, a white and blue; 
Ayasi, a white center with wide crimson 
edges; Angel’s Den, a vinous purple; and 
Cloud Dress, grey ground with promi- 
nent purple radiating lines. 

The Japanese 1 iris are just coming into 
their own in regard to popularity, as the 
better named varieties are becoming 
more widely circulated. Inferior seed- 
lings should not be given a place in the 
garden plan. The soil in which this 
type of iris thrives is acid and therefore 
a small amount of sulphate of ammonia 
should be mixed in non-acid soils. Back 
of the Japanese iris and on _ higher 
ground may be planted the popular tall 
bearded iris which furnish an admirable 
background for the pool during their 
long flowering season. 

If you wish to make your home 
grounds more attractive, by all means 
start today in constructing a water pool. 
The small amount of capital invested 
will pay large returns in the way of en- 
joyment—to you, to your children, and 
to your visitors. It will, indeed, be a 
pool of joy! 


Tina a Ys 
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We Build a Home in the Desert 


yo mother and I acquired our 
estate” in southern Arizona two 
years ago, we surveyed the soxtso feet 
of recent desert and wondered what sort 
of a garden it would produce. With the 
exception of two scrawny mesquite 
bushes the corner lot was devoid of vege- 
tation. The ground was sunbaked and 
hard and was used as a thoroughfare by 
motorists who found it more convenient 
than to drive on either the rough, un- 
paved side street or the alley in rear. 
The soil was native desert earth, dry, 
hard, and caked, and utterly deficient in 
humus. 

If someone had told us that this same 
barren spot would win first prize in the 
town yard and garden contest just one 
year later we would have attributed the 
statement to the heat. Yet that is 
exactly what happened, by unanimous 
verdict of the three judges, and it did not 
seem such a difficult achievement after 
all. 

Ground was broken for our home—a 
Spanish type stucco dwelling—January 
5th, 1931, and it was ready for occu- 
pancy the last day of February, when 
work on the garden began. In its plan- 
ning and preparation, two major con- 
siderations were kept in view—shade 
and improved soil. Realizing that the 
summer temperature in this part of 
Arizona hovers around 110 degrees every 
day, we quickly decided that shade must 
be our first consideration, and proper 
soil was of course imperative. 

In order to have some kind of layout, 
a landscape plan was prepared by a nur- 
sery, and adapted to local conditions. 
It was carried out with some modifica- 
tions, and proved very satisfactory 
throughout. 

Soil preparation entailed a complete 
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plowing of the entire lot with a garden 
tractor to break up the ground, and then 
thoroughly spading in barnyard manure 
wherever planting was to be done. Two 
tons of such manure disappeared like 
magic. Where trees were to be planted, 
holes about two feet in depth were dug 
and the barnyard fertilizer mixed with 
good top soil therein. A good grade of 
such top soil was found under the mes- 
quite trees where leaves and blossoms 
had decayed and formed a sort of com- 
post. Another source of humus was a 
nearby alfalfa mill, where quantities of 
alfalfa cuttings or dust could be ob- 
tained for the asking. Many sacks of 
this dust, resembling coarse-grained 
powder, were incorporated into the gar- 
den soil, with excellent results. Kitchen 
greens, instead of ending in the garbage 
can, found their way into the ground, 
to add their bit in making the soil pro- 
ductive. 

Most of the planting was done during 
March and April. Even this was too 
late for some of the fruit trees, and they 
had to be replaced this year. Carrying 
out the shade idea, the house was sur- 
rounded with trees as soon as it was 
finished, and the rear portion of the lot 
was given over to fruit trees that will 
make a pleasing orchard in a few years. 

There being no nursery in town, 
everything had to be shipped in or 
brought in. Deciduous fruit trees— 
peach, plum, nectarine, prune, pear, and 
apricot—were shipped “‘bare-root” from 
California, as were also rose bushes. 
Shrubs came in gallon cans; plants for 
the hedge in flats. Our weekly trips 
to Phoenix, twenty-five miles from our 
home, regularly added something to our 
plantings, from a single shrub to as 
much as three or four young trees, which 
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were carried on the running board or in 
the rumble seat. Our coupe was re- 
garded as a sort of traveling garden by 
fellow townspeople. 

The 110 degree temperature men- 
tioned is no myth or exaggeration. 
Glance at the U. S. weather report and 
temperature record for various cities, 
and note the Phoenix reading for any 
day in July, August, or September. 
Young plantings consequently require 
much water, cultivation, and a pro- 
tective mulch of straw or hay. Although 
winters are mild here, frost is known, 
and does its share of damage to tender 
growth. Frost during the past winter 
was rather severe, and killed four of our 
young citrus trees, six carobs, and two 
peppers, only the latter coming again 
from the root. All the others had to be 
replaced, which was done in January. 

Altogether forty-one trees were planted 
about the premises. Ornamentals in- 
clude eucalyptus, Chinese elm, cypress, 
peppers, carobs, fan palms, arbor vitae, 
and umbrella, and they are already 
affording a bit of shade. 


as many varieties as possible. There are 
two pear trees, two plums, and one each 
of peach, nectarine, prune, apricot, 
Chinese jujube, and fig. Besides the 
common Marsh seedless grapefruit and 
Washington navel orange, the citrus 
planting includes such special varieties 
as pink seedless grapefruit, ruby blood 
orange, mandarin, and tangelo. 
Marsh grapefruit tree are budded lemons 
and valencia oranges, with limes and 
several other citrus varieties still to be 
added. A date palm occupies a place of 
prominence on the front lawn. 

One day, while our home was still 
under construction, we took a drive to 
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The “orchard” — 


has both deciduous and citrus trees, of — 


On one | 


; 


{ 


1 
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the mountains fringing the Salt river 
valley. Struck by the beauty and oddity 
of rocks lying about everywhere, it oc- 
curred to us that some of these might 
be attractive in other surroundings as 
well. “How about bordering our walks 
and flower beds with them?”, I sug- 
gested. In time a ton or two of these 
rocks found their way via rumble seat 
space to a new location, greatly to en- 
hance the appearance of the driveway, a 
gravel walk and border plantings around 
the house, and a large flower bed in the 
center of the orchard. Flint rocks, 
onyx, green-colored copper-bearing 
' stones, others of azure shade containing 
|Arizona turquoise, and some streaked 
}with cinnamon-red hues compose the 
‘collection, among which are specimens 
which would prove of value to a geo- 
logical museum. 

Foundation planting around the house 
includes euonymous, pittosporum, coton- 
|easter, abelia grandiflora, pomegranate, 
Jerusalem cherry, ligustrum nepalense, 
|nandina, and viburnum tinus, names we 
had not even heard of in the corn belt 
of Nebraska. These shrubs will provide 
abundant shade, with the added advan- 
tage of remaining green during the mild 
winter (with the exception of pome- 
| granates). 
| “What about a hedge?” mother asked 
one day. We had seen a number of 
hedges in Phoenix and liked them all. 
The only difficulty was that each one 
seemed different. We satisfied our 
various desires by having three hedges. 


xe «Kk. * 
1. Ligustrum japonicum 11. Bartlett Pear 
2. Navel Orange 12. Tangelo 
3. Marsh Seedless 13. Banana 
Grapefruit 14. Becky Smith Plum 
| 4. Pink Seedless 15. Prune 
Grapefruit 16. Mandarin Orange 
5. Fig 17. Jujube 
6. Early Imperial Peach 18. Royal Apricot 
7. Nectarine 19. Oleander Hedge 
8. Ruby Blood Orange 20. Rose Hedge 
9. Satsuma Plum 21. Ceratonia siliqua 


to. Buerre D’Anjou Pear 22. Trumpet Vine 





On these pages are pictured the author and 
his mother, their home and the cactus corner 


On the north side are myrtle and Japa- 
nese privet, the myrtle to the front of 
the garden. On the east side (rear of 
lot) oleanders of four kinds—red, white, 
yellow, and variegated-leaf—will soon 
furnish fragrant flowers and a sheltering 
screen. These were all grown from slips. 
The hedge on the south side is composed 
of roses, while the front of the lot which 
faces west is left open. 

There is a short driveway from the 
side street to the garage attached to the 
rear of the house. This driveway is 
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flanked on both sides by cannas which 
form an effective border. A riotous mass 
of sweet peas clustering on a specially 
built fence shared the ground with one 
row of cannas until through blooming. 

A border of iris lines the gravel walk 
along the south of the house. Chrys- 
anthemums grow gratefully despite the 
heat, and were placed in half a dozen 
suitable locations, one grouping along 
the wall of the garage proving especially 
effective. A few shaded nooks around 
the house were ideal for violets which 
bloomed profusely during January and 
February. 

On the front lawn stands a flowering 
plum around which are grouped three 
pyracantha, evergreen Hawthorns which 
bear bright colored berries throughout 
the winter. A bird of paradise graces 
the southside lawn, delighting with a 
wealth of blossoms virtually all summer. 

A lively competition is going on 
around the pergola at the front of the 
house, wisteria, trumpet creeper and 
cypress vines are vying with each other 
to see which will reach the top first and 
make the most shade. It is a neck and 
neck race at present, but promises to 
become a battle when they meet. Six 
rose bushes at the base of the pergola 
seem to be enjoying the contest for they 
are blooming nicely and are stretching 
forth vigorous shoots, not to be outdone 
in the friendly rivalry. 

At present, space between trees in the 
orchard is being utilized for vegetable 
and flower beds. (Continued on page 41 
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23. Grapefruit 38. Cotoneaster pannosa 
24. Eucalyptus 36. Trumpet creeper 
25. Cannas 37. Roses 
26. Euonymus japonicus 38. Punica granatum nana 
27. Nandina domestica 39. Caesalpinia gilliesi 
28. Dwarf Lantana 40. Washingtonia robusta 
29. Melia umbraculiformis 41. Schinus molle | 
30. Ulmus pumila 42. Dwarf Arborvitae 
31. Ligustrum nepalense 43. Prunus vesuvius 
32. Pittosporum tobira 44. Pyracantha lalandi 
33. Viburnum tinus 45. Myrtus communis | 
34. Abelia grandiflora 46. Phoenix canariensis 
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The Kitchen 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Golden Date Strips 


(Illustrated on these pages) 

















1 cupful of dates or cooked prunes 24 cupful of maple flavored syrup 
eggs 114 cupfuls of graham cracker crumb 
¥% cupful of peanut butter 14 teaspoonful of baking powder 


_ Pit the dates or prunes and cut the fruit 
into pieces. Beat the eggs, add the peanut a 
butter and blend well. Add the maple flavored iin ae oped heen chisel 
syrup and fruit and mix thoroughly. Stir the pimiento cheese. ham) 


AFTERNOON REFRESHMENTS 


; ; *Golden Date Stri 
baking powder into the cracker crumbs and Assorted Candies» H 
Coffee Tea t 


add to the fruit mixture. Mix well. Pour into 
a shallow greased or waxed paper lined pan 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) for 30 minutes. While th 
cake is still warm remove from the pan and cut into bars and roll ir 
powdered sugar; or you may cut the sheet of cake in half crosswise, spreac 
one piece with a maple icing, then place the other piece of cake over that 
then slice very thin and cut the sli¢es into strips about 1% inches long 
To make the icing, blend powdered sugar with a little maple flavored 
syrup. These dainty strips of cake are excellent to serve with coffee of} 
tea or with ice cream, or to use in the children’s lunch boxes—M. B.jt 


Oakland, California. 


i 
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Clam Bisque 
2 dozen large, fresh clams 2 allspice berries 


1 cupful of water A speck of mace 
1 small onion : 1 quart of milk 
A sprig of parsley 2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 


2 whole cloves 


Wash the clams, and put into a large sauce- 

pan with the cupful of water. Cover closely, Se eee 
put over the heat, and let steam until the | pyschemucs ne  eeee Cekles 
shells open easily. Remove from shells, and Tea 
chop the clams, onion and parsley very fine. 

Simmer half an hour in the broth in which the 

clams were steamed, adding the spices. Scald the milk, and thicken with} 
the cornstarch which has been mixed with a little cold milk or water 
Boil ten minutes, stirring, then strain the clam mixture into it. Serve i 
bouillon cups, topping each cupful with a spoonful of whipped crea 
Serve popped corn with it—C. M. McG., Baker, Oregon. 


Chicken Short-Cake 

_This is particularly good to serve at church cue Ween 
dinners or socials, as well as home parties. EXTRAORDINARY 
The recipe as given 1s for an individual service, Combination Vegetable Salad 
but when cooking for a large group many of ‘Cues sees 
these short-cakes can be cooked side by side Burr Gherkins 
: ° : Crystallized Cranberries 
in a large baking pan. For each service, on top in Lettuce Cups 


of a slice of corn bread which has been toasted _ | Frozen Fruit Pudding Coffee 


and very generously buttered place a thin 

slice of baked ham. Cover the ham with a slice or two of the white meat 
of roast chicken, and smother the whole with a well-seasoned cream sauc 
containing a liberal amount of mushrooms. Sprinkle the top with gratec 
cheese, place in the oven, and bake until nicely browned. This 1s 
delightful main dish for a bridge luncheon, for so much of the preparatior 
can be done a day in advance of the party.—A. L. R., Pt. Blakel 
Washington. 
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Will you share:your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Vegetable Casserole with Cheese 


Scald 24 cupfuls of milk, and pour over 1% cupfuls of soft bread 
sumbs. Add 


A scant 4% cupful of melted butter 1% teaspoonful of paprika 

3 canned pimientos, chopped 4 eggs, beaten enough to blend 

21% tablespoonfuls of chopped onion whites and yolks 

1% tablespoonfuls of chopped parsley 11% cupfuls om cooked or canned vege- 
24% cupfuls of grated American cheese tables, such as lima beans, celery, 
¥% tablespoonful of salt string ‘beans and mushrooms, or any 
1% teaspoonful of pepper combination you may favor 


urn into a buttered casserole and bake in a 


ow oven (350 degrees) for about 40 minutes, VEGETABLE CASSEROLE 
until a silver knife inserted will come Eiarts of Lottuce 
t clean. Serve with Pea Sauce, made as with Thousand sland Dressing 
slows: Pea Sauce *Vegetable Casserole 
Drain the liquor from a No. 2 can of peas iin 
an inexpensive grade of large peas may be | piypaaeered Pe eed 
sed for this) and add enough water to make Coffee 





cupful. Combine the peas and liquid with 2 
eppercorns, 2 whole cloves, 2 allspice berries, 14 teaspoonful of salt, a 
urge slice of onion, and 4 bouillon cubes, and simmer together 15 minutes. 
*ress through a sieve and add to 1 cupful of medium-thick white sauce. 
eat thoroughly and serve. Will serve 6 amply.—Mrs. R. J. M., Seattle, 
ashington. 


Chocolate-Rice Cream Pudding 


2 cupfuls of milk Y¥ cupful of sugar 

Y cupful of ground chocolate 14 teaspoonful of salt 

Y% cupful of raisins 4 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
1% cupfuls of cooked rice 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


2 eggs, whites and yolks separated 
Scald the milk in a double boiler; add the 


‘round chocolate while it is heating, and let a 
lissolve in the milk. Add the washed raisins, Oe nee 
ind cook about 15 minutes. Mix the cooked Bread and Butter Tea 
‘ice, egg yolks, sugar, salt and cinnamon, and Chocolate-Fice Cream Pudding 
tir into the hot chocolate milk, stirring until 

hickened. Add the vanilla, mix well, and pour into a buttered pudding 
lish. Cover with a meringue made of the 2 egg whites beaten stiff, with 
! tablespoonfuls of sugar. Brown the meringue in a slow oven (300 de- 
srees), chill, and serve. These quantities will serve 6 persons.—Mrs. 
P. W., Claremont, California. 


St. Patrick’s Cocktail 


3 medium-sized grapefruit An 8-ounce glass of mint jelly 
¥g to 1 cupful of sugar 


Pare the grapefruit, removing all the mem- 


AN EXTRA-GOOD SUPPER 





brane, and remove the sections whole, by slip- A ST. PATRICK’S PARTY 
ping the knife blade down beside each parti- areadonsteratrick’s Cocktail 

rea 
ion membrane to loosen the flesh. Break Si hnpped Parsiey on eo) 


5 A . Buttered Peas Green Olives 
ach section in halves, and drain off some of Book Binet 


the juice. Sprinkle with sugar to suit the taste | Green Pepper Salad (stuffed with 
(I use % cupful). Melt the mint jelly in the Stet 

op of a double boiler, and pour over the feed, Coucakes 
zrapefruit in the bowl. Let stand all day in 

the refrigerator, and serve very cold in sherbet 

lasses. This serves 6 to 8 persons, and is as delicious as it is pretty. — 


rs. N. A. S., Pasadena, California. 
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While skll- warm, 
éut the sheek o€ 
Cake in habvesa 


Spread one half 
with maple syrup 


idind WwW AAW 


Place second 
hall over first. 


Cut in thin slices 
then cut slices’ 
into short skrips ~ 


Senre with coffee | 
x a€ternoor 
tefroshments~ 
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Prune Pie 





COURTESY OF UNITED PRUNE 


GROWERS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


End-of-the-Month Meals 
or How To Meet the Budget Painlessly 


>=. ETIMES I rebel at the efficiency 
methods of our modern age of house- 
keeping and would toss all budgets and 
money saving schemes to the four winds. 
It would be easy to spend lavishly, buy 
prodigal amounts of caviar and im- 
ported cheese, to keep tall jars full of 
salted nuts in evidence in the pantry, 
and to top all sauces and meats with 
tiny French mushrooms. But we who 
are the “safe and sane” element of our 
Sunset Land know that ideal homes, 
thriving children, and adequate bank 
accounts are not made that way. So up 
and down the countless streets of the 
many towns of the West, wise women 
budget their expenditures and provi- 
dentially prepare for a future otherwise 
uncertain. And very often the end of 
the month means a time of pinched 
pennies if we resolutely stay within the 
given budgeted amount for food. 

Company for dinner is a very great 
delight and a very real expense. If there 
are several unexpected occasions for en- 
tertaining, it may mean a slender purse 
for the end of the month. Oh, there are 
lots of reasons for temporary economy— 
we all know that; and with pleasure I 
share with you some disguised thrift 
recipes, ideas, and menus which have 
proved helpful in my own home. 

I feel that however slender may be 
the financial possibilities of the budget, 
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By 
Doris Hudson Moss 


a well stocked larder is a necessity in a 
house which is, indeed, a home. By pur- 
chasing standard brands of groceries at 
bargain prices one avoids excessive 
amounts of marketing and high prices, 
and the entire outlay for food is no 
greater than if one bought in smaller 
amounts only when necessity compelled 
it. Better meals may be had by keeping 
on hand, constantly, the necessities of 
menu building. Then when the time 
for retrenchment of expenses comes, it’s 
fun to concoct good meals from the cans 
and packages on hand, together with 
fresh foods which are available. 

I realize that there are persons who 
dislike such meat cuts as liver, tongue, 
and so on, who never eat gravy, who 
eat only as whim dictates. For them I 
have little sympathy and no very help- 
ful advice. In normal homes where all 
food served is welcomed as good, then 
there are many short cuts to thrift. 

There is much to be said of casserole 
cookery for economical meals. Oven 
glass, peasant pottery, or colored enamel 
ware will glorify simple food, indeed. 
Individual ramekins help to “stretch” 
food, and when served on a nicely gar- 
nished plate they lend style to an other- 
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wise ordinary dinner. A slice or two of 
cold meat minced and added to a tasty, 
salted custard together with minced 
green peppers, white of hard-cooked 
egg, minced parsley, and a bit of onion, 
makes a dainty yet substantial food 
dish. Topped with a little square of 
bacon and baked at 300 degrees for an 
hour in a pan of hot water, they will 
be a treat. 

Do you shudder when I tell you that 
stew is a superb dish if rightly cooked? 
Choose somewhat fat shoulder of beef 
and ask the butcher to dice it in inch 
squares. Ask him, too, for the bone 
which comes from the shoulder; it will 
make the gravy richer. Brown the meat 
in a little fat until it appears to be quite 
done. Salt and pepper thoroughly and 
add a minced onion. When onion is 
golden brown, add water to cover and 
cover tightly with a heavy pot lid, and 
simmer for at least three hours, per- 
mitting the water to boil down to an 
essence. Add more water for gravy, add 
celery salt, diced potatoes and other 
vegetables if you wish; thicken with a 
paste of flour and water, cook for at 
least I5 minutes longer, and serve on a 
triangle of hot toast. 

From this simple, homely dish, one 
may plan many variations. Do you 
know of ‘Rich Man’s Shortcake?” 
Mix a biscuit batter or dough, slightly 
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ofter than for rolled biscuit. Pat half 
f it into a good-sized round or oblong 
nd place on a greased pan. Butter it 
renerously. Pat out another sheet and 
jlace on top of the buttered layer. Bake 
a hot (450°) oven for about 15 min- 
ites. Place on a hot platter, remove the 
jop layer, cover with a rich stew, then 
leplace the upper layer. Serve with 
barsley garnish. 
| Canned fish such as tuna, salmon, 
hrimp, and crab make such delicious 
und widely used dishes that they need 
carcely be mentioned. Do you make 
ish patties? Mince fish fine, add a 
ittle onion juice, bread crumbs or diced 
sread to “‘stretch” the amount of the 
lish, add beaten egg and milk, mold into 
ittle cakes and fry brown in bacon fat. 
Serve with lemon, cream sauce, or 
mayonnaise. Or to the patty mixture 
ou may add more milk and turn into a 
rasserole; set the baking dish in a pan of 
ot water in the oven and bake at 
50 degrees for an hour. 
® A Spanish omelet is cause for rejoicing 
at our house and when eggs are inex- 
pensive, it is as cheap as it is good. It is 
wise to make a large amount and to make 
1 heavy omelet so that it will not fall 
before serving. With the rich sauce, the 
pmelet seems a heavier dish than usual. 
dere is my recipe: 


Spanish Sauce for the Omelet 


4 slices of bacon, cut in squares 

1 tablespoonful of salad oil 

I medium size onion, minced 

1 tablespoonful of minced parsley 

2 tablespoonfuls of minced green pepper 
1% teaspoonfuls of salt 

I teaspoonful of paprika 

1 No. 2% can of tomatoes in puree 


Saute the bacon, add the salad oil, 
onion, parsley, green pepper, and season- 
ing. Then add the tomatoes and simmer 
for 20 minutes. It is wise to make this 
first and let it simmer while you mix 
and bake the omelet. 


Baked Omelet 


5 eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately 
% cupful of flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

I teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of milk 

1 tablespoonful of butter, melted 


To the beaten egg yolks, add the dry 
materials, sifted. Add the milk and 
'melted butter. Gently but thoroughly 
beat in the stifly beaten egg whites. 
) Turn at once into hot greased patty 
| pans, omelet pan, or skillet. Place in a 
fairly hot (400 degree) oven for about 
120 minutes, or until it leaves the side of 
the pan. Serve on a hot platter, folded 
}or not, as you prefer. Pour the Spanish 
| sauce over it. 
| In economy cookery don’t forget to 
|be generous with sweets. They help 
to “top off” an otherwise ordinary meal 
and their energy giving qualities are as 
valuable as their satisfying goodness. 
Heavy caloried chocolate is a wise 
choice if dinner is a bit sparse. Have 
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yo mothers will be delighted at the way 
your youngsters take to this crispy, de- 
licious-tasting breakfast food. 

Doubly delighted—for you know how help- 
ful Post’s Bran Flakes can be as a protection 
against constipation resulting from too little 
bulk in the diet. 


Thousands of Children Suffer 


It is a fact that many children suffer from this 
type of constipation . . . while their parents, 
unsuspecting, see only the effects—listless- 
ness, ill temper, poor appetite. 

Post’s Bran Flakes protects your child 
against this condition. For it provides the 
bulk he needs . . . bulk that so many diets 
lack. Thus it helps to prevent intestinal 
sluggishness . . . and to insure normal 
elimination of food wastes. 


Follow this Health Program 

So naturally, we believe, you will want to 
serve Post’s Bran Flakes regularly... as part 
of this proven health program: Lots of exer- 
cise and fresh air every day .. . enough sleep 
... plenty of water to drink... milk, fresh 
fruits and vegetables. And a daily helping 
of Post’s Bran Flakes. 

How your child will love it... plain or 
with fruits or berries. You mothers and 
fathers, too! Your grocer has Post’s Bran 
Flakes ... A product of General Foods. 
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T7Hamook 
Cheese Wins 


First 3 Prizes 


at California State Fair 


First 6 Prizes 


at Oregon State Fair 


” nd 9 Prizes 


at Washington State Fair 


First 3 Prizes 


Pacific International Live- 
stock Exposition 


Tillamook quality is outstanding! Year 
after year Tillamook takes the trophies in 
major competition. The list above gives 
prizes won in a single season. No more con- 
vincing proof of the superior quality and 
flavor of Tillamook could be offered than 
this consistent prize-winning record. 


Country-made Cheese 
with all the cream left in 


Tillamook is made with all the milk, all 
the thick rich cream left in! Every pound 
contains the food values of nearly 5 quarts 
of milk! Serve it every day—the new recipe 
book gives prize-winning ways to use prize- 
winning Tillamook cheese. 


Tune in, Women’s 
Magazine of Air, N.B.C. 
Fridays, 11.10 a. m. 


Hear recipes for 
prize-winning dishes 








Look 
5 ya 
TILLAMOOK 


on every slice 


Trade Mark 
Registered 


TILLAMOOK 
whole milk CHEESE 


Food values of nearly 5 quarts milk in every pound 


WRITE ME FOR FREE PRIZE BOOK 


Tillamook Dairy Maid— The Tillamook County 
Creamery Association, Tillamook, Oregon (11a) 
Please send me a copy of the Prize Cheese Recipes. 


Name 


Address 
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you tried simple bread pudding served 
with hot chocolate fudge sauce? 

Prune pie is one of those desserts that 
looks and tastes positively patrician, 
while actually costing very little. There 
are a number of good recipes for it; 
here is one excellent one. 


Prune Pie 


2 cupfuls of cooked prunes, pitted and halved 
I orange, peeled and diced 
¥% cupful of brown sugar 
% teaspoonful of salt 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
1 cupful of prune liquid 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch, blended with 
2 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
A baked pastry shell 
Meringue 
2 egg whites, 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 


In a good-sized saucepan combine 
prunes, diced orange, sugar, salt, butter, 
and the liquid from the cooked prunes, 
and bring to boiling. Stir in the corn- 
starch blended with the cold water, and 
cook until thick, then continue cooking 
slowly for 10 minutes longer, to insure 
thorough cooking of the starch. Cool. 
Pour into the baked pastry shell, and 
cover with a meringue made by beating 
the two egg whites stiff, then beating in 
gradually the 4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
and continuing to beat until very stiff. 
Flavor with a few drops of lemon ex- 
tract, and spread roughly over the prune 
filling. Bake very slowly (at 300 de- 
grees) for 20 to 30 minutes, so that the 
meringue will be thoroughly cooked and 
will not “weep.” 


A cream sauce offers endless variety 
of dishes. If you are smart you will add 
to it a few drops of A-1 sauce, par- 
ticularly if you make it economically 
with milk or evaporated milk instead of 
rich cream. Keep in mind creamed 
eggs (if anchovy paste is added you have 
Scotch Woodcock), creamed fish, Vienna 
sausages, ham, veal, and so on. 


In chilly weather, luscious cream of 
corn soup made with evaporated milk is 
a mighty good supper. Also, clam 
chowder is such a treat that its thrifti- 
ness never occurs to the family. 

Round slices of neck of lamb, sauted 
until brown and simmered in thick- 
ened gravy en casserole will bring forth 
delighted comments from the Man of the 
House—and it’s as cheap a meat as can 
be found. 

The Italian pastes are nutritious and, 
if painstakingly prepared, are among the 
finest and most delicious of foods. 

Then for warm weather, gelatine 
comes to the rescue of thrift menus. 
Any left-over tidbits of fruit, vegetables 
or meat, when enfolded in molded gela- 
tine, take on the air of a party. 

There is one essential need in a low 
priced meal. Never permit your ex- 
penditure to be in small quantity of 
food. Better to use cheaper food and by 
cleverly cooking it, furnish a bountiful 
quantity for your hungry family. There 
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| To Assure a Healthy 
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SAVE YOUR 
TEQU Cw 


Cleans and scours grease-incrusted potsand 
pans with very little effort. Knob handle 
provides firm grip and keeps your hands 
away from charred material which so easily 
becomes ground into the Pores. Patented 
cushion feature prevents scra 

At 5c and 10c stores, grocery, hardware and 

department stores or direct for 10c. 

METAL SPONGE SALES CORP’N 
Boe ee and Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
Made by the manufacturers of 


ROTA 


THE ORIG/INAL-SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 
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coLmn Reh 
Peto 
wine ge the Heat 


Guaranteed not to Smoke 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. It is a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 


Heatilator Co., 753 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 


sl Heatilator Fireplace 


No Hammer Needed 


To display on walls unmounted 
photographs, prints, drawings and 
light decorations, use 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
10 Two sizes. Won't mar walls. 
C. Packets everywhere. 


Moore Push-Pin Co., Philadelphia 










ee use _ @ 


wv 25c. each. Sam 
Address: “‘Cuticura,” Dept. 9 














nm freshness 
here is flavor... 


SNOW FLAKES 
‘are oven-fresh 


/ 


J 1 


They are oven-fresh”’ 
jour grocer reminds you, when 
jie recommends Snow FLakeEs. 
Jor he knows that unmistakable 
jreshness is the quality most de- 
ired—in milk, fruit or crackers. 


Now Frakes are the favorite 
Joda crackers of the West—their 
|risp, oven-freshness isthe reason. 

3e sure to ask for Snow FLAKEs; 
ou’ll appreciate the value in 
the big 2-pound thrift carton— 
he familiar red, double-sealed 
arton—the carton which wise 
fiostesses prefer. 


Baked in the great Pacific Coast 
Bakeries of the “Uneeda Bakers” 


| ® 


| Don’t ask for crackers—say 


| Snow FLAKES 
ibivisys Over- Fresh 


Cire 
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is something depressing in a sparsely 
covered plate. Should you serve one, 
the family will suspect you of running 
short on funds. If you are a really 
smart SuNsET lady, you'll keep such 
secrets to yourself, and serve cabbage 
salad and stew with an air—and plenty 
of garnish! 


Menus—with Approximate Costs 


(Costs gauged on prices in Alameda 
markets, June, 1932) 


1 


A Supper for Four, Total cost $o.8o. 

Waffles (13 cents). 

Fried Ham with Skillet Cream Gravy 
(21 cents). 

Combination Vegetable Salad (canned) 
on Lettuce (18 cents). 

French Dressing (5 cents). 

Orange Flavored Gelatine Made with 
Orange Juice (11 cents). 

Coffee with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 


Milk for Children (6 cents). 
2 


Dinner for Four, Total cost, $0.72. 

Baked Salmon Loaf with Green 
Pepper (27 cents). 

Baked Potatoes and Butter (7 cents). 

Cabbage Salad with French Dressing 
(7 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 

Milk for Children (6 cents). 

Open Face Apple Pie (19 cents). 


3 


Dinner for Four, Total cost, $0.65. 

Creamed Chipped Beef (20 cents). 

Boiled Rice (5 cents). 

Warm Baked Apples Stuffed with 
Raisins (10 cents). 

Hot Gems (13 cents). Jam (5 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 


Milk for Children (6 cents). 
4 


Dinner for Four, Total cost, $0.64. 

Beef Stew with Diced Vegetables and 
Potatoes (30 cents). 

Hot Biscuits (7 cents). Jam (5 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 

Milk for Children (6 cents). 

Graham Cracker Pudding with Top 
Milk (10 cents). 


5 


Dinner for Four, Total cost $0.61. 

Ground Shoulder of Beef (add 1% cup- 
ful of water to each pound, and bake 
in the oven in little cakes), Skillet Milk 
Gravy (25 cents). 

Baked Potatoes (4 cents). 

Stewed Canned Tomatoes with Minced 
Onion (15 cents). 

Coffee, with Cream and Sugar (6 
cents). 

Milk for Children (6 cents). 

Sliced Oranges with Sugar (10 cents). 

Cup Cakes (10 cents). 
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Their 
magic sound 


makes youngsters 
hungry 


YOU like to see the children 
eat. Well, give them a bowl of 
Kellogg’s Rice Krispies and 
milk or cream. Watch the 
spoons get busy when these 
crisp rice bubbles begin to 


snap, crackle and pop! 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are 
one of the best cereals for chil- 
dren. Nourishing rice. Easy 


to digest. Fine for any meal 
especially good for the 

youngsters’ supper. Made by 

Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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I brings the North Woods to your 
breakfast table—this marvelous blend 
of three different sugars... Vermont 
maple, Canadian maple, and finest cane. 
Pancakes, served with Log Cabin, taste 
lighter and tenderer, as well as far more 
delicious. Children love the funny little 
people on the Log Cabin Tin. Try it! 
A product of General Foods. 
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Aun: ... what chef-like flavor 
A. 1. Sauce sprinkles on roasts, beans, 
and cheese dishes. How magically it 
seasons soups, fish, casseroles. For A. 1. 
is a multi-mingled flavor — twenty de- 
licious ingredients and spices blended 
to perform taste miracles on the foods 
you eat. A. 1. Sauce is sold by all grocers 
and delicatessens — ask for it in restau- 
rants, too. Recipes with every bottle. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 
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M A WHOLESOME RELISH 
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Kitchen Rangers 
A Man’s Way of Cooking Bacon 


é By Dean B. Gregg 


—~. 


REW breakfast dishes are more appe- 
tizing than a rasher of bacon. In 
the servantless home, however, it usually. 
is such a lot of work for the results ob- 
tained. The bacon requires constant 
attention while broiling, if it is to be 
prevented from burning. Often it cooks 
unevenly and is overdone in some spots 
while almost raw in others. And the 
skillet is a mean thing to wash after- 
ward, morning after morning. 

A number of years ago, at a New 
Year’s dance, breakfast was served at 
three a. m. The cooks were in the 
kitchen, but there were no waiters, so 
all the men swarmed into the kitchen 
to assist in serving the meal to their 
various parties. One of the cooks was a 
large colored woman, very much from the 
South, and it was 
interesting to find 
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sliced by the butcher, with his slicing 
machine, about three thirty-seconds 0) 


ess is completed the bacon should - 


this way in the icebox. It can be ke 
in this manner for quite a while without 














an inch in thickness. When this proc 


re-formed into the “side” and ke 


spoiling. This method of purchasing} 
incidentally is cheaper than others. 

It takes a little time, of course, tc 
accumulate a skillet of b* ton grease or 
deep fat, for a start must be made with- 
out it. But when the bacon has been 
cooked, since the skillet is not emptied 
from day to day, there soon is enough 
bacon grease accumeg: to cook in 
deep fat. : “Se es 

Assume then, that the skillet has 
half an inch of deep fat in it, and that 
the sliged bacon is 
ready to be put in. 


that she was cooking 
many slices of bacon 
in a very large skil- 
let with about an 
inch and a half of 
deep fat in it. And, 
being at that time a 
reserve officer in the 
army and interested 
in the quick prepar- 
ing of food on a 
fairly large scale, I 
stayed and watched 
the operation for 
quite some time. 
The bacon came to 


For Men Only 


You men who are always brag- 

ging about what great “cooks 
you are—here’s your chance to 
prove it. This brand new depart- 
ment, “‘The Sunset Kitchen Rang- 
ers’ Club,” is yours exclusively— 
no women contributors allowed! 
To this department you are invited 


to send your best recipes, ‘your 
rules for camp stew, your direc- 
tions for making flapjacks or what- 


ever. So round up your recipes, 
men, and send them to The Sunset 
Kitchen Rangers’ Club, Sunset 
Magazine, 1045 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco. Anything from 100 
to 1000 words will be considered, 
and all items printed will be paid 


_been left overnight 


The deep fat is hard, 
for the skillet has 












in a cool place. The 
skillet is placed over} 
a medium fire and| 
the slices of bacon! 
are laid on top, of 
the fat. Then the’ 
cook can go about) 
the other work of 
getting breakfast, 
for, with very little 
further supervision, | 
the deep fat will 
melt and the bacon 





If there 1s waste space in cupboards between 
shelves, add a narrow in-between one. 
They are fine for cups, glasses and the like. 


the table in_ per- 
fectly marvelous 
condition, each slice crisp but juicy, and 
evenly cooked from end to end. This 
was the more remarkable when one con- 
siders the large number of persons 
served at the same time. 

Since that time in our home we have 
cooked many pounds of bacon and have 
found that this method has fulfilled its 
early promise. While the process is 
simple, a few ideas have been added 
from time to time, which help to make 
it an efficient bit of kitchen procedure. 

First, I insist that bacon should be 
bought “in the side.” It should be 


for at regular rates.—G. A. C. 





become immersed in| 
the rapidly heating: 
liquid. All that is really needed until 
the bacon is done is an occasional stir 
with a spoon, in passing, or perhaps the 
turning over of the slices of bacon. 

It is interesting to compare this proc- 
ess with the ordinary method, which 
requires the constant attention of some 
one for nearly ten minutes, to produce 
an adequately cooked rashet of bacon. 
For poorly cooked bacon merely means 
that nobody has had time to watch it 
adequately and turn it constantly dur- 
ing the cooking process. 

It will be found that bacon cooked in 
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: IJ always USE 


i iLO BE “Al” 
Complete 
BISCUIT FLOUR 
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tS 50 handy! 


Ey CHANGE “I can’t make 

: A good biscuits” to “my bis- 
Taya sa ye ee they 
eee «=O ill be perfect every time 
5 rears you use Globe“A1” Com- 
| oY plete Biscuit Flour. Here’s 
a yy the product that makes 
an uncertain culinary art 
lato a simple stir, roll out, cut and bake 
proposition with no way to fail. Everything 
is in the mixture...famous Globe “A1” 
Flour, a shortening specially refined by 
t lobe Mills, the finest of baking powders 
|..everything but moisture. Get a package 
foday...and remember there’s a free theater 
icket for the children in every package. 


‘ann 


A ee ms C0 
SLR Ie. scope 2 # 


Hear “Globe Headlines” 8 P.M. Tues., 
Wed., Thurs., Fri... . Don Lee Chain 
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deep fat is uniform in texture from end 
toend. If taken out of the skillet at the 
proper time, no part of it will be either | 
under-done or over-done. A little prac- 
tice will train the eye to recognize just 
the desired degree of done-ness by the 
color of the bacon itself. 

Practically all foods shrink in cooking, 
but for some unknown reason there is 
much less shrinkage in the slices of 
bacon cooked by this method. This can 
be proved by experiment. It is sug- 
gested that two strips of bacon be ear- 
marked by splitting one end of each with 
a knife. These, then, be laid on top of 
the cold deep fat before the skillet is 
placed on the fire. The rest of the bacon 
should be placed in the deep fat when 
it is hot enough to “sizzle” the bacon 
immediately. When the two lots are 
done, comparison can be made and the 
statement as to shrinkage be proved or 
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disproved to the entire satisfaction of |. | 


the cook. 

Now to eliminate the dirty work! 
Most dishwashers will agree that the 
receptacle in which bacon is cooked is 
the most unpleasant of all the pots and 
pans to wash. How desirable, then, is. 
the method suggested here, for there is 
no skillet to be washed! ‘The skillet is 
simply set away in a cool place, with a 
cover placed over the deep fat, until the 
next occasion when bacon is to be 
cooked. : 

There is one thing more to be noted, 
however. After a week or so (or any 
time when the skillet has become pretty 
full of fat), after it has cooled down but 
not yet solidified, the fat should be 
poured off into another receptacle. As 
the bottom of the skillet is approached 
it will be found that there appear some 
bottom settlings of solid matter. These 








may be identified by the fact that they 
are a different color from the deep fat. 
These settlings should be discarded (not 
poured down the sink) and the skillet 
scraped clean of all that adheres to the 
bottom. Then the clear fat should be 
poured back into the skillet, which is 
again ready for another two or three 
weeks’ usage. It need not be urged that 
this is a thoroughly modern method for 
any housekeeper. It delivers a superior 
product with much less attention than 
is required by any other method. It is 
cheaper, for the first cost is less, and 
there is less shrinkage in the cooking. 
It eliminates the washing of a disagree- 
able receptacle. 





Ths a good iene 
to dampen the outside of a kettle and 


rub it thoroughly with soap before 
putting it into direct smoke as in 


cooking over a camp fire. The soot 
is easily washed off by using a soaped 
brush, or by soaking in warm water. 


is an oil that will open 4 

your eyes to the real meaning of 
quality: .. yet itis easy on the 
family purse. There is nothing to 
equal it in America...it gives you 
tastier salad dressings... it adds 
new flavor and new tenderness to 
fried foods...it brings improved 
color and texture to baked 
goods. Globe “Al” Oil is extra 
fine quality pure Sesame, refined 
by Globe Mills...a clear brilliant 
product that retains its freshness 
and flavor longer than any other 
known oil. Try it! Look for the 
gold and black labeled bottle at 
your grocers...an oil for connois- 
seurs ata price anyone can afford. 









* Globe “Al” Oil comes 
in pint and quart bot- 
tles and in quart, half 
gallon and gallon cans 
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All of the impurities that form soot 
and cause the offensive “‘coal-oil” 
odor have been removed from 


Burnbrite. This is why Burnbrite is 
today’s outstanding kerosene. 


Remember that the heaters of to- 
day are not the “coal-oil” stoves 
of old. They are modern heating 
units that deserve a fuel as modern 
as Burnbrite. 


Burnbrite burns with a clear in- 
tense flame. It has no “coal-oil” 
odor, forms no soot and does not 
char the wick. 


Get Associated with 
Burnbrite. Order it to- 
day from your grocer 
or from your neighbor- 
hood Associated Sta- 
tion or Garage. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Maker of “FLYING A” Gasoline, Associated 

Ethyl Gasoline,Cycol Motor Oils and Greases, 

Associated Household Products and Asso- 
ciated Stoddard Cleaning Solvent. 
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Furnishing the Cabin 


(Continued from page 15) 


rooms in a mountain cabin furnished 
with substantial, rustic furniture made 
expressly for homes of this type. It is 
made of gumwood stained and waxed. 
Strap iron gives strength to the articles 
and imparts an old world atmosphere. 
All the furniture is made in California. 

Living room rugs are made from the 
skins of California mountain animals. 
The draperies and upholstery fabrics are 
of a rough weave, colorful and reversible. 
Draperies are hung from wrought iron 
rods. 

Hooked rugs have been used in the 
bedroom. The furniture is painted an 
old parchment color; draperies and chair 
covering are similar to the living room 
fabrics. 

In the dining room of this house (not 
illustrated), the rug is made of linen, of 
varied colors, mottled, and of a coarse 
texture. The chairs are covered in cow- 
hide, both seats and backs being up- 
holstered all over. The drapery fabric in 
this room is a printed linen. 

It is the careful attention given to 
small details, together with the correct 
placing of lights and convenient tables 
for books and accessories, that makes a 
simple cottage most attractive—a place 
to recuperate under happy conditions, 
inside the cottage itself as well as out- 
side in our great outdoors. 


TO A HOUSE ON A HILL 


OUR windows are tiny—but vistas 
are wide 
To your gaze from the top of a hill! 
Your door sags a bit, but the latch string 
15 out, 
Dear little house on the hill! 


Symphonies gladden the long quiet days 
To you, little house on a hill— 

Robins make melody, winds sing to you, 
Dear little house on the hill! 


You are the first to welcome the dawn, 
Your throne is the top of a hill— 

You are the first to count out the stars, 
Dear little house on the hill! 


Long years you have stood—your hearth- 
stone 15 cold, 

But I remember it still— 

I’m leaving to-night to be with you at 
dawn— 

Dear little house on the hill! 


—Cristel Hastings. 


Cal. 30, 8% 
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It will be seen- = 
It must be clean: 


ARE you embarrassed 7, 
nsightly toilet-bowl, W : 
= go to your = all 
Do you wash and =. ae 
never get it clean? Try — 
Flush! It cleans without << 
bing and scouring. VEY Fefore 
odors, and & set 
;-Flush. Even the t 
eae no brush can ar 
loses all its danger. Porc 
shines like new: 
: i-Flush is easy to use. 
ictal a bit in the bowl cor 
low directions on the a 
flush—and the toilet 1s > 





erms ce 
ta Sani-Flush. It can’t in 


; - 
jure plumbing: and hard- 


ocery, drug, 
a o LOree 25c. (Anothe 
use for Sani-Flush—clean! g 


automobile radiators. See di- 
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GRING’s JRICIDE {antkill) 


STOPS ANTS 
«.« Outside the House 
~* Successfully Used Since 1910 






APPROVED BY BOARDS OF HEALTH 1 


Bay Region Home Service, BErkeley 0789 
ASK YOUR DRUGGIST 


GRING’S IRICIDE CO. Box 268, Berkeley, Calif. 












: aba 
Same Quality String ——= 


Sia 
As in Expensive Racquets Outfit Complete with $1 
string, tools and directions 
Easy to restring racquets—better than new. Saves real 
money. Send for this professional outfit today. Good 
profits made restringing other players’ racquets. 37 ft. 
string. Colors Purple, Green, Red or White, with 
length of contrasting color in silk cord trim, awls, 
4 —~ illustrated easy directions. Money back 
guaraptee. Send check or money order 
MAKE MONEY TOOe $1.65 which includes Pos- 
tage and insurance. Sent C. 0. D, if desired. 


PRO TENNIS STRING CO., Dept. P-I, Harmon, N. Y. 
eee 


SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, 


D RIFLE, MODEL 1903 
ee ee 


unds, 43 inches long, 24 inch barrel, 
refinished, without bayonet at reduced 










price, $16.50. Ball cartridges $3.50 per 100. Il!ustrated 
catalog, 1933, 364 pages, Army-Navy equipment, mailed 
for 50c. NEW circular for 3c stamp. Established 1865. 


FRANCIS BANNERMAN SONS, 501 Broadway, N. Y. City 














W. K. Stone 


How We Manage 


Have read so many splendid 
articles in your magazine on camp- 
ing, camp cooking, and outdoor life, I 
should like to pass on to those who love 
the great out-of-doors, some ideas of the 
‘equipment we carry on our week-end 
‘trips and vacation. 

| One of the articles we carry, and which 
has been remarked upon every time it is 
seen, is a regular 11-inch sanitary bucket, 
with cover. This bucket we use in va- 
rious ways, depending on our camp loca- 
tion. In a camp beside a stream we use 
it as our “‘ice box.”” We place the bucket 
in the stream in about a foot of water 
and weigh it down by placing a rock 
inside to keep it from floating away and 
to steady it on the stream bottom. By 
placing butter, milk, meat, lettuce, and 
other perishable foods in the bucket 
(with the cover on), these articles are 
kept cold and crisp and safe, even on a 
hot day. 


If we camp where there is no stream, 











such as on the ocean shore, and where 

ater has to be carried for the camp use, 
we keep our water cool and fresh by 
placing the bucket in a draft, such as 
under the car or under a bush. When we 
break camp for home this bucket comes 
into another use, that of a carrier. By 
this I mean we pack camp equipment 
into it. Into the bottom go the fry-pans 
(folding handles), then shallow pans, 
plates (enamel ware), cups and saucers, 
and topped off with the ever necessary 
coffee pot, and then the cover. It is 
more than surprising to see what can be 
gotten out of the way into this bucket. 
When it has been packed we place it in 
our camp carrier box which is bolted on 
our carrying rack at the rear of the car. 
And this trunk or carrier box is another 
handy piece of equipment that should 
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When We Go Camping 


be of great use and benefit to those who 
like camping in comfort. 

Our trunk is our own idea and built 
to fit our car. It is 20 inches high, 16 
inches wide, and 36 inches long (top and 
bottom), made of light veneered oak. 
Top, bottom and sides are of 5%-inch 
stuff and the ends of 1-inch. The sides 
and end are cut down two inches and 
fastened to the top, acting as a brace. 
Three hinges are hung on the back 
allowing the top to lift up. In the front 
same is cut two inches up from the bot- 
tom and three hinges placed. This al- 
lows the front to drop down. By placing 
light chains half way up the inside of the 
trunk, and half way out on the front 
drop you have a shelf which acts as 
either a table for two or three, or a work 
shelf. On the inside, about 10 inches or 
12 inches down from the top we have 
placed cleats on either end to support a 
shelf. These cleats are cut away from 
the back so as to allow the shelf to tilt 
back and slide down and stand up against 
the back of the box out of the way. 

When the box is closed and top lifted 
you have a dandy roomy auto trunk, 
which everyone knows carries a heap of 
duffel. We have made a pantosote cov- 
ering which we slip over the trunk, 
when on the road. 

We use this trunk in two ways. First, 
on week-end trips, after finding our loca- 
tion, and pitching our tent, I back the 
car with the trunk at the rear, up to the 
tent so as to place the trunk just at the 
edge of the tent fly. After unloading the 
trunk and placing the inside shelf in 
position and placing your canned goods, 
etc., thereon, we have a fine kitchen 
cabinet. Second, on a vacation trip 
where we make a permanent camp we 
proceed as follows: we unpack the box 
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These snapshots illustrate some of the 
Stone’s camping suggestions. Note the two 
views of the kitchen cabinet at left 


and unbolt it from the rear of the car 
(after pitching tent, etc.), and place it 
on an empty box where desired. I wish 
to say right here that we carry a 
medium-sized canned goods box on our 
vacation trips in which we carry food- 
stuffs. This box is also unpacked and 
short legs nailed to the ends (top facing 
outward) on which we place our trunk. 
The extra box makes an extra shelf in 
which to place fry pan and other uten- 
sils. This, together with the trunk, 
makes one of the best and most con- 
venient kitchenettes I have ever seen or 
used. By placing your gasoline stove 
nearby many unnecessary steps can be 
saved. We can lock the trunk up when 
we go hiking or fishing for on the front 
we have placed a regular auto trunk lock 
and two clasps. At the ends we have 
placed folding handles for easy handling. 

Here is another thing that we use a 
lot—a 15 by 18 foot piece of unbleached 
sheeting which is light and economical 
and folds into a very small package. 
It is made from 12 yards of 92-inch un- 
bleached sheeting cut in two and sewed 
together making the square. I use it in 
this manner. After pitching the tent and 
placing our cabinet in position I throw 
this sheeting over the car and bring it 
to the fly of the tent (underneath the 
fly). We have made holes so as to fit 
the tent poles and bring the sheeting, 
on an angle, down to the ground. This 
encloses the front of the fly and ends of 
same, at the same time protecting the 
car. In our permanent camps where the 
cabinet is detached from the car we 
bring the sheeting down to the ground 
all around which forms in reality another 
room to the tent. On warm days this 
sheeting can be lifted to light cane poles 
(such as are placed in rugs brought from 
the cleaners), forming a nice awning 
during the day. By lowering the curtain 
at night and hanging a good gasoline 
lantern from a pole you have a warm 
sitting room and without sitting inside 
the main tent. When ready to retire the 
gasoline lantern is placed inside the tent 
and soon the tent is comfortably warm. 


JO ese Sen 
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cAsk your dealer for the 
Birdseed that 


PUTS SUNSHINE IN 
HIS SONG 


Your canary’s song depends upon his 
health and happiness. Try this marvelous 
new Sunshine-vitamin seed . . . dust-free. 
Developed by a famous live-bird firm in 
feeding its thousands of birds . . . Scien- 
tifically correct, and at no extra cost. 


Robison’s 


ee 


SUNSHINE VITAMIN 


Bird Seed 


PATENT PENDING 
If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
his name and fifteen cents for a full- 
size trial carton to 


ANSEL W. ROBISON 
40 O'Farrell St., San Francisco, Calif. 











I Will Help You With 


Your Garden Problems 


AS Landscape Architect and Practical 

Gardener of the Bay Region, I am 
equipped to prepare and execute complete 
planting plans for any size gardens. For 
a small fee (hourly basis) I give personal 
consultation to amateur gardeners who 
wish to build their own gardens. I pre- 
sent regular garden courses (classes meet 
twice weekly) for those who wish to study 
actual planting and general garden prac- 
tices. I am available also for lectures to 
Garden Clubs and similar groups. For 
prices on any of the above services, write 
to me at the address below. Please give 
full particulars when you write. 


ALLISON M. WOODMAN 
588 Santa Clara Ave., Berkeley, California 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


Western Health 
and Beauty 


WE are learning more and more that 
many women who are considered 
beautiful are really plain women who 
know how to create the illusion of 
beauty. We sometimes think of a lovely 
woman as being exceptionally fortunate 
to possess beauty, and yet if the facts 
were known, most of our lovely women 
have acquired their beauty by learning 
to subordinate their defects and empha- 
size their good points until they give to 
everyone who sees them the impression 
of beauty. This thing called beauty, 
then, is within the reach of any intelli- 
gent woman. It is a matter of knowing 
your good and bad points, and learning 
what not to do, as well as what to do. 

In creating the illusion of beauty, de- 
tails are important. Take the matter of 
hair cuts. Is your neck short and in- 
clined to be thick, and is your hair cut 
in a straight line across the back? Then 
of course your neck will look shorter and 
thicker. Horizontal waves, too, will 
make a broad head look broader. If you 
have a long, thin neck, choker beads 
will be flattering, but to a short neck 
they are a handicap. Have your hair 
cut round, pointed or straight across 
according to the shape of your head and 
neck. Discover the back of your head, 
and wear your waves, small, large, bias 
or straight across according to where you 
want to place the emphasis. We can 
play tricks on the eyes with lines, you 
know, so it is really within your power 
to create the shape you wish. 

Contrary to popular notion, the young 
woman should use make-up more lav- 
ishly than the mature woman, as age is 
accentuated by excessive make-up. If 
you have a full, round face, rouge should 
be applied high on the cheek bones, just 
beneath the eyes and fairly close to the 
nose. A long thin face will take on a 
more oval appearance if rouge is placed 
lower down with the deepest color on 
the lower part of the cheek. For the 
oval face, a triangle of rouge from temple 
to lower cheek, then to ear is advisable 
with the deepest tint in center of the 
cheek. Try these different ways and 
notice the results. It is a mistake, of 
course, to use conflicting shades of rouge 
for cheeks and lips, and obviously if your 
mouth is large, or unattractive, a bril- 
liant shade of rouge will emphasize the 
defect. Powder should be applied so 
that it gives the skin a velvety appear- 
ance, and never a ‘“‘powdered” look. A 
too thick coating of powder is also aging. 
Many find it flattering to use a lighter 
shade of powder for the neck than the 
face; in any case, the neck should receive 
as much attention as the face when 
make-up is used. 

The fashionable spotlight has at last 
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La Je 7S Mie 


You'll Chuckle 


When you read this 
Fascinating 


Travel Book 











‘Oh, Ranger! 


A Book About the National Parks | 
by 7 
Horace M. A.sricHt 
and 
FRANK J. TAYLOR 


illustrated by 
RutuH Taytor WuitTe 


OW you can have this outstanding 

book of Western travel for a frac 
tion of its former price. Youll enjoy 
every line of lore about the once wild 
and woolly West, better known i 
modern times as the domain of the 
National Parks. 


A volume of light, lively reading that 
will double your enjoyment of motoring, 
camping, hiking and trail riding in th 
National Parks of the West. Also an_ 
ideal gift for a friend. ; 


Reduced to 


*] 


While the Supply Lasts 


Former 
Price 
$2.50 


Your money and 
return postage 
refunded if you 
are not satisfied. 





SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed is one dollar. Please send 
me “Oh, Ranger!’’ Sunset Land’s 
great travel book, right away. 


| 
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| 
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| 

| 
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LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


| 800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
| bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
| Central and B & O Bus Terminal... only a 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
at these rates 
SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per day 
weekly from $15 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per day 
weekly from $21 


| HOTEL 
|MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 











For houses, cabins, basements, 

etc. Convenient size—burn woo 
‘ —last for years. INSTALLED 
LIKE COMMON STOVE. Easily moved 
—60 Ibs. Little pret aie ea = 
Ko rom Factory—Save 
a e.O.B. Backus, Minn. 
Open screen $1.00 extra. Send draft 
or money sede we on request. 





Sasa 657 Harwood Dr., Des Moines, lowa 


for 6 months 
PECIAL OFFER 


The West’s Big Outdoor 
Sports and Recreation Maga- 
zine. Monthly, $1.00 year. 
Now in its sixth year. Covers 
all outdoor sports; fishing, 
hunting, trapping, prospect- 
ing, camping, touring, hik- 
ing, fur-farming, game-bird 
breeding, ete. To introduce 
our magazine to Sportsmen 
we will send it for 6 months 
for only 25ce. 

All Outdoors has made a 
host of friends because it 
has that personal friendly 
spirit. If you want an out- 
door sports magazine with a 
“punch,” where its writers 
and contributors talk in language you understand, 
send that QUARTER NOW. Sample copy, 10c. 

ALL OUTDOORS, S.534 Douglas Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
1% response to requests for a de- 
pendable chart of exercises, we 

have obtained from the San Fran- 

cisco Physical Culture Academy, a 

splendid big chart of illustrated 

exercises together with diet, de- 
signed to slenderize and rejuvenate 
the body, increase energy and 
vitality, and promote perfect 
health. You will find these exer- 
cises easy, quick, and delightful to 
follow, for they are illustrated with 

47 actual photographs. Send $1.00 

for complete chart to 


Western Beauty Dept., 
Sunset Magazine, San Francisco. 
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focused its attention on eyes. Everyone | 
seems suddenly to have become eye con- 
scious and anxious to learn eye tech- 
nique. Eye shadow will give depth, 
brilliance and glamour to the eyes, but 
unless applied expertly, it will disfigure 
rather than enhance. Practice and more 
practice is needed in order to learn to 
apply deftly a tiny bit to the upper lid, 
and blend it delicately toward the tem- 
ples. According to Miss Marian Towne, 
a San Francisco beauty specialist, eye 
shadow is more becoming in the irides- 
cent blue, green, gray and violet shades 
than the blacks and browns, and it is 
safer to make the eyes up first and then 
tone the rest of the make-up to the eyes. 
Mascara should be applied only with a 
clean brush, and as a rule only to the 
upper eyelashes. Each eyelash should 
be accentuated, but without any beading 
or sticking together. 

Eye beauty is of course not so much a 
matter of make-up as of daily care and 
health. Bathing the eyes in a mild solu- 
tion of boracic acid is an excellent way 
to refresh them when they are tired from 
reading or sewing. Eye exercises are 
helpful for maintaining good vision and 
beauty. Roll the eyes all the way around 
from right to left, and then from left to 
right. Draw in a deep breath before 
commencing and hold it while you roll 
the eyes. Because looking into blackness 
is so good for relaxation, looking at black 
is excellent also. 

There are many other ideas which are 
helpful in creating the illusion of beauty, 
but due to lack of space we cannot even 
highlight them in one issue. Would you 
like to hear more? Let us know and we 
will devote another number to this inter- 
esting subject. No matter what your 
age or what you look like you can be 
attractive if you really want to be. Why 
not start with the eyes? If they are too 
close together, widen the space slightly 
between the eyebrows, and lengthen the 
line at the temples. Wear your eyebrows 
as it suits you best, but be sure and pluck 
those stray hairs as it gives the face a 
clean well groomed appearance. In 
other words, if your face doesn’t suit 
you, change it. You can, by a little 
intelligent experiment and study. Next 
month we have some helpful suggestions 
for keeping your hands soft and lovely 
despite housework and gardening, and 
in the meantime we're glad to answer 
questions, but please remember to en- 
close a stamped self-addressed envelope 
for a reply.— Barbara Lenox. 


TWO HELPFUL LEAFLETS 
1° your skin dry? Or is it oily and 
inclined to blackheads? Barbara 
Lenox has prepared a comprehensive 
leaflet of advice on each of these trou- 
blesome afflictions. To obtain either 


one (No. 1—What to Do for Oily Skin; 
No. 2—What to Do for Dry Skin) 
please send ten cents and a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to 


WESTERN BEAUTY DEPARTMENT 


Sunset Magazine San Francisco 
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ENEMY? 


It all depends on who owns the 
dog and who grows the flowers. 
If there is a Cyclone Fence to 


keep him from the flowerbeds, 
then every dog can be lovable. 


Erect Cyclone Fence. Know 
what it’s like to grow a garden 
that’s never molested by dogs, 
never trampled by careless feet. 
Realize what it means to have 
perfect privacy and protection 
for your family. There’s a size 
and type of Cyclone Chain Link 
Fence for your purpose made of 
the same Copper-steel and erec- 
ted the same careful way as the 
Cyclone installations for schools, 
clubs and factories. Let us send 
you our new booklet. Write 
today. 


Cyclone — not a “type” of fence but 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone 
Fence Company and identified by this 
trademark. 





yclone Fence 


REG US.PAT. OFF. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland, Calif. 
Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Portland, Oregon 
San Francisco Seattle 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Buy “RED TAG” fly screening and “CATCH- 


ALL” rubbish burners from your HARDWARE 
DEALER. 
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Garden Notes for The 


URING March, roses can 

still be planted (both 
bush, standard and climbing 
types) but be sure to obtain 
good stock as there is a great 
deal of rubbish now being 
offered at sale prices—remem- 
ber that fine quality roses are 
produced on first grade bushes. 
Our SUNSET nurserymen grow 


and sell the best so it is 
always safe to deal with 
them! 


In the Flower Border 


In the flower border sow 
seeds of clarkia—double mixed 
or in separate colors—they 
will flower in six weeks from 
sowing of seed. The following 
annuals can also be planted 
now where they are to flower: 
alyssum; godetia; argemone; 
calendula; collinsia; cacalia; 
candytuft; cornflower;  gilia; 
California poppy; gypsophila; 
larkspur; layia; coreopsis; mig- 
nonette; phacelia; limnanthes; 
Virginia stock; viscaria; nigella; phlox; 
linaria; sunflowers; Swan River daisy; 
portulaca, and nemesia. In sowing these 
varieties prepare the soil carefully and 
sow the seeds in pockets of leaf soil and 
sand. Seeds must be sown very thinly, 
otherwise considerable thinning of plants 
will be necessary. Each group should be 
spaced several feet apart, the taller sub- 
jects being placed at the back. If these 
groups are placed between the more 
permanent plantings in the perennial 
border the above list will give bloom 
over a very long period and will supply 
fine coloring to the border. Watering 
must be done regularly with a fine spray 
to prevent disturbing the seed and young 
seedlings as they develop. Mixing the 
seed with a little sand will help distribute 
it more evenly and a slight covering of 
brown peat (screened) can be applied to 
advantage. Gladiolus should be planted 
in various groups of six or more in the 


border. 


Attention to Fruit Trees 


All pruning having been completed, it 
will be necessary to have the trees as 
clean as possible and careful attention 
must be given to pest control. One of 
the most troublesome pests found on 
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Conducted dy Albert R. Gould 


apple trees is woolly aphis, which are 
to be found in white masses on small 
twigs and often on the trunk, especially 
around wounds or old cuts. They may 
also be found on the roots where they 
cause gall-like swellings which, if neg- 
lected, increase into numerous knots and 
ruin the root system and eventually the 
tree. Usually these aphids hide under 
loose bark and may be found in all 
stages of growth in early spring so this 
is an excellent time to attack them by 
efficient spraying and whitewashing of 
the trunk. Oil emulsion and nicotine as 
offered by our SuNSET advertisers will 
be found effective, especially if applied 
with force so that it penetrates the mass- 
like covering of the aphids on the 
branches, trunk and foliage. 

Root treatment is given by removing 
the soil from close around the trunk 
which work should be done before any 
overhead spraying is attempted. Root 
pruning must be resorted to so that any 
gall-like knots can be cut out; it is im- 
portant to remove all infected parts. 


x * 


The photograph at top of page is just to remind 

you that there is nothing lovelier than petunias 

for window boxes and flower borders. Be sure 
to get the new, improved varieties 
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Liquid sulphur can then 
given for root control. _ Th 
argentine ant is often respon- 
sible for the spread of thi 
aphis as well as other speci 
which cause trouble. There- 
fore, ant poison should be 
placed on the trails of these 
ant pests many of which will 
be found at the base of the 
fruit trees. Examine all trees 
and place ant poison where 
necessary; if this control is 
maintained for a few months 
much trouble will be avoided. 
For white-washing trunks of 
fruit trees, slaked lime and a 
solution of oil emulsion can — 
be used. This when brushed © 
into all cracks and crevices” 
will prove a protection for the 

rest of the season. 


. Apples are troubled also with 


the fruit worm or coddling 
moth, a pest known to most 
growers. Effective control — 
must be carried out by spray- 
ing when the petals of the 
blossom are falling. The 
moth lays eggs which soon hatch out 
and these young larvae soon enter the 
fruit through the blossom end. If a 
poison such as dry arsenate of lead is 
used at the point of entrance the larvae — 
feed on this and are thus destroyed. A ~ 


’ clean crop can hardly be expected unless 


this, and even a later spray is applied. 
Any loose bark should be removed from 
the trees as this will destroy a place for 
these pests to hibernate. San Jose and 
oyster shell scale are often found on 
fruit trees, especially plums. Here lime 
sulphur or an oil emulsion spray may be © 
used and the tree trunk whitewashed as 
previously mentioned. Peach tree borer 
(Sanninoidea opalescens) is usually de- 
tected by the gummy mass which exudes 
often on the trunk and around the crown 
at the roots and often the borer will 
completely girdle the tree which is fatal. 
All young trees should be carefully exam- 
ined at the roots before being trans- 
planted—also those previously planted. 
The borer can be cut out with a sharp 
knife or worked out with a piece of wire. 
A safe solution to place at the roots is a 
sulphur solution; this will also stimulate 
the tree. Peach and nectarine are usu- 
ally given the same treatment for pests. 
You should keep in mind that you 
must feed your fruit trees if you expect 
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| 
| YOU CAN ALMOST 


HEAR THE GRASS 


GROW 






| Loma-FED 


Put it on your lawn today. Then watch 
what happens. In two days, the starved 
roots are pepped up with new life. In 
| ten days, your straggly lawn is a 
| velvety carpet of green. Grass thick— 
| green and lush. Loma—the perfect 
| plant food—is rich in vital growing 
elements. Works magic on flowers and 
vegetables, too. 


Use SOIL- PREP to condition your 


sotl. Soil-Prep 
binds it, if it’s loose and sandy. Soil- 


That’s how fast Loma does its work. 
| 
| 


| Prep breaks it up, if it’s clayish and 


hard. Rich in humus and available 
food, Soil-Prep is far superior to bone- 
meal and manures. Tennessee Corpora- 
tion, 61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Loma 


the scientifically prepared 
PLANT FOOD 


oe = fore 
al) ty oe 


When you see Aphis Ginceal 
lice) or similar insects, act 
quickly. Spray “Black Leaf40” 


The Gardener’s Friend 


For 20 years “Black Leaf 40” 
has waged successful war 
against insects. Endorsed by 
professionals. Double-action— 
kills by contact and fumes. A 
little goes along wayoneor § 
two teaspoonfuls to a gallon of 
water. Also protects against & 
nuisance by dogs orcats when 
sprayedon shrubs and bushes. 
Sold everywhere. Send for 
free spray chart. 

TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP., Incorporated 
Louisville, Ky. 
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them to feed you. Now is the time to 
do it. 
roots at least 18 inches or more deep. 
A well-balanced fertilizer is important 
and can be secured from any reliable 
dealer. As a reminder, note that crops 
are built up in varying proportions of 
the following ten elements: Potash, car- 
bon, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, lime, magnesia and 
iron. All these are essential to plant life. 


Vegetables 


A vegetable garden is a good invest- 
ment especially during these times of 
lowered incomes and unemployment. 
Home-grown vegetables are usually su- 
perior to those purchased at the stores, 
and certainly are fun to grow. 

Lettuce: Sow half an ounce to a row 
100 feet long or proportionately in well- 
prepared soil, spacing the rows 18 inches 
apart. It will be ready for table in 60 
days. Sow the following varieties: May 
King; Big Boston; Mignonette, and Los 
Angeles. 

Radish: These may be sown broadcast 
or in rows very thinly on rich soil. Sow 
Long Scarlet; Early Scarlet Globe; Scar- 
let White Tipped, and Crimson Giant. 

Carrots: These useful vegetables may 
be sown in succession throughout the 
season. This month French Forcing and 
Danvers Half Long can be sown, in rows 
18 inches apart. 

Turnips: Sow Early Purple Top, 
Golden Ball, and Japanese or Shogoin, 
the last named being excellent also for 
its edible leaves. Sow these in rows 
thinly two feet apart in rich soil. 

Peas: Sow American Wonder and 
Little Marvel, the last named being a 
main crop variety. Plant the seeds very 
thinly in rows, two inches deep. The 
rows should be two feet apart. Both 
are dwarf varieties and need no stakes. 


Adventures in 
Growing Begonias 


WHEN begonias were first noted 

growing wild on the hillsides of 
the Andes in South America, they were 
small, imperfect plants, with poorly 
colored flowers and leaves, as are so 
many of the natives before the hand of 
man has interfered. By careful culti- 
vation and successful hybridization, 
these almost weed-like natives might 
today be called the Royal Family among 
our garden flowers with more and more 
persons paying homage to them each 
year. Their clear color, the perfect forrna- 
tion of each petal, their waxy-like appear- 
ance, the beauty of their foliage, and their 
prolific growth under proper cultural 
treatment, entitle this aristocratic plant 
to a place in your garden—whether it be 
a row of six-inch pots in your window 
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Dig in the fertilizer around the | 











3 Messages of Unusual 
Interest to Western Garden 
Lovers 


Two Spring 
Bulb Shows 


Gorgeous Spring Colors. Many 
new varieties shown for the first 
time. 


Daffodil Show 


(85 varieties) 


Middle of March 
Tulip Show 


(155 varieties) 
Early in April 


If you wish, we will gladly advise you 
when each will be in perfect bloom. 


Be Make your garden selec- 
tions from the West’s 
Largest Garden 
Assortment 


We have the most complete 
assortment of top-quality, first 
grade garden plants, shrubs and 
trees on the Pacific Coast, a fact which 
you will appreciate when you find how 
convenient it is to make your entire selec- 
tion from our complete assortment. Here 
you are sure to find just the right plants 
to replace those frozen during the winter. 
You’ll agree, its a real pleasure to buy 
where you have a genuinely complete 
range of choice and where you get ex- 
perienced and friendly help in planning 
your garden. 


Get Your Free Copy of 
The 1933 80-Page 
Garden Book 


—a treasure house of valuable, 
helpful and interesting informa- 
tion highly prized by every garden 
lover. 16 pages of Roses illustrated in full 
natural color. Complete listing and des- 
criptions of more than 800 varieties. Full 
information for planting and care, From 
this book you can easily select just the 
right plants to replace those that were 
frozen. Sent postpaid and free on inquiry 
and given to our visitors at Niles. 


ALIFORNIA 
NURSERY CO. 


Established 1865 George C. Roeding, Jr., Pres. 
NILE 
Roses & Ornamentals © Fruit Trees 


S, California 


6 + 
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Der no woman is 


a good enough cook to make 
an appetizing dish from beets 
that are stringy, tasteless and 
woody. Such beets are not the 
fault of the cook or the gardener 
—they come from a poor strain 
of seed. 


Our Agronomist has spent 
years of careful, painstaking work 
in breeding and selecting, final- 
ly developing stocks of beets that 
are high in sugar content, tender, 
fine grained, when cooked they 
slice smoothly, revealing a deep, 
cherry-red flesh—truly a delight- 
ful addition to any meal. 


If you want really good beets 
for your table, see that they are 
grown from LILLY’S SEEDS 
produced on the shores of Puget 
Sound and sold in trademarked, 
sealed packets at 5c each. 


Your Lilly dealer can show you 
these “Best for the West’ seeds. 
Ask him for the beautiful 1933 
catalog, telling about Lilly’s Seeds 
and Morcrop fertilizer or write 
for it to The Chas. H. Lilly Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 


[urs SEEDS 


Established 1885 
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small back-yard garden or an estate. 

There are two distinct types of be- 
gonias—fibrous-rooted (B. semperflorens) 
and tuberous-rooted. Both are classed 
as half hardy perennials although we 
often treat the fibrous-rooted varieties 
as annuals, discarding them after their 
blooming season. As their name im- 
plies, the second-named type produces 
tubers, which may be kept for years. 
I thought it would be good fun to try 
raising both types from seed, and soon 
learned that with good seed and some 
patience, a fine stock could be produced 
the same year for the flower garden. 
Here is the way I did it. 


Begonias from Seed 


February is a good time to sow be- 
gonia seed in the West. A suitable soil 
mixture for the seed box or pan consists 
of 4% sand, 4 well-rotted leaf mold or 
peat, and 4 good garden loam free from 
weeds. Mix these together about ten 
days before sowing, and screen very 
fine into seed box, in which is already a 
layer of coarse gravel to insure good 
drainage. 

When the soil has been levelled, I 
sprinkle the bed just enough to moisten 
it without the soil becoming sticky. 
Now you are ready to sow the seed— 
the tuberous in one box and the fibrous 
in another since the fibrous seed are 
larger and thus germinate quicker. Mix 
a small amount of seed with a teaspoon- 
ful of sand and scatter it on top of the 
box as evenly as possible. Rather than 
sow seed in rows, I always scatter it over 
the entire surface—less roots are thus 
disturbed when the young plants have 
to be moved. Sift a very fine layer of 
the same soil over the seed and tamp 
lightly with a wooden block. Place the 
seed box in a place free frem draft and 
out of direct sunlight, cover with a pane 
of glass and do not water until the second 
or third day unless the soil seems espe- 
cially dry. When you do water, use a 
very fine rose spray and rain water if 
possible. Should the glass become wet 
underneath, remove it and wipe off this 
excess moisture. 

Germination, although both slow and 
irregular, usually takes place in about 15 
days provided the temperature has been 
warm and fairly even. Just as soon as 
the plants appear, give them air by 
tilting the glass up slightly at one end 
during the middle of the day, thus 
bringing the seedlings to the sunlight 
gradually. When they become large 
enough to handle easily and safely, prick 
out with a nail file and replant into a 


HE seventh annual Daffodil 
Show will be held in Petaluma 
on Saturday, March 18th, in the 
garden of Martha Phillips, 706 B 
Street. 
Over 100 varieties of Narcissus 
will be on exhibition. The Peta- 
luma Women’s Club will serve tea. 
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Italy Sends Marigolds3; 
England a New Zinnia, 


for your 1933 Garden 


From ITALY ... the new Marigold 
“GUINEA GOLD.” As alluring as 
its name. Brilliant yellow-orange, 
just the size for cutting. 

From ENGLAND ... the new Scabiosa 
flowered Zinnia ““CHANTI- 
CLEER.” Proudly crested, with 
whorl of broad outer petals. 

And, on pages 40 and 41 of the new 

Germain Catalog, Zinnias that the 

whole world admired at the Olympic 

Village. (Germain’s, every one.) 112 

pages; over 65 varieties of flowers in 

full coloz. Send coupon for Free copy. 


A Gorgeous Garden 


* GIANT, 
GLADS 


3 dozen bulbs (3 each 
of 12 superb varieties) 
and, as a glad surprise, 
one bulb of our rare 
PURPLE EMPRESS, 
free! All for $1, post- 
paid. Check coupon. 


5 


California’s Horticultural Headquarters since 1871 





5 
Germain’s, Sixth and Main, Los Angeles, Calif. t 
t 

(_] Kindly send your} |[_] Enclosed $1 for 
FREE 1933 | FREE 1933 Catalog. 1933 Glad Special ' 
{ 
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' 
@ Galen cent ecco Catalog sent Free, with or wither special offer. 
' 
1 
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KILL INSECTS 


with the 


GARDEN HOSE 


SPRAYER to the hose. Saves labor. 
Sprays better. 


CARDEN INSECTICIDE 
NOT A POISON 
i 
WW 
tt 1 
Peer acre 
NW Heap LU 
Hi cerca 
er pratt tt 
rene cue 


l bottle Foilage Garden Insecticide 
(makes 6 gals.) an 


1 Foilage Hose Sprayer Special Price 
Both $1.25 
At Dealers or Postpaid from 
AN-FO Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif. 












1933 COLOR CATALOG FREE 
y Beautify large or small garden with a Water 
Lily Pool. Gorgeous colors, exquisite frag- 
rance. Easy to care for, Plenty of flowers 
shortly after planting. California Water Lil- 
ies noted for extra hardiness and vigor. Will 





COMPLETE 


eae thrive anywhere in U.S. or Canada. Safe del- 
$4. value $ ivery GUARANTERD. 1933 Catalog tells 
alue 295 bow to make a Water Sadan care oe Water 


postpaid sete. Write for FRE 
JOHNSON WATER * GARDENS, Box iif, 


TIGRIDIA (MEXICAN SHELL LILY) Exotic sum- 
mer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms often 5 in. 
across. From July to October. Colors— yellow, rose, and 
scarlet, mixed. Beautifully marked centers. Ideal for rock 
gardens. 12 large bulbs —$1.50 prepaid. LIST OF RARE 
BULBS AND BULB SEEDS sent / REE on request. 
GORDON AINSLEY, Campbell, California, 


oe 4-2, 
ynes, Poalit: 
























cond flat containing a similar soil mix- 
re as the first box plus a small amount 
screened well-rotted manure. When 
e plants reach a height of three inches, 
ey are ready to be set into their per- 
anent home either in the ground or in 
ots for indoor culture. A healthy seed- 
ing will throw many satisfactory blos- 
oms the first year and its blooming 
leriod will continue for several months, 
upplying abundant supplies of flowers 
or cutting at the end of September and 
larly October when many other flowers 
re over. Regarding the tuberous va- 
jeties, the best blossoms are obtained 
rhen the tuber is two or three years old. 
‘ubers are usually good for several years 
fter this, of course, often continuing to 


Begonias from Tubers 


| If you prefer to save time and energy, 
jaise begonias from tubers rather than 
Do you know that the 
world’s largest begonia gardens are right 
nere on the Pacific Coast so that we do 
not have to send very far for a supply of 
them? When the tubers arrive, you will 
1ote that they show pink swellings at 
the center of the crown—a sign that 
hey are ready to be planted. They may 
De started in pots or boxes, or in the 
zround if weather permits, in rich loose 
oil, preferably leaf mold, with the 
rown slightly covered with soil. Soak 
them thoroughly when first planting, 
then water sparingly until the first 
eaves appear, increasing the moisture 
after that as the plant develops. After 
they are well established, usually the 
and of May, they are ready to be trans- 
a to larger quarters. Here in the 

est, the merits of begonias as bedding 
plants are now recognized by prudent 
gardeners who are willing to cater to 
their few special wants. Since they are 
gross feeders, they demand a rich soil, 
plenty of moisture, and a semi-shaded 
location. When the plants die down in 
ithe fall, the tubers should be put away 
in a dry cellar, covered up with sand, 
and kept dry and protected from the 
frost. Both damp and cold are injurious 
tothem. They are kept this way until 
the following spring, when once again 
they find a way to our gardens.— 


Marie Olsson, Sunset Garden Department 
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M425 down April 21 to 23 on your 
calendar for these are the dates 
of the Oakland Spring Garden Show. 
Those of you who have attended this 
gorgeous festival in other years will be 
even more enthusiastic about it this 
year. Of particular interest is the fact 
that the arrangement of the entire floor 
Space will be the result of a competition 
‘among landscape architects of Califor- 
‘nia. See next month’s Sunset for details 
concerning the exhibits. 
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JUST SEE HOW THE BUGS ARE 
RUINING THESE ROSES, ~<— 
JOHN! 5 se 


7 


i 
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JOHN, WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
IN THESE ROSES — 
JUST LOOK HERE / 
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HERES AN END 
TO GARDEN PESTS 


PROTECT 


YOUR FLOWERS 
AND PLANTS... 


BRING HOME SOMETHING 
 O9TO KILL THEM fL ~ 

| Sy TONIGHT 

\ y\ \) 


\\ 
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NOW WE'LL SEE WHAT HAPPENS 
T@ THESE age 
BLOOMIN’ BUGS 


WELL, THAT FELLOW AT THE-STORE 
SAID GARDEN-VOLCK = 
WOULD DO IT... 
AND IT Dip! fi . 


Is Your GARDEN worth a few nickels of 
money and a few minutes of time? 


Ww HAT’S the fun of gardening if the 
bugs keep up with you? Quickest, sur- 
est, easiest way to protect your flowers, 
shrubs, vines G garden plants is to spray 
them with ORTHO Garden VOLCK. 
Controls many different pests at one 
time and offers a wide margin of safety 
for delicate plants and flowers. 7 Has 
proven highly effective against Aphis, 
Squash Bug, practically all Scale Insects, 
Mealy Bug, Red Spider, White Fly, Leaf 
Hoppers, Rust Mite, etc. Also helps pre- 
vent Leaf Spot, Black Spot, Rust and Mil- 
dew. 7 The most complete all around 
spray that can be put into one package. 


=e 





Experienced greenhouse and nursery- 
men say that ORTHO Garden VOLCK 
is the finest spray they have ever used. 

Every garden lover should know 
about the ORTHO Garden Medicine 
Shelf (Garden VOLCK for sucking in- 
sects...Garden CALTOX for chewing 
insects...Garden BORDO for fungous 
diseases... and Garden BUG-GO for 
snails, slugs, etc.)...also other proven 


ORTHO Garden Sprays. 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORP. 
15-G Shattuck Square * Berkeley, California 


Ask your nursery, seed, hardware or 
fuel and feed store for these Sprays and for 
the ORTHO Garden Pest Control Guide 


FREE GARDEN SPRAY GUIDE! 


= California Spray-Chemical Corporation 


= 15-G Shattuck Square, Berkeley, California 
: Please send me the ORTHO Garden Spray Guide 
; = Name 
The store that shows this ORTHO . 
GARDEN MEDICINE SHELF sells : 
= Address 


OrTHO Garden Sprays. 
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+. Cava Good Lawns in the West 


afford 


fovely 


Gay flowers .. . and the satisfaction of 
a thick, green lawn. You must have 
them! And you can—economically— 
with Vigoro. 

This scientific plant food spares you 
the heavy costs of failure. You avoid 
the possible expense of having to tear 
up a faded, undernourished garden and 
start over. 

Vigoro does what manures and fish 
meal can never do, because they are 
deficient in plant food value. It supplies 
each plant, in right proportion, the 
food elements needed from the soil. 

Clean, odorless—you sow it by hand, 
like grass seed. Or use one of the con- 
venient Vigoro Spreaders. 

Order Vigoro today from your lawn 
and garden supply dealer. Get enough 
for everything —lawn, flowers, shrubs, 
trees. Swift & Company, Ontario, 
California, and North Portland. 


Made in California and Oregon 


factories for western soils 


Nlew Low PRICES 


on Vigoro in the thrifty 100-lb., 
50-Ib. and 25-lb. bags. Absolutely 
no change in quality. 
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By Frank G. Cuthbertson 


HE lawn is the feature of every 


Pacific Coast home. It takes up 
most of the lot around the house—some- 
times too much—usually it is the setting 
for the house or the garden. A fine lawn 
is the cherished hope of the home owner, 
yet the percentage of really good lawns 
is still small. A fine lawn stands out 
like a choice blossom and is always 
cause for admiration. 

The first requisite for a successful 
lawn is the realization that, after all, 
a lawn is made up of grass plants and 
therefore proper provision must be made 
to induce healthy plant growth. 

There was an old idea that lawns had 
to be centuries old before they could be 
considered really good but with the data 
available from a study of proper grasses 
it is now possible to have a good lawn 
in six months or, at the most, a year. 

Lawn grasses are classified as shallow- 
rooted plants, therefore, except where a 
“hard-pan” must be broken up, deep 
spading is not necessary. When digging 
or forking over the soil for the lawn it 
should be done so as to keep the top 
soil on top and not buried which would 
bring the subsoil to the top. 

The best times to sow a lawn are in 
the fall months or the early spring 
months and while I favor the fall plant- 
ing, I do not believe after six or twelve 
months a great deal of difference could 
be detected between a fall-sown or 
spring-sown lawn. In most parts of 
California lawns can be “planted” any 
month except when frost is experienced. 


Preparation of the Soil 


A little patience goes a long way 
towards the success of the lawn. Exer- 
cise it after the ground has been spaded 
over by delaying the sowing of the seed 
until a crop of weeds has sprouted. 
Sprinkle the ground regularly when 
needed to keep it moist so as to get all 
weed seeds sprouted. Usually a period 
of three weeks will be sufficient. 

Then fork over the soil again to a 
depth of two or three inches and throw 
out all weeds, being sure to get them 
up by the roots. 

When this has been done, obtain 
mushroom bed fertilizer, peat moss or 
well-decayed manure and spread it over 
the ground about an inch thick. Fork 
this into the soil, turning the soil not 
more than three inches deep. .(Mush- 
room bed material is the compost of soil 
and stable manure discarded by com- 
mercial mushroom growers after it is 
unfit for mushroom culture. It is 
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handled by practically all dealers in 
fertilizers.) 


The object of forking in the above 
mentioned is to furnish ample humus 
so that moisture and plant food can be 
retained for the grass plants. Aftei 
forking in this humus the soil shoulé 
be raked over to pulverize all small clods 
and lumps and to properly level the soil, 
Now is the time when rolling, with 2 
light roller, will be beneficial, always’ 
provided the soil has not been worked) 
when wet. After rolling, the plot is 
ready for the seed. How thickly should) 
it be sown? More lawns are poor be- 
cause too much seed is sown rather than 
too little. So many times no credit is 
given to the ability of a grass plant te 
grow. 


One pound of good lawn grass seed 
will be sufficient for an area of 150 to 
200, even 250 square feet, depending on: 
the kind of mixture or variety used. To. 
properly gauge the planting rate, meas- 
ure off 200 square feet and divide it inte: 
four squares of equal size. Then weigh! 
out four ounces of seed or divide a pound. 
of seed into four equal amounts by 
measure. Sow a quarter of a pound in 
each square. By following this method 
it is easy to see just how thickly the 
seed should be sown on the entire area. 


After the seed is sown it should be: 
covered lightly. By lightly covering, | 
mean about 1% to % inch in depth. 
This is best done by “tucking” with a: 
rake. Instead of using the rake with the 
usual raking motion forth and back, em-. 
ploy a light chopping action with a slight 
pull toward you. All of the seed may not 
be covered but sufficient will. After 
“tucking” in the seed take some more 
humus screened through a_half-inch' 
mesh and broadcast it thinly over the 
entire area just covering the surface. 
Then roll the area with a light roller, 
that is, a roller weighing not more than 
75 pounds and at least 24 inches wide. 
If a roller is not available, take a large, 
box lid and, after laying it on the ground, 
step on it. This will press down the soil 
sufficiently. Repeat the process until 
the entire area is covered. 

After rolling, sprinkle the lawn well 
using a fine hose nozzle and keep the 
soil moist, not wet, until the grass seed-’ 
lings appear. When the grass first comes 
up is the most trying time, especially 
for the Bent and finer lawn grasses, and 
at this period the lawn should be treated 


with Semesan, applying at the rate ol) 


one level tablespoonful to one gallon o! 
water. Stir well before’applying. This 
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all prevent damping off or the dreaded 
own patch. 

-When the grass is about two inches 
igh it should be mowed with a sharp 
ower—be sure your mower is sharp. 


Any weeds or coarse looking grass 
jlants should be taken out during the 
ext week or two. Be conscientious 
sbout the weeding, it means much 

‘oward the ultimate appearance of the 
jawn. During the spring and summer 
J pnost lawns should be mowed twice a 
Wveek and here is a tip—don’t always 
"Snow in the same direction. Mow diag- 
'® nally once in a while and east and west 
7 hs well as north and south. 


| The subsequent care of the lawn is 
Frery important. In California, where 
s0 much sprinkling has to be done, it is 
1 mesable to top dress the lawn at least 
vice a year. Once in the spring and 
a gain in the late fall. The top dressing 
Jshould preferably be mushroom bed ma- 
_|terial, peat moss, well-decayed manure, 
ibe black sandy soil. These should be 
first screened through a half-inch screen 
fand spread over the lawn about half an 
inch thick. Then take the rake, using 
ithe back of the rake, and rubbing in the 
‘Veop dressing by drawing the rake back 
and forward until the top dressing is 
tl worked into the grass. In addition to 
{top dressing, the lawn should be fer- 
Mjtilized regularly with some commercial 
“plant food or fertilizer used according to 
Wthe directions on the package. 


There is one practice considered by 
‘}many to be necessary for a good lawn 
on which I would advise caution and 

‘\that is rolling. More good lawns are 
'}ruined than are helped by rolling. A 
“roller should only be used if the soil is 

‘light or loose and then only at proper 
periods—never when the soil is wet. 


_ What kind of grass seed is best is a 

common question. That question must 
i be answered by asking another. What 
"kind of lawn do you want? Do you 
) | want a general utility lawn for children 

') to play on, or do you want a fine looking 
‘Jlawn on which games can be played 
| occasionally? 
| If you want a general utility lawn, 
jthen I suggest you plant (in California) 
)a mixture made up of Kentucky Blue- 
)gtass, Chewings Fescue, Pacific Rye 
jand White Clover, in proper propor- 
tions. If a finer lawn is desired there is 
a choice of several grasses suitable for 
the Pacific Coast and the interior valleys 
| of California. 


The following is a list to choose from: 


|| Astoria Bent (Agrostis Capillaris 
| Var.). Astoria Bent differs from most 
| other Bents in that it does not develop 
surface runners but is of upright growth 
and has a real grass green color instead 
| of the dull blue green of other Bent 
|| grasses. Astoria Bent is native of the 
_Tegion around Astoria, Oregon. Having 
| a creeping root system it makes a fine 
| dense turf, so dense that most weeds 
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Save money + Order these by mail « Special Offers 


Select Armstrong 


Evergreen 


FLOWERING 
SH RU B § 


foliage, and thriving readily anywhere in California coastal and val- ) 5 


ley regions. Vigorous, bushy (2) CRIMSON 
POSTPAID 


plants. Average 12 to 15 

: ‘ CALOTHAMNUS 

inches high. Order By No. X. : IN 
(Calothamnus quadrifidus) CALIFORNIA 


Magnificent spikes of crimson 


All unusual in their flowering habit, all with beautiful evergreen 


1) BROWN-EYED flowers. One of Australia’s 
(ROCK ROSE Coen (5) CAMELLA PINK 
(Cistus ladaniferus maculatus) (3) eee PERFECTION 
5 . c Lovely, -pink fi 2 
Big, rose-like, white flowers, spot- (Onnieninna eendolen) nee y ee eee te 


ted with maroon, every morning 
in spring and summer. See page 


Like a graceful dark-leaved entire Pacific Coast. 


Holly. Fragrant white flowers 










14 of your February Sunset. in autumn. (6) NEW EVERGREEN 
BARBERRY 
(4) Dy AR BUSHY (Berberis pruinosa) 
J Long, glossy, holly-like leaves; 


(Jasminum floridum) big, blue-black berries; bright 
Yellow flowers all spring and yellow flowers. Colorful all the 
summer. Never exceeds three year. 


feet in height. 
(7) BLUE CALIFORNIA 
LILAC 


(Ceanothus arboreus) 


A rich shade of heavenly blue 
in the glory of the springtime. 












“AGACAMELLIA PINK PERFECTION 





VIBURNUM: CARLES! 


3 New Flowering Shrubs 


All rare in California. De- 
ciduous, lose leaves in win- 
ter; magnificent i in flowering 
period. Strong 2-ft. plants. 
Order by No. Y. 








15 POSTPAID IN CALIF. 


VIBURNUM CARLESI 


The new, fragrant-flowered Viburnum from Korea, 
its delicate coral-pink blooms possessing a most 
exquisite perfume. See page 7 of your January 
Sunset. 


KOREAN SPIREA (Spirea trichocarpa) 
Each five-foot arching shoot a solid plume of white 
flowers in early spring. 

BEAUTY BUSH (Kolkwitzia amabilis) 


Each branch in spring a mass of pink blossoms, 
mottled with orange. 
























MEDITERRANEAN ~ 
BUSH HONEY SUCALE 


3 FRAGRANT 


FLOWERING PLANTS | 30 


All unusual but easy to grow. Inten- 
sely fragrant flowers. Strong om 
8 in. to 12in. Order By No. 


FRAGRANT WHITE 
BOUVARDIA 
(Bouvardi: Humboldti) 
Clusters of extremely fragrant white 
flowers— almost everblossoming. 
MEDITERRANEAN BUSH 
HONEYSUCKLE 
(Lonicera implexa) 
Something new from the Balearic 
Islands. Fragrant pink and white 
flowers eight months in the year. 
SWEET OLIVE 
(Osmanthus fragrans) 
Large shrub, handsome dark 
green foliage; small white flowers 
of cloying sweetness. 






Order Any or All of These Groups By Mail— 
they will be mailed promptly, postpaid in Calif., Ariz. & Nev. ¢€ 


Send for 1933—72-PAGE CATALOG 


It illustrates and describes items listed and many others, 
including Fruit Trees, Vines and 200 select Roses as well 


as many helpful planting hints. 
LARGEST IN THE WEST 


Nu secries 


412 N. EUCLID AVE., ONTARIO, CALIF. 


Enclosed is $.... (check or money order) [] caeiat here if Pe oes ee - pe age 

i Sat) St rmstrong Catalog illustrating and describ 
for which plesse send Offer X—Y—Z ing over 200 of the World’s Finest Roses 
—postpaid in Calif., Ariz. & Nev. —also Fruit Trees, Vines and Ornamentals. 


ms tre 
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CHOOSE 
FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


FOR | 
BETTER GARDENS 









Luscious Vegetables 
Now Priced to Suit 
the present day purse 


at 5¢ Per Packet 


No Reduction in Quality 





Choice Flower Seeds 10c. per pkt. 
A Few Rare Varieties Higher 


LAWN GRASS 
SEED 


GOLDEN 
GATE PARK 
LAWN 
MIXTURE 


5 lb. bag 


Sufficient seed to plant 
10CO sq. ft. 





The Convenient 


1 lb. Carton 


Will plant an area 200 
square feet. 





On Sale By All Stores and Dealers 
Handling 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


For the Best Grades of the Finer 
Lawn Grasses 


ASTORIA BENT 
CHEWINGS FESCUE 
KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS 
OREGON BENT 
AND OTHERS 


Send for Catalogue 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


500 Paul Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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are choked out. Astoria Bent is very 
hardy and while it grows successfully 
on a wide range of soils, it does best on 
soils of an acid nature. A heavy soil, 
well supplied with humus so that it will 
hold moisture, is best. There is just 
one thing to look out for in planting a 
lawn to Astoria Bent, and, that is, when 
the seedlings first come up they are sub- 
ject to damping off, especially if the seed 
has been sown too thickly. To control 
this damping off, sprinkle the lawn with 
a solution of Semesan, using one level 
tablespoonful to one gallon of water. 
Be sure to stir well before using. The 
reward for this little extra care is a lawn 
of wonderful texture and beauty. 


Kentucky Bluegrass (Poa praten- 
sis). In spring, summer and fall, Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass lawns are very nice, but 
in winter, Kentucky Bluegrass turns 
quite brown which is objectionable in 
California. It also takes a Kentucky 
Bluegrass Lawn a long time to make a 
close turf, consequently, Wild Clover 
and weeds have a fine chance to develop 
and, too often, they get ahead of the 
grass. However, Kentucky Bluegrass 1s 
a splendid grass to have in a mixture. 
Kentucky Bluegrass thrives best in a 
heavy soil such as clay or adobe. 


Chewings Fescue (Festuca rubra). 
This is a form of Red Fescue imported 
from New Zealand. It is a lovely grass 
with very fine leaves but not to be 
recommended on the Pacific Coast ex- 
cept when used in mixtures. For two 
years I had a lovely Bowling Lawn of 
Chewings Fescue in my garden, but one 
week it damped off completely and to 
redig, relevel and reseed a bowling green 
is no small task, so I’m not strong for a 
straight Chewings Fescue lawn. 


Rye Grass. Where conditions are too 
rough for most grasses or where a lawn 
is to get hard usage, Pacific Rye, Aus- 
tralian Rye or Perennial Rye will fill the 
bill but they are hard to cut and usually 
show injury from the mower. The Rye 
Grasses are best adapted for mixtures 
where a fine lawn is not desired. 

There are very few grasses which will 
make a satisfactory lawn in extremely 
hot climate. Bermuda Grass with all its 
drawbacks is the one most often used. 
Of late years in the hottest parts of the 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys, 
some very good lawns have resulted 
from the use of Canadian Blue Grass. 


Canada Blue Grass (Poa Compressa) 
is of bluer green color than Kentucky 
Blue and the stems are more flattened. 
It is more tufty in growth than Ken- 
tucky Bluegrass but makes a very 
acceptable lawn in extremely warm 
localities. 

It must be realized that it is difficult 
to grow grass in the shade of trees and 
locations where there is no sunlight. 
Only a few grasses are suitable and these 
when established must be frequently top 
dressed and fertilized. Mowing should 
not be done with the mower set close. 
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THE ANSWER TO 


“What Shall I Plan 
in March?” 
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Hallawell’s Special March Planting Guide 

tells just what to plant and when to expec!) 
blooms. Hallawell’s Garden Book for 1933) 
is a storehouse of useful information. Both) 
are free on request. Call at Hallawell’s 
Garden Headquarters, 256 Market Street, 
San Francisco, or use the coupon or 4 
postcard to send in your request. 


HALLAWELVS: 
(Gp) ccessii/, ‘gardens 





Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. B, 
256 Market St., San Francisco 


0 March Planting Guide 


Please Send FREE 2 1933 Garden Book 
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| NURSERY at QUINTARA ST. & 23rd AVE, | 
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You need not 
wait for Weather! 





THERMOFLOW electric 
SOIL HEATER 


enables you to have an ELECTRIC HOT-BED in 
your own back yard, garage or basement. THERMO- 
FLOW ELECTRIC SOIL HEATER will germinate 
seeds in from 3 to 5 days where it usually takes 2 
weeks. It wili produce root growth in so days that 
usua'ly requires 3 weeks. It enables you to pro- 
duce strong healthy plants and cuttings at just the 
time you want them... always uniform thermo- 
statically controlled heat .. clean and odorless... 
lasts for years. THERMOFLOW SOIL HEATER 
KIT comes complete including thermostat, coils and 
all necessary parts numbered to correspond with 
the Blue print. This Blue print not only shows the 
simple method of installation, but also complete dia- 

gram and instructions for building the Hot Bed. 

Anyone can do it economically and easily. 


THERMOFLOW $49°° 
SOIL HEATER KIT 


Complete as described above POSTPAID 
For further information write to 


Thermolectric Products Ltd. 
1732 Peralta Street, Oakland, Calif. | 
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EVER GREEN KILLS 
plant insects—the kind that 
chew the leaves and the 
kind that suck the stems. 
It’s easy to use. Results are 
quick, sure! 


HARMLESS TO PLANTS 

Ever Green will not stain 

or burn foliage. Nor will it 

affect fertility of soil. Use 

as strong and as often as necessary. 
EVER GREEN IS SAFE. Although 
deadly to insects it is non-poisonous 
to people and pets. Easy to mix. 
Pleasant to use. Economical—a little 
goes along way! 

GET EVER GREEN at hardware, 
drug, department, seed store, or florist. 
Write for free booklet. McLaughlin 
Gormley King Company, Dept. SM-B, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 





ey WATER 
LILIes 


New Catalog free. Tells how to build pool, care for lilies and 
has 28 complete Collections, priced from $2.00 up. Our 


California grown plants are extra hardy and sure to bloom. 





VAN NESS WATER GARDENS - Upland, Calif. 
fer 12 ding'y fi = 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS {ic.°is's most interesting types, and 


all named for only $1.50 postpaid. 24 different, named, only 
$2.75 postpaid. You are sure to be pleased. 


DEPENDENCE GARDENS 
538 W. Monterey Street Pomona, California 
To make leaf mold, use oak leaves and 
add twice as much garden loam as there are 
leaves, and one half as much wood ashes as 
there are leaves. A little bone meal may 
be included in the mixture. Keep the pile 
in a dry place and turn it frequently. Such 
a mixture makes a valuable humus. 





_ Kunderd’s Gladioli, which proved a sensa- 
tion at the National Gladiolus Show this year, 
winning all major prizes, are now available 
at amazingly low prices. Kunderd’s Free 
1933 Catalog, beautifully illustrates and 
describes these superior varieties. The 
finest blooms for type, color, quality, and 
2f{ form are obtained from bulbs secured 
_% from Kunderd direct. Send for this Free 
J Catalog today. Order Kunderd bulbs and 
you will soon point with pride to the 
Magnificent blooms in your own garden. 
A. E. KUNDERD., 

402 Lincoln Way W., Goshen, Ind. 
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Wood Meadow Grass (Poa Nem- 
oralis) is perhaps the most satisfactory 
shade grass. It is higher in price than 
most other grasses but for shady loca- 
tions will return more for the invest- 
ment. 

Rough Stalked Meadow Grass 
(Poa Trivialis). The rough stalk refer- 
red to is the roughness of the stalk when 
it goes to seed and does not mean that 
this is a coarse grass. The plant has 
narrow foliage and pointed leaves and 
while it does well in shade I would rather 
recommend Poa Nemoralis. 

It has been said that this grass will 
respond to Nitrate of Soda fertilizer 
better than to Sulphate of Ammonia. 


Our Desert Garden 


(Continued from page 21) 


Asparagus planted last year has reached 
a height of six feet; lettuce developed 
firm heads; beets, carrots, peas, toma- 
toes, and egg plant are thriving; even 
watermelons and Tip-top muskmelons 
occupy prominent places, after the vines 
were trained to grow in circles! 

Among the flowers zinnias take the 
lead since they flourish under the Ari- 
zona heat, although cockscomb, calen- 
dulas, African daisies, larkspur, stocks, 
and lantanas have also done very well. 
A flowering banana occupies the middle 
of the rock-bordered central flower bed. 

On another Sunday automobile trip 
we came across thousands of native 
cacti, the giant sahuaro towering to 
heights of forty feet in majestic splendor 
being particularly impressive. “Why 
wouldn’t some of these grow in our gar- 
den too, since it is desert soil?”’, mother 
mused. ‘The idea seemed feasible, and 
was carried out via the rumble-seat 
route. The unique and novel cactus 
corner now has over sixty cacti. 

From our experience we have found 
that even a desert lot can be turned into 
a garden spot through careful planning 
and planting, irrigation, cultivation, and 
fertilization. Watering, particularly, 
must consist of a thorough soaking, the 
water flowing in ditches along hedges 
and plantings in rows, or filling up 
basins dug around individual trees and 
shrubs. Such a soaking once a week 
does more good than daily sprinkling 
which virtually wets only the top of the 
ground. 

Our little garden has afforded us much 
pleasurable occupation in its planting 
and care, and is the beginning of what 
gives promise of becominga veritable park 
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GAVIOTA 


(pronounced “ga-vee-oh’-tah” ) 


@ JUST as certain conditions in 
the human system require certain 
foods, so do soils vary in their food 
needs. 

That is why the makers of Gaviota 
Fertilizer ... the favorite of Cali- 
fornia agriculture for more than 
forty years... have made a special 
formula for the soils peculiar to 
Northern California. 

Every element your garden and 
lawn need is here. No danger of 
overfeeding, no fear of underfeed- 
ing. Just follow the simple direc- 
tions and know a bloom in your 
garden and a verdure in your lawn 
as you have never known before! 


NEW and FREE... 
GARDEN GUIDE 


and Planting Calendar 


@ Even if you secured last year’s 
Gaviota Planting Calendar, you'll 
want this new Garden Guide. It 
contains the calendar, enlarged to 
tell flower heights, colors and uses 
and, of course, planting and bloom- 
ing times of nearly a hundred vari- 
eties. And other information, too, 
including the preparation and care 
of lawns. 7 It’s invaluable to the 
Northern California garden lover. 
Garden Club secretaries may se- 
cure quantities by writing. 


USE THE COUPON... 


..it brings the Guide and the name 
of your nearest dealer. 


The Pacifie Guano 31 

and Fertilizer Company 

2nd at Hearst Ave., Berkeley, California 
Please send your free Garden Guide and 
the name of your nearest dealer to 


NAME 








Please send me Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1933—FREE! 
ADDRESS 





to use a drop of liquid nail polish to 
stop a run in a silk stocking. The 
polish will withstand washin¢. 
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[Hs morning C. Frank Brockman, Naturalist at Rainier 
National Park, came in to see us. Mr. Brockman 
(whose name you have seen several times in SUNSET) is here 
in California on an interesting mission. It seems that natu- 
ralists from all parts of the West have assembled this month 
at the University of California to make models of our western 
parks for the World’s Fair in Chicago. These models are of 
plaster-of-paris (although the ice caves of Rainier are repro- 
duced in celluloid) made to scale, and are topographically 
correct. Visitors to the World’s Fair can look down upon 
these models, study the rock formations, the streams, the 
falls, the colorings and carry away with them a fairly accu- 
rate idea of our western wonderlands. We hope that these 
miniature parks, which have been so painstakingly prepared, 
will be the means of bringing many visitors to our Pacific 
Coast. 


x Ue. 


In connection with said World’s Fair, we must mention 
to you who are interested in dahlia growing that during 
one week of the Fair, there will be held an international 
dahlia exhibit with blooms—25,000 of them—from all parts 
of the world. This display will be something very well 
worth seeing and, if you are a dahlia grower, a competition 
well worth entering. If any of you are interested, we shall 
be glad to send you details. 


xk «* 


We have just finished reading Marion Cran’s “Gardens 
in America” (The Macmillan Company, price $3.00). At 
least we have finished reading the eight chapters of it devoted 
to famous gardens and gardeners of Sunset Land, and par- 
ticularly did we enjoy Mrs. Cran’s tribute to the late Charles 
Christian Abraham, pioneer plantsman of California. It was 
Mr. Abraham who introduced the bougainvillea to San 
Francisco. He brought rare ferns and palms to us from 
New Zealand and Australia—in fact, he is responsible for 
many of the finest things in our parks and gardens. He 
helped to plant the Capitol grounds in Sacramento. Even 
the old well on his city lot here in San Francisco has con- 
tributed to the city’s history and welfare, for that well was 
one of the few sources of water supply during the fire of 1906. 
Yesterday we paid a visit to Charles Christian Abraham’s 
old nursery. Mrs. Cran does not tell in her book just where 
it is located, but we found it without trouble (on Greenwich 
between Franklin and Gough). There’s a fence around the 
place as in days of old, the old well is still there, but the 
windmill was taken down several years ago. The nursery 
is now owned by Mr. Abraham’s niece, Mrs. L. Hechinger, 
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and precious plants are sold as in days gone by. It gives 
one a thrill of happiness to go there, to visit with Mr. and 
Mrs. Hechinger, to buy a plant or shrub guarded by the 
loving spirit of Charles Christian Abraham—pioneer plants- 
man whose memory we must keep alive. 


*— 


On our jade green desk stands our new garden file. It is 
a gay little box, appropriately decorated with bright litho- 
graphed flowers and across the front is lettered, “A Treasure 
Box for My Garde” In it are neat 3x5 filing cards on 
which are printed useful garden notes and information, all 
carefully classified under proper headings. We are so proud 
of this treasure box (and it is just that) that we couldn’t 
resist telling you about it. We know that many of you have 
been looking for just some such way to file garden notes and 
clippings. Look in your local seed and garden stores for 
these garden files. They are not expensive and will, we 
believe, be generally useful to the home gardener. If you 
cannot find them in your local store, just let us know and 
we will tell you how and where they can -be obtained. 


x * 


We are always delighted to get the new seed and garden 
catalogues and to read the tantalizing descriptions of new 
posies and vegetables, to say nothing of going over the good, 
practical garden notes always to be found. This year we 
were particularly attracted by the captions in one such 
catalogue—here are a few of them: “Beans that Snap with 
Tender Crispness . .. Corn with Plump, Sweet Kernels. . . 
Cucumbers for Summer Coolness . . . Lettuce, Fresh with 
Morning Dew ... Firm-Fleshed Melons, Juicy-Sweet ... 
Spicy Herbs and Seasoning Plants ... Tulips with the 
Sheen of Satin ... Lilies, Tall and Stately ... A Host of 
Golden Daffodils.” Yes, we have found many, many 
interesting things in seed and garden catalogues, but we 
have seldom found poetry as in the lines above. 


«= 


Here we are at the bottom of the page and have said 
almost nothing about Sunset. That will never do! Really 
friends, it has been a genuine pleasure to work on this 
March issue, to search out just the information and ideas 
that we thought would interest you most, to edit a happy- 
looking magazine. If you like this March book, won’t you 
write and tell us so? Your letters are always so encouraging 
to us all. The April Sunset is a beauty—we can scarcely 
wait to get it on the presses, but it will be reaching you 
about a month from today. Until then, Adios, and good 
wishes to every one of you.—The Editors. 
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What 


will it cost to go? 


In the hundreds of inquiries 
we've received about the World’s 
Fair in Chicago this summer, 
three questions stand out — 
“When is it?” “What will it be 
like?”” and most important of 
all, “What will it cost to go?” 

The first two questions are an- 


points to Chicago and back). 
In connection with these fares, 
the Pullman Company is offering 
reduced Pullman roundtrips. For 
example, the charge for a lower 
berth from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles to Chicago and back 
will be $35.45, a reduction of 
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swered in literature we'll send 
you if you mail the coupon. The 
last we'll answer briefly here. 

From May 15 to October 15, 
we will offer special first class 
16-day roundtrips (for example, 
$80.50 from most California 


$11.81. Meal costs on our din- 
ing cars are the lowest in history. 
With our new “Meals Select” 
service, you can now enjoy a 
complete luncheon or dinner 
for 80¢ to $1.25, and breakfast 
for 50¢ to 90¢. 





HALL OF SCIENCE, CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR 


No railroad can take you to Chicago and back for less money than 
Southern Pacific. But ovly Southern Pacific offers you such a wide 
choice of routes (see map). By going east on one of these routes 
and returning on another, you double the enjoyment of your trip. 

Fill in and mail the coupon and we'll show you how this choice 
of routes fits into the trip you’re planning. 


MAIL TO NEAREST ADDRESS 





E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market Street, San Francisco, California. 
C. L. McFAUL, Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles. 


Please send me WORLD’S FAIR information and booklets. 


My eastern destination will be. ol plan to 


leave about__ . L will have days for my trip. 
Name ae 


Address___ City 
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SAN FRANCISCO—LOS ANGELES 
and VICTORIA (B. C.) or SEATTLE 


A colorful parade of four NEW, great giant 
liners (the famous ‘‘Santa”’ ships— 
“Santa Rosa,” ‘Santa Paula,” ‘‘Santa 
Lucia” and ‘‘Santa Elena’’) now in ex- 
press service between the chief ports of 
the Pacific. 


Superb appointments, varied amuse- 
ments, Smart companionship, unrival- 
led service ALL AT ASTOUNDING LOW FARES. 
As little as $25 one way, $37.50 round trip 
between San Francisco and Victoria, 
B. C., or Seattle. AND THIS FOR FIRST CLASS 
OUTSIDE ROOMS AND PRIVATE BATH, includ- 
ing meals. 


California only 41 hours from Victoria, 
48 hours from Seattle. Here is swift, 
economical, luxurious transportation, 
of a standard and value heretofore 
unknown in Pacific coastwise service, 
OFFERED ONLY BY GRACE LINE. 


And you can TAKE YOUR CAR ALONG FOR 
$5 when it is accompanied by two pas- 
sengers holding full fare tickets. ($10 
when one passenger holds full fare 
ticket.) Another revelation in Pacific 
coastwise service. 


Details and reservations from your 
travel agency or our offices. 


San Francisco, 2 Pine St. . 
Seattle. 1308 4th Ave. 


Los Angeles, 525 W. 6th St. 
Victoria, 817 Government St. 
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famous ships. | 
Read details on 
opposite page. 
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A Guide to 


Sunset Travel Servic 


OT only has Chicago announced a 

“Century of Progress,” but the 
city has prepared to take adequate care 
of the thousands and thousands of vis- 
itors who will motor, fly, sail or other- 
wise reach Chicago. It has been esti- 
mated that within 45 minutes of the 
Exposition grounds, 400,000 persons can 
be accommodated at the city’s hotels. 
No advance in rates will be made. On 
the Exposition grounds numerous in- 
formation booths will disseminate infor- 
mation pertaining to lodging, etc. In 
addition, it is planned that on each of 
the 14 major highways leading into 
Chicago, information booths will be 
erected where all necessary lodging in- 
formation, maps, etc., may be secured. 
Reservations may be made from these 
booths, connected by telephone with the 
central Chicago information bureau. A 
series of tourist motor camps are being 
built on the outskirts of the city, and 
will offer all modern convenience for the 
motorist. SuNsET Travel Service has a 
complete list of Chicago hotels, with 
room and meal rates. Write for this 
booklet, enclosing a stamped envelope. 
For the information of those readers 
who have asked what the admission 
price will be to the Exposition; after 
June 1 the general admission for adults 
will be 50 cents and for children Io cents. 
Season tickets will be available for 
$15.00 during the Exposition, June I to 
November I. 


Carlsbad Caverns 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


My husband and I want to go by bus from Los 
Angeles to Carlsbad Caverns in the spring. What 
is the cost of such atrip? Is there a service on the 
night coaches over this route2—E. W., Stockton, 
California. 

Carlsbad Caverns are open the year 
around, and the spring is a particularly 
lovely time in which to travel through 
the desert. The night coach service ex- 
tends only from Los Angeles to San 
Francisco and Portland, but excellent 
motor coach service is maintained to 
Carlsbad. The round trip fare is $32.00 
from Los Angeles. You will be inter- 
ested in the side trip over the Apache 
Trail, made for $5.00, well worth the 
extra cost. Booklets’have been sent to 
you on this service. The Carlsbad 
Caverns, in southeastern New Mexico, 
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have been called the subterranean 
Grand Canyon, and are some of the most 
famous caverns in the world. In 1930 
they became a National Park, and since 
that time much has been done to pro- 
vide for the comfort and convenience o 
visitors—good roads, expert guides, 
underground lighting system, and ac- 
commodations. A booklet on the Carl 
bad Caverns has also been sent. 


Mexico by Land or Sea 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Will you kindly send me information on a tri; 
to Mexico City? What type of clothing would 
need? Can you recommend some good hotels ¢. 
Mexico City? Any booklets on sightseeing in t 
region would be helpful. Do the boats call a 
Mazatlan or Acapulco? I plan to go down by boa 
and return by train. Thank you for any informa 
tion you can send—G. S§., Portland, Oregon. 





























For this time of year, you will find 
ordinary street clothes similar to what 
you wear in Portland quite appropriate 
for your trip to Mexico City. The 
climate of Mexico City is mild and 
exhilarating (the city is 7,400 feet above’ 
sea level) except for a few cool days in 
mid-winter. While certain sections of 
Mexico experience extremely warm 
weather during the summer, Mexico 
City remains cool and comfortable. The 
nights are always cool. We particularly 
recommend the Ritz Hotel and the 
Regis, and also the Geneve, an American- 
owned family hotel, popular with 
American guests. The Geneve is not in 
the center of the city, but is located in’ 
the beautiful residential district on the 
outskirts of the city, near the American 
Embassy. Accommodations are from 
$5.00 and up a day, American plan, at 
these hotels. With the acquisition of a 
fleet of new first class ships, calls are 
again made at Mazatlan instead of 
Acapulco, and the cabin class ships call 




















now at Manzanillo. Good rail connec- 
ions are made from both ports with 
exico City in a few hours. 


Ship Your Car North 
Wravel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


| We have heard that is is possible to ship one’s car 
0 Victoria for only $5.00. We are interested in a 
ound trip north by boat, and if this rate is correct, 
thall bring our car. Can you give me also the fare 
for first class accommodations for my wife and 
wyself, sailings, etc.,—B. K., San Luis Obispo, 
alifornia. 
 Itis possible to ship your car, regard- 
‘ess of model or weight, from San Fran- 
Bcisco to Victoria or Seattle for $5.00 if 
‘accompanied by two passengers; or for 
$10 if accompanied by one passenger. 
here is a sailing from San Francisco 
every two weeks northbound on beau- 
iful new first class ships, every state- 
oom an outside room with private bath 
or shower. The one way rate is $30 and 
round trip $45. The regular round trip 
may be made in a week, allowing 2 days 
Jin the Northwest. If you bring your 
‘car with you, you may stop over be- 
| jtween ships, allowing 16 days around 
ctoria, Vancouver, Seattle and Spo- 
kane, at no extra charge for this stop- 
over. Booklets on these cruises have 
{} been sent to you. Victoria-Seattle cruises 
Bare also available from Los Angeles, 
requiring 11 days for the round trip. 


World Tours 
| Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


(§ I am contemplating a trip this spring, and am 


interested in going through the Canal Zone, and I 
want to see the Mediterranean, Egypt, the Taj 
Mahal in India; then I want to go to Italy and up 
to Norway. Is this a logicalroute? I should appre- 
i ciate your suggestions. Would you be good enough 
|to make some suggestions regarding the proper 
clothing?@—L. M., Oakdale, California. 





From the outline you give, and since 
§ India is more than half way around the 
world via this route, we should like to 
}) suggest that you investigate the possi- 
bilities of a round-the-world ticket. 
This would eliminate retracing your 
i] steps, as would be inevitable if you fol- 
| low the route you outline. On a round- 
the-world ticket, good for two years, 

jj) stopovers are permitted at all ports of 
| call, and such a ticket would give you 
| the added advantage of the Orient and 

| the Strait Settlements en route to India. 
From there you would continue up the 
4 Red Sea to Egypt, 
into the Mediter- 
ranean, and_ to 
Italy. You would 
travel from Italy 
to Norway by 
rail. If you did 
not wish to return 
to Italy to board 
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Sail with 
Santa Clena » » » 


MAIDEN 
VOYAGE 


From 


SAN FRANCISCO 
April 25 


LOS ANGELES | 
| April 29 | 





2222722 2>>2>>°" BS 





HAVANA ano NEW YORK 


APRIL 24 
FROM 
VICTORIA 
AND 
SEATTLE 





Sail with the brilliant new Santa Elena on her gay 
maiden voyage, April 28 . . . and enjoy, en route, 
shore visits or inland excursions amid the Spring- 
time beauty of Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Panama and Colombia! Other convenient sailings 
of new Grace sister liners May 12, May 26. 

Only Grace Line offers opportunity to vary your 
sea voyage with visits ashore every second or third 
day ... yet takes you to New York in just 17 days 
(14 days to Havana). And only Grace Line provides 
a fleet of four magnificent new sister liners to carry 
you—first American ships having all outside state- 
rooms with private baths. Controlled ventilation 
and temperature. Club and Orchestra. Largest out- 
door pool on any American ship. 

Remarkably low one-way rates and 25% reduction 
for round trip. No passports. Complete rail-water 
cruise-tour "Round America is also available at 
extremely attractive rates—including rail from 
your home to either coast, Grace Line to the op- 
posite coast and return home again by rail. 

CABIN SHIPS: For even thriftier travel, sail on 
one of the popular Grace Cabin Class liners which 
leave fortnightly from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. Full outside accommodations. 

Consult your travel agent or Grace Line. San 
Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los Angeles: 525 West 
6th Street; also Seattle; Victoria. 

GRACE LINE, 2 Pine St., San Francisco, or 10 Hanover Sq., N.Y. s-4 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information about your new liners, 
sailing dates and itinerary. 


Name 


Address ~ — 





City Se eS State. 
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in grandeur 
... not in cost 
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NATIONAL PARK 


We'll help you plan an Alpine vacation this 
summer — one that can be taken in two weeks, 
at a round-trip fare of less than $100. 






You ll golf on Canada’s most famous course 
—fish for brook trout in glacier-fed Maligne 
Lake — swim in the warmed outdoor pool a few 





The vacation 


you’ve dreamed 





of costs less than steps from your bungalow—motor, ride trail, or 
climb with a Swiss guide into the sky-scraping 
Canadian Rockies—and between-times, relax 
and go over the day again in the easy luxury of 


Jasper Park Lodge. 


ever this year 
—if you spend 
it in Canada! 


Low fares offer ae ; " 
This is the world’s largest National Park, set 


rade for you among the highest Canadian Rockies. 





diversity 


eer If time is short, you may go direct from Van- 
eS couver and return the same way. Or, in two 

° weeks you can easily take the Triangle Tour, a 

Roleven IaieoRades 1900 mile land-and-sea vacation with Jasper at 


from $7 a day, Cana- 


its eastern tip. Or stop over on the cool way East. 


dian funds, including 
room and meals. (10% 
discount for two weeks 
or more.) 


Your nearest Canadian National office has a 
complete collection of Jasper photographs, en- 
abling you to grasp an idea of the zmmensity of 
this mountain playground. Ask to see them; ‘go 
shopping” now for a good summer vacation! 





Ask about Alaska side-trip—only 4% days, 
Prince Rupert to Skagway and return 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Jo Everywhere in Canada st 


SAN FRANCISCO: 648 Market St. ~ Los ANGELES: 607 S. Grand Ave. 
SEATTLE: 1329 Fourth Ave. ~ VANCOUVER, B. C.: 527 Granville St 
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a world cruise ship, you could sail o} 
any United States line from an Englis| 
port to New York on this same ticket 
connecting there with the world cruis 
ship for the return through the Panam. 
Canal to San Francisco. A _ work 
cruise ticket may be had for $749, firs! 
class. Booklets giving further detail. 
about such a trip have been sent to you 
and also a clothing list for prospectiy 
world travelers. 


Honolulu Holiday 
H4wan in the Spring is as near ar 


earthly paradise as is possible— 
colors run riot, days are languidl 
tropical, and the nights are soft ay 
velvet—the water is like effervescing 
champagne—and then the adjectives 
ranout! Hawaii is always intoxicatingly 
lovely, but there are not always specia J 
spring cruises at $150 round trip, first 
class! This rate applies between Sar}. 
Francisco, Los Angeles and Honolulu}; 
using a luxurious first class trans-Pacific#® 
liner. The round trips will require twe}’ 
weeks only. Cruise 1 sails from Sar}, 
Francisco April 28; Los Angeles Apri! 
29; and Cruise 2 from here on May 12 
and Los Angeles May 13. Not only will 
Hawaii intrigue you, but there will be 
glorious days at sea, deck sports, bridge. 
swimming in the Roman pool, dancing], 
under the stars, and food fit for a king. 
Reservations should necessarily be made }, 
as soon as possible, for two similar 
cruises last year proved their popularity) 
by being sold out weeks in advance.}. 
Write Sunset Travel Service for further 
details. 


Motor Tours Abroad 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


My husband and I plan to spend the spring and 
summer in Europe, and would like to take our car 
along. Is this possible without too much trouble 
and delay? What about motoring in Europe in the 
spring? Are there any booklets on the subject? 
—E,. M., Menlo Park, California. 


For cars of 2,000 pounds (weight 
governs the rate), the one way rate be- 
tween New York and Havre, for ex- 
ample, is $110; round trip $210. It isa 
comparatively simple procedure to take 
your car abroad if you will let the steam- 
ship company on which you sail handle } 
the matter for you. All you need do, 
then, is drive your car to the pier, and 
drive it away when you reach your des- 
tination. While summer is the season 
for motoring in Europe, certain sections 
are equally beautiful in the spring. You 
will particularly enjoy the French 
Riviera and southern Italy, southern | 
Spain and the Dalmatian Coast of 
Jugoslavia in the spring. Other sections 
are best during the summer from the 
middle of May on. Among the more 
famous drives in Europe are: the Hill 
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fown trip in Italy; through the Pyre- 
ees in northern Spain; the trip down 
he Rhine in Germany; from Paris to 
siarritz; through the Chateau country 
round Paris; and the French Riviera 
d Grand Cornish drives. There is 
ttle night driving in most sections of 
‘urope. After dark all stations, etc., 
re closed up, and gasoline and oil are 
ot obtainable. Col. E. A. Powell’s 
Undiscovered Europe” contains some 
qteresting information on motoring in 
‘urope, and the American Automobile 
\ssociation issues an excellent book, 
\Motoring Abroad,” which is one of the 
host comprehensive and authentic vol- 
limes we have seen on the subject. We 
lave sent you a motor road map of 






























Via Panama 


Vravel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
| We are planning a trip to Chicago for the Expo- 
ition, and are going via the Panama Canal. How 
png is the trip through the Canal to New York, and 
that clothing will be suitable? How long a time is 
ecessary to see the Fair? Would you please have 
he steamship company send me booklets?—R. B., 
‘an Marino, California. 
The time en route between Los An- 
eles and New York via the Panama 
Canal depends entirely upon the ship 
ind the steamship line you use. The 
irst class ships require from 14 to 16 
lays, and the cabin class ships require 
4 days, each way. You will want very 
ight summer clothing for that part of 
our trip through the Canal Zone, and 
he little booklet we have sent, “‘Cloth- 
ng for Shipboard,” will give you all the 
1ecessary information for this trip. We 
vould suggest at least five days in 
vhich to see the Fair—more if possible. 
Ne have asked that booklets and rates 
be sent to you on the various steamship 
ines in the West Coast-New York 
‘ervice. 


The Yukon Trail 


ravel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I am planning a trip to Alaska. Is it worth the 
xtra time to go beyond Skagway? Any literature, 
\ic., on the trip will be appreciated —L. R., Alham- 
ra, California. 


“Skagway is the end of the sea- 
oyage, of the Inside Passage, but to 
urn back at Skagway is like knocking 
wt a door and running away!” ‘The 
derson who wrote those words has 
answered your question completely. 
here is so much of the silent north 
before you—and Skagway is but the 
doorway. A number of interesting side 
trips may be made from that point to 
Lake Atlin, etc., but the trip we know 


| . . 3 . . 
you will be particularly interested in is 


the Yukon Circle Tour. The trip is 
madé by train to Bennett, Carcross and 
hitehorse, and from there a fascinating 
journey is made up the Yukon River by 
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Sc in luxury over a thousand 
miles of glasslike water past 
giant peaks, crackling glaciers and 
stepping-stone islands . . . to fascin- 
ating ports of call: Indian villages 
with totem-lined streets and stores 
gay with native souvenirs. Juneau and 
the nearby giant Taku Glacier . 

Skagway where the midnight sun and 
the thrilling Trail of ’98 beckon 
you on into the Golden North .. . 


Here is a vacation that combines the 
rest and relaxation of the sea with the 
romance of Gold Rush Days! Two 
sailings weekly from Vancouver. 
Write for booklets—and for an 
added vacation treat include the 
Canadian Rockies in your itinerary. 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 


MONTREAL—360 McGill Street 
NEW YORK—673 Fifth Avenue 
PHILADELPHIA—1422 Chestnut Street 
BOSTON—186 Tremont Street 
CHICAGO—4 S. Michigan Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—648 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—607 S. Grand Avenue 
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ROUND TRIP 






FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW suit? FARES 


MEALS AND BERTH 
ON BOAT 
INCLUDED 





Alaska’s sky-piercing moun- 
tains and the scenic wonders 
of the Inside Passage of 
the North Pacific make this 
9-day cruise a vacation to 
remember always. 





CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


MONTREAL— Windsor Station 
NEW YORK—Madison Ave. at 44th Street 
PHILADELPHIA—1500 Locust Street 
BOSTON—405 Boylston Street 
CHICAGO—71 East Jackson Boulevard 
SAN FRANCISCO—675 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES—621 S. Grand Avenue 


And Offices and Agencies throughout the United States 
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river boat. This trip takes you through 
the heart of the Yukon and Alaska, up 
into the Arctic Circle and down to 
Nenana. A short train journey is made 
to Fairbanks, and from there by train 


*-\to Mt. McKinley National Park and 


ee 
& 


CHICAGO 


From SAN FRANCISCO 
For Century of Progress Exposition 


By the Cool Evergreen Route 


Through the... 


PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Any day — May 15 to 
Oct. 15; return limit 
Oct.31—you can make 
this glorious trip, either 
or both ways, through 
Portland, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Spokane —an 
' opportunity to visit 
: Mt. Baker, Mt. Rainier, 
_ Olympic Peninsula, 
! Columbia River Gorge 
and other delightful 
scenic spots in the 
Evergreen Playground. Stop at Yellow- 
stone Park if you like. NO EXTRA 
RAIL FARE for this enjoyable way 
East. Tickets good on the 


New 
NORTH COAST LIMITED 


One of America’s Finest Trains direct to 
the World’s Fair City from the Pacific 
Northwest. 

Mail coupon for booklets describing 
this interesting route East. 








R. J. TOZER, General, Agent 
657 Market St., San Francisco 


Please send me booklets and details of 
low fares to Chicago's World’s Fair. 


Name 


Address 


NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 














down to Seward to catch the returning 
steamer for Seattle. This‘is a rough 


>| outline of just one of the many Yukon 


trips offered the summer tourist to 


4 Alaska, and details of the beauty of such 


a trip are given in the booklet that has 
been sent. 


National Parks of the West 


ProtLowine are the opening and closing 
dates, and automobile license fees, in 
connection with national parks of the 

West. 
Fee 


*Bryce Canyon Junel-Oct.1 None 

Carlsbad Caverns Openallyear $1.50 

guide fee 

Early springto 1.00 
late fall 

Open all year .50 

June 15toSept. 151.00 


Crater Lake 


*General Grant 
Glacier 
*Grand Canyon 
(north rim) 
(south rim) 
*Grand Teton 
*Lassen Volcanic 
Mesa Verde 
Mt. Rainier 
Rocky Mountain 
*Sequoia 
Yellowstone 


June 1-Oct. 15 

Open all year 1.00 
June 20-Sept. 19None 
June 1-Sept.15 1.00 
May 15-Oct.15 1.00 
Open all year 1.00 
Open all year None 
Open all year 1.00 
June 20-Sept. 19 3.00 
*Yosemite Open all year 2.00 
*Zion May 15-Oct.15 1.00 

*Fishing licenses required. 


Freighters to Europe 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Until I read your October issue of Sunset I did 
not know there was such a thing as a passenger- 
freighter service. I want to spend a year in Europe, 
leaving this summer, and should like very much to 
have more information on such a steamship service. 
Could you send me booklets?—B. M., Central Point, 
Oregon. 


There are a dozen passenger-freighter 
steamship lines that depart from Seattle 
(some call at Portland if cargo warrants), 
San Francisco and Los Angeles for 
Europe via Panama Canal and the 
direct line to Europe. Many lines main- 
tain a fortnightly service. Some of the 
larger ships of this type carry as many 
as 60 passengers; and the smaller ships 
carry from 6 and 8 to 14 and 16, accord- 
ing to their capacity. While the pas- 
senger accommodations are not as 
spacious as on regular ocean liners, the 
rooms are quite large and comfortable, 
and splendid public rooms are provided 
for the comfort of the passenger. There 
is usually a smoking room, a music room, 
a writing room, a large dining room and 
promenade space. ‘The food, usually 





RAILWAY 





European, is unexcelled—if our dinner 
on board a Danish motorship recently 
is any criterion of the meals served daily 
on these ships, we cannot recommend it 








Pos 3 


@ On your trip east this summer visi 
Glacier National Park, Land-of-Shining- 
Mountains. You step off a Great 
Northern train right at the entrance 
Hotel rates are considerably reduced 
for the 1933 season. 





° Empire Builder 


to Century of Progress — 
Exposition in Chicago | 


Leave your car at home and take @ 
“pleasure trip” east by traveling on the 
Great Northern’s luxurious trans- 
continental “Empire Builder” at no extra 
fare. Save money with low summer rates, 
En route 


See Glacier Park 


on Great Northern main line 


For full particulars inquire of nearest 
Great Northern office: 


Los Angeles—W. E. McCormick, G.A. 
605 Central Bldg. 

San Francisco—A. L. Scott, G.A.P.D. 
679 Market Street 
Portland —H. Dickson, C. P. A. 
201 Morgan Building 

Seattle — 

Cc. W. Meldrum, 
A. G. P. A. 
Great Northern 
Building 
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is 
tighly enough. The limit of a small 
arty of travelers makes for a congenial 
sroup. Rates are now extremely reason- 
ible, and the return portion of a round 
‘rip ticket is based upon the current rate 
exchange on the English pound. 
tates vary according to the size of the 
ship on which you travel. Approxi- 
mately a month is required to make the 
stip from the West Coast to Europe. 
Booklets have been sent to you on the 
various direct-to-Europe lines. 





Crater Lake 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
| I am planning a short vacation to Crater Lake 
ational Park. Can you tell me if the roads there 
are good, whether cabins are available, or whether 
here is a hote? Any additional information or 
ooklets would be useful—D. F., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 
. From early spring to late fall, travel 
ito Crater Lake via both Medford and 
Klamath Falls is good. The roads are 
good and the grades easy. Both hotel 
(American plan) and cabin accommo- 
dations are available at the lake; from 
$6.00 and up a day for hotel accommo- 
dations, and $2.50 a day for two persons 
in a housekeeping cabin. All necessary 
supplies may be purchased at the general 
store, and there is also a cafeteria in 
operation. Boats and fishing equip- 
ment may be rented, and larger boats 
make daily trips to various parts of the 
lake for a small fee. There are well 
marked easy trails for hiking. A booklet 
on Crater Lake has been sent to you. 


Canadian Highways 


MALL supply of Canadian 
Highway maps is still on hand, 
and any SUNSET reader may receive 
a copy by enclosing ten cents with 
his request. This amount defrays the 
expense of shipping and duty on 


bringing the maps in from Canada. 
The important routes of British 


Columbia, Alberta and adjacent 
states are given on this excellent 
map. Address your request to the 
|| Travel Service Department, 1045 
Sansome Street, San Francisco. 





Tropical Summers 


ay] ILE we cannot do anything 
about the weather, we can correct 
|the erroneous idea generally prevalent 
that traveling around the world is a 
pleasure to be enjoyed only at certain 
| times of the year. We have heard many 
| comments against summer world cruises 
| due to unbearably warm weather in the 
ficopics during the summer. As a matter 

adéact, there is no radical difference 


AP RIL 


Giving lavishly, asking little, Hawaii 
wins your endless devotion. Her fa- 
vorite word is “welcome”—and yours 
will be “stay.” 


She’s a hundred vacation spots, all in 
one—cool, gay, beautiful. Gathered 
here the swimmer, the mountaineer 
—the polo star and the yachtsman, the 
explorer and the student. An eden for 
the romantic, a cure for all who aren’t. 


The Four Pacific sovereigns of sea- 
luxury, the “Mariposa,” “Monterey,” 
“Lurline” and “Malolo” with express 
speed and Low fares co-operate with 
time and budget to make this summer 
vacation possible. 


Less than five days and California 
becomes Hawaii. Less than five seconds 
from the time you board your ship 
and humdrum is changed to holiday. 
For ship-life wings a rapid flight of... 
play and rest... feasting and slumber 
... gay hours in a brilliant setting of 
more-than-modern marine luxury, 


hours to be happily recalled. 


BO 3; 3° % II 





Lanai ( verandah) suite aboard S. S. Mariposa 


Check the time at your disposal and 
the funds within your budget. Then 
plan a vacation THIS summer in Hawaii 
measured to YOUR idea of what a holi- 
day should cost... but exceeding every 
idea you ever had as to what a vaca- 
tion should be. 


Choose your ports-of-departure and 
return. Either San Francisco or 
Los Angeles will key you to the ad- 
venture that lies ahead. 


SOUTH SEAS 
New Zealand and Australia 


Set your compass by a star hung high 
in Southern skies. Let it guide you 
gayly, luxuriously, to the Antipodes, 
now brought so near by the magnifi- 
cent super-liners “Mariposa” and 
“Monterey.” 16 days to New Zealand! 
19 days to Australia! En route fascin- 
ating Samoa and Fiji. 


THIS SUMMER all-inclusive-low-cost- 
tours, provide maximum economy— 
in expenditure, in conservation of 
time, in concentration of enjoyment. 


Your travel agency or our offices will 

provide the intriguing details about 

Hawaii, New Zealand and Australia. 
9 


hitveen winter and summer in the 
ourn‘cs. In Panama, for example, the 
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temperature does not vary more than 
two degrees the year round; in Hawaii 
it varies about eight degrees. This is — 
true of most countries near the equator. 
: One is safe in planning a world cruise 
In President for winter, spring, summer or fall. See 
Liner luxury the world in its varying moods, and do 
S not be concerned with reports of “trop- 
e ite ” eqs 
! G4. g ical heat.” There are frequent sailings 
: /around the world from Seattle, Van- 
First Class couver, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
| A two year limit round-the-world ticket 
costs but $749. 
Art Center Abroad 
| F the thousands of persons who 
Via Hawaii A splendid outside stateroom! Meals a king would journey to Europe each year, mor 
and the choose! 26,000 miles Round the World to 21 ports | and more are discovering the double joy 
Sunshine Belt in 14 countries. Visits in 85 cities or more—if you | of traveling with some definite objective 
like. Take upto two full years. Stopover anywhere. ‘in mind, whether it be art, literature, 
Continue on another of the famous President Liners : S : Wi 4 a 
that sail every week from California e California- mUuSIC, horticulture, etc. ith = this 
New York, via Panama Canal and Havana,from |thought, the University of California — 
$200, First Class; $120 Tourist Class. e California- Extension Division, Household Art © 


Orient. Sail on the magnificent new President 
Hoover or President Coolidge. Frequent sailings. 
Low roundtrip fares, See any agent, or... 


|Department, has announced a 1933 
|Ideal European Trip—for travel and 
study, the main object being to cover the — 


Do lla r |important art centers for costume de- 
sign, and historic and modern textiles. — 
Steamship Lines | 


465 Howe St,, Vancouver, B.C. - Fourth at University, Seattle - 152 Broad- 


The cost of the tour, all expenses in- © 
cluded, from New York to Europe and 


way, Portland, Ore. - 311 California St., San Francisco - 426 Thirteenth | back to New York, will be $670. Write 
St., Oakland - 514 West 6th St., Los Angeles - Broadway Pier, San Diego for further details 








A vacation of | $245 oF a 


e Summer camps for girls and boys will 
thrills. adventure fos Snes soon be open throughout Sunset Land. 


We have in our files a complete list of 
N Wi k such camps for this western territory. 
@ WY OF Write us, mentioning your location, and 


onewarwaten Via Panama Canal | 33! 'pry © tll you of camps 


. ee | nearby. 
ONE WAY RAIL JOINT SERVICE OF 4 


Sky Me Pa ro ye - jo English gardens come into fullest 


Se Faas cea ee beauty in the month of May—and such > 
Los Angeles - - - 193E.6th Street | Hower gardens as England boasts! Rock 


| OFFICES fortland - 407 Railway Exchange Bids. | gardens full of foreign plants from the 


Vancouver - - - = Pacific Buildins | Andes to the Himalayas, and the friendly 


x * 





See Panama Canal...Gay Havana. A ; 
glorious ocean voyage... Dancing, —________________________ | flowers native to England. Flower 


deck sports, swimming ... All the | ae Feet sas Hotel WHITCOMB shows are a feature of English life, and 





comforts and luxuries ofa great hotel 
... Rates are surprisingly low. Fort- = 5: 
nightly sailings from San Francisco eS 
and Los Angeles. See your local agent 
or write or callon us for complete de- 

tails. Make this trip Around America 
en route to Chicago World’s Fair. 


(at Civic Center) of particular interest is the Royal Horti- 
Single room with bath: cultural Society display (opening in 


Double roo os, P2320 $3:5° | May, with fortnightly displays) on the 


$4.00, $5.00, $600 | srounds of the Chelsea Hospital. In 


j Lo wee Crerators | addition each town and village has its 


Ernest Drury, Mgr. 










CENTURY OF PROGRESS 


fanoma facifie Line CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


® 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY | OR detailed information and 
: booklets regarding the World’s 
at Eee ge ee neat Fair in Chicago write the Travel 
San Diego . Seattle . Portland ; STOPS TRAVEL Service Department, 1045 Sansome 


Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 








self-addressed stamped envelope 
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PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 









687 Market Street, San Francisco TRAIN for reply. Be sure to _ specify 
° Please coe oie egre ee —— | whether you plan to go by rail, 
or trip via Panama and Havana to New York; bil teamshi through 
also itine for t he Chi |} automobue, s&s p 

Watista S45. eee ed | the Canal to New York, motor- 
Ay seit Next Month in the Travel Department you will coach or plane. This will help us 





: : oe ae i informa- 
find complete information about Pack Trips in to give you more definite a 
Address the High Sierra and Yosemite — Watch for it, | || tion. Hotel rates are also av ailable. 
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own local flower show during the sum- 
mer. The Wolverhampton Flower Show 
is to be held June 14, 15 and 16; the 
Leicester Flower Show, August 4 and s. 
‘The Shrewsbury Music and Flower Fes- 
tival, August 19 and 20. London parks 
and gardens are always open to the 
public, and the University Botanic 
Gardens at Cambridge are of great in- 
terest. For a complete list of flower 
displays in England, write Sunset Travel 
Service. 


















* * 


Rates at Glacier Park hotels and 
chalets have been reduced. For persons 
interested in making a short stopover 
en route East, 1, 2 and 3-day all-expense 
Itours are available under the reduced 
rates. Write for details. 

* * 
A four-weeks’ cruise has been an- 
nounced, visiting seven foreign countries 
and four foreign capitals—to Havana 
and return, from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles for $285, including private bath. 
‘From Seattle and Victoria there is a 
slight increase in the rate. Write for 
details. 
k 


Spring is a delightful time to visit a 
dude ranch, and for those persons who 
are forced to take vacations early, there 
is no more enjoyable way of spending it 
than on a dude ranch. These are to be 





a week, upward, lodg- 
ing and meals. 


WAWONA HOTEL 






found in Arizona, California, Nevada, 
Oregon and Idaho. Cactus will be 
blooming on the desert, and wildflowers 
on western hills, and hungry trout will 
fill the streams and lakes of northern 
waters. Write for booklets covering the 
locality in which you are interested. 


To Thee, Alaska 


HAY gifts of gold I never craved— 
Toss them to those who do; 
Thy glorious self holds me enslaved— 
I am thy lover true! 
I’ve roamed thy mountains, hills and dales, 
| Watched thy auroras flash; 
\Pve faced thy howling, shrieking gales, 
| I’ve heard thy glaciers crash! 
\Today I’m old and gaze on thee 
With dimmer eyes and faded locks, 
|But oh, thy grandeur, luring me, 
Still makes me long to scale thy rocks! 
\Alaska, land of my desire, 
The hand of Time means naught to thee, 
|But when my final hour creeps nigher 
Fain would I sleep in death with thee! 
Then grant thou me this one request— 
Alaska, love, say me not nay, 
Grant me at last a nook, to rest 
Till summoned forth on Judgment Day! 















—Mayor William Y anert, 
Purgatory on the Yukon, 
P.O. Beaver, Alaska. 





by eae: has upward of 300 
lakes. One is perhaps all you'll need 
this summer. 

It has uncounted hundreds of Sierra 
peaks, ranged in a shining crescent 
about you as you stand, sky-high, on 
the Valley rim. 

It has a network of trails, criss-cross- 
ing the High Sierras from Nevada Falls 
to Muir Gorge—all built, mapped and 
maintained for you by Park Rangers. 

It has more than one vacation-full of 
unique summer sports—rare things to 
do and see that you will find nowhere 
else in the world. 


55 
$25 

a week, upward, 
American Plan. 


TRAIL CAMPS 
$ t —a night, 


—a meal. 
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a week, upward, 
American Plan. 







And it has fourteen places to stay—offering nine different 
kinds of summer living, from a housekeeping tent beside the Mer- 
ced River, or a trail camp in the heart of the “high country,” to 
the ultrafine Ahwahnee, California’s most distinctive resort hotel! 

Ask to see what California’s biggest vacation gives you for 
every vacation dollar. Illustrated folders from any travel agent 
or the nearest Yosemite Park and Curry Co. office. 


YOSEMITE 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


San Francisco: 39 Geary St., Phone EXbrook 3906 
Los Angeles: 540 W. Sixth St., Phone VAndike 5022 
& Yosemite National Park, California 
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are of Ornamental ‘Trees 


* 


By 
Geek Greeves-Carpenter 


HE finest tree specimens in the world are to be found on 

the Pacific Coast. But are we caring for them as we 
should? I wonder! To the average person a tree is merely 
an object of beauty and, if a perfect specimen, one of admira- 
tion. Rarely does he regard the tree as a living thing, one 
that is heir to all manner of ills that must be treated with 
medicine, special diet and, in some instances, the knife. Yet 
such is actually the case and the more we realize it, the more 
lovely will our western trees become. 


The Tree Structure 


Let us examine a tree’s structure! First, the tree starts 
from a seed which, on germinating, pushes a tap root straight 
down into the ground. From the top of this, a number of 
lateral or prop roots shoot out and serve mainly to anchor 
the tree to the ground, and then a number of fine, fibrous 
rootlets appear which are the feeding canals of the tree. 
Above ground, a somewhat similar process has been going on. 
A trunk has appeared (analogous to the tap root) then 
branches have shot out (just like the lateral roots did in the 
ground) reaching up into the air for sunlight. On these have 
appeared, first, little buds, then leaves, which collectively 
form the big chemical factory in which carbohydrates are 
manufactured, synthesis of nitrogenous foods is conducted, 
and excessive moisture is given off. 

Throughout the tree there is a very interesting formation. 
In the center of the stem is an area known as the heartwood 
which acts as the support for the entire tree. Surrounding 
this are numbers of concentric rings of cells known as annual 
rings or, collectively, as sapwood. Next comes a very thin, 
tender layer of cells, the cambium, in which all the most 
important life processes of the tree are conducted. Yearly the 
cells in the cambium divide and subdivide, forming on the 
one side a fresh layer of sapwood and on the other a new layer 
of bark. The entire cambium is protected from physical and 
mechanical injuries and from changes of temperature by a 
thick outer covering of bark. 

Imagine the sensitiveness of this delicate, yet apparently 
strong, vigorous structure! If something affects the leaves 
(as fungi or insects) so that the tree is defoliated, then gone 
is its great chemical factory. If something affects the roots 
(as fungi, boring insects, or gas poisoning) then gone is its 
source of moisture, gone is its means of making use of soil 
bacteria and chemicals. If something happens to the trunk 
(some physical or mechanical injury which exposes the tender 
cambium) then the way is open for the quick inroads of 
decay. A tiny wire, cutting through the outer bark and 
penetrating the cambium, will cut off the supply of food 
traversing the tree; then the top will surely die, and the roots 
will quickly follow. Intricate, well-balanced in all its parts! 
It certainly behooves us to take good care of our trees. They 
take years to grow, yet may be killed in a very short time. 
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Along the shore at Santa Barbara 


Pruning is an art. It requires foresight and ability to 
visualize just how the tree will grow after having been trim- 
med. The first pruning, often done in the nursery, is to shape 
the tree, to develop a single leader or main trunk. Then, 
when the tree is planted on our property, some of its roots 
may have been injured in the process of transplanting. If so, 
all bruised roots should be cut off with a diagonal cut above 
the injury, using a sharp knife. Then, in order that a balance 
may be kept becween the root and branch spread—for we 
have seen the intimate relationship between the two—some 
of the branches may have to be trimmed, particularly if many 
of the roots have had to be removed. Too heavy a branch 
spread for the roots to support would mean a poor volume of 
sickly colored, yellowish foliage. 


Points on Pruning 


As the tree grows older, less pruning is required. Ever- 
greens should have only dead or diseased limbs removed as 
their natural symmetrical globular or pyramidal form is one 
of their principal claims to beauty. Occasionally, however, 
it may be necessary to clip the terminal bud on certain limbs 
with a pair of shears in order to curtail their lateral growth 
and to prevent the chafing of limbs with those of other trees 
or against buildings. 

Deciduous trees, on the other hand, are likely to require 
more attention for, besides the removal of diseased or dead 
limbs, it may be necessary to open up the crown to permit 
sunlight to enter or to allow overhead electric wires clearance, 
to remove sucker growth, to prevent limbs chafing against 
each other where trees have been planted too closely together, 
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San Francisco from Telegraph Hill 


or to open up a vista to a mountain peak or river or other 
point of interest. 

Pruning may be done at any time of the year except for a 
period of about two weeks in the early spring when new 
growth is shooting out and the flow of sap is at its highest. 
Fall pruning has much to recommend it as the cuts, if small, 
heal over in the following spring. Always strive to preserve 
the natural shape of the tree, and be sure to make any pruning 
cuts at the slight ridge or “collar” made by the tree at the 
juncture of the limb so that the cut is flush with the bark. 
Never leave stubs on a tree as they cannot possibly heal; the 
sap would go to the edge and could not return, the end would 
dry out and crack, and the way would be open for the inroads 
of wood-destroying agents. For the removal of large limbs 
always employ a legitimate tree expert. Never allow anyone 
to climb a living tree wearing climbing spurs as they may 
cause permanent injury to the tree. 


Trees Must Be Fed 


Trees in forests have much more luxuriant foliage and are 
usually far healthier than trees growing in our gardens. One 
of the reasons for this better growth is that Nature allows 
deciduous trees to shed their foliage every year, and ever- 
greens to shed their needles every second or third year. In 
the forest these fallen leaves remain on the ground and, with 
the action of the elements, decompose, forming a humus rich 
in the essentials to help them keep their excellent state of 
health. In our gardens, we sweep up and burn these same 
health-giving leaves. We put nothing back into the soil. 
Soon it becomes impoverished, and the tree appears sickly. 
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Don’t Neglect Your Trees —Particularly 
Now That You Have This Practical 
Article For Ready Reference 


How short-sighted is our policy! Farmers have learned the 
necessity of fertilizing their land if they want good crops, yet 
we, with far less to look after, rarely think of this need, this 
dire soil impoverishment. 

Evergreens are susceptible to burning by certain fertilizers 
so care should: be used in enriching the soil. There are com- 
mercial fertilizers especially suitable for evergreens. These 
should be used following the manufacturer’s printed directions. 

Fertilizing deciduous trees requires a little more manual 
labor. Here, again, commercial fertilizers should be used; but 
since deciduous trees are usually deeper rooted than are the 
evergreens, the fertilizer or tree food should not be broadcast 
on the surface of the soil, as there would be too great a loss 
of the material due to leaching or washing away. Then, too, 
it would have a tendency to attract the roots to the surface 
in their search for food, and this would be undesirable as 
atmospheric differences would have a decidedly harmful effect 
on them. Their food must be placed in a naturally available 
position, and the only way that may be accomplished is to 
bore holes, with a crowbar, two feet deep and eighteen inches 
apart just beyond the outer extremities of the branch spread, 
as the roots always extend laterally in the ground at least as 
far as the branches overhead. A second series should be dug 
halfway between the first circle and the tree trunk, but not 
closer than four feet to the latter. Each hole should be filled 
with the fertilizer to within four inches of the surface, and the 
grass or earth pushed back into place. Early spring feeding 
is best before the growth starts, and it is always advisable 
to puddle the ground with water immediately after fertilizing 
as it is only by the action of moisture on the fertilizer that the 
nutrient salts are released and made available for the tree. 


Those Insect Pests 


The problem of spraying seems to be something of a buga- 
boo to many people. Confusing literature on the subject piles 
up until the amateur does not know with what material to 
spray. Yet successful spraying can be reduced to the simplest 
terms. o 

There are three classes of injurious insects, and one must 
know their feeding habits in order to be able to eradicate them. 
The leaf-eating insects (caterpillars, rose bugs, etc.) may be 
controlled by spraying their food supply—the foliage—thor- 
oughly as soon as their depredations are first noticed, using 
arsenate of lead (3 teaspoonfuls of the powder to each gallon 
of water). The sap-imbibing insects (green flies, thrips, etc.) 
may be controlled by using nicotine sulphate (1 teaspoonful 
to each gallon of water). If both leaf-eating and sap-imbibing 
insects are present at one and the same time, the two sprays 
may be combined. 

The work of sap-imbibing insects causes the foliage to turn 
yellow, wilt and drop prematurely, but this is not character- 
istic of the work of these insects alone; it might equally well 
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be due to some fungus disease. It is, 
therefore, advisable not to jump to con- 
clusions in spraying. If you actually see 
insects then use nicotine sulphate. If no 
insects are observed which could possi- 
bly cause this injury, then it is fairly 
safe to assume the trouble to be due to a 
fungus disease, in which case the tree 
should be sprayed with lime sulphur 
solution (%4 pint of lime sulphur to 5 
quarts of water). Care should be taken 
that this material does not come in con- 
tact with the paint on the house. 

Another type of sap-imbibing insect 
which cannot be controlled by nicotine 
sulphate is the scale insects. These ap- 
pear on the succulent parts of trees as 
though they were incrustations with 
many species. They should be sprayed 
with lime sulphur solution (1 pint to 
each gallon of water) at a 
time when the tree is de- 
nuded of foliage, 1. e., the 
dormant period. 


Making up a third class 
of insects are the borers, 
which tunnel in the trunk 
and limbs. Their work 
may be observed by a peri- 
odic inspection of the trees 
in search of signs of frass 
and sawdust adhering to 
the surface of the bark at 


treatment must be rendered immedi- 
ately. First, all the loose bark should be 
scraped away, then, with a sharp chisel, 
the edges of the injured area should be 
traced, cutting the bark until the area is 
elliptical in outline, sharply pointed at 
top and base. Then the edging of the 
bark and cambium should be shellacked 
to prevent the cells drying out and the 
bark from springing away from the tree. 
Next, the remainder of the area should 
be painted with a good antiseptic tree 
wound paint which may be purchased at 
any garden supply house. The purpose 
of shaping the injured area in the man- 
ner described is to ensure an even flow of 
sap around its edges and a consequent 
rapid and even rolling of the cambium 
layer over the injury. Should the injury 
be wide and long or the tree be lacking in 
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and has the requisite equipment, it is 
impossible to do the needed cavity work. 
The tree expert will, first of all, clean out 
all diseased and dead wood and shape 
the cavity. Next he will waterproof the 
sidewalls and back, and then install any 
bracing that may be necessary to 
strengthen the tree structurally. Then 
he will either fill the cavity or else cap it, 
depending upon which appears to him to 
be the most advisable. The purpose of 
filling or capping is to keep out wood- 
destroying agents and to act as a guide 
for the growth of the cambium layer; 
never is its purpose to strengthen the tree. 

Where large cavities occur in limbs of 
old trees, the same treatment by the tree 
surgeon will be required, and, in addi- 
tion, it is usually advisable to cable the 
limb to another or to the main trunk so 
that all strain is taken off 
the treated limb. 


Another item which is 
also exclusively in the 
realm of the tree expert is 
the bolting or cabling to- 
gether of limbs which 
form at their juncture a 
sharp V-shaped crotch. 
Unless such limbs are 
cabled there is a very 
great possibility of their 
tearing asunder during a 
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O PLANT a tree is one way of saying, “I 
am an optimist—I believe in the future.” 
When you plant a tree, therefore, consider the 
future. Consider the natural height to which 
that tree will grow and decide in advance how 
it will blend into the landscape, how it will fit 
the site you have chosen for it. Consider the 
characteristics of the tree and decide whether 
or not it will flourish over a long period of time 
under your soil and climatic conditions. Con- 
sider the roots; will they eventually cause 
damage to water mains and gas lines? 

Don't buy a tree blindly. The Agricultural 
Extension Division of your own state college, 


windstorm, and then, of 
course, it is rarely possible 
to save the life of the tree. 
The tree expert will know 
from experience at what 
points to cable the limbs 
to remove all possible 
strain. There is a lot of 
leverage in a long limb with 
a mass of foliage and some- 
times even a moderate 
windstorm can do irrepa- 
rable damage. Those trees 
in which the main branches 
join in a U-shaped crotch 


the entrance to their tun- 
nels, or in small piles on 
the surface of the ground 
immediately under their 
borings. If the tunnels 
are straight, a piece of 
sharp pointed wire can be 
passed up the burrow until 
the insect is pierced and 
killed. If the tunnels are 
crisscross, then it is neces- 
Sary to inject a little car- 
bon disulphide with a 
medicine dropper in the 
entrance, then plug it with 
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putty. Sinwldi Borers or any reliable western nurseryman will help \; are Aue _ stronger and 
work in the tops of trees, you to make a wise selection. Or, if you wish, \\ rarely require cabling. 
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just write the garden department of SUNSET The old adage about a 
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causing the limbs to die 


back on the ends, they 
should be pruned well 
back into good, live wood. 
The debris should be 
burned immediately. 
Timeliness and thorough- 
ness are the two most essential factors in 
the successful control of insect pests and 
of fungus diseases. 





First Aid Treatment 


A strong wire tree guard around the 
base of a tree will often save it from in- 
jury by lawn mowers and the like. 
Where this protection has not been pro- 
vided and the bark of the tree has been 
cut so deeply that the cambium layer 
has been torn or exposed, then first aid 
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for help and advice-—The Editors. 


vigor it may take several years for a sur- 
face injury to heal; during this period, 
the center of the area should be freshly 
painted with tree wound paint every 
year until entirely healed. 

Where these first aid precautions have 
not been observed, large cavities will 
have resulted from the effects of wood- 
destroying agents such as_ bacteria, 
moisture, insects and fungi. Then it is 
necessary to consult a tree surgeon. Un- 
less one is specially trained in tree work 
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stitch in time certainly 
applies to trees, and if 
minor injuries are repaired 
immediately they are no- 
ticed much expense, time 
and labor will be saved. 

Editor's Note:—This article on the 
care of ornamental trees will, we feel, 
be the means of saving many of our 
fine western specimens for future beauty 
and enjoyment. And now that you have 
read Mr. Greeves-Carpenter’s valuable 
advice, why not call it to the attention 
of your friends and neighbors? You will 
not only be doing them a real favor but 
you will be doing your part to conserve 
the natural beauty of Sunset Land. 
Let us work together to save our trees! 
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You Can Grow 





Tropical Lady Slipper Orchid 
or Cypripedium 


Orchids 


in Your Own Sunset Garden 


HE orchid—aristocrat of flowers 

—has been looked upon as being 
available only to those who have plenty 
of money for buying the cut flowers, or 
for those fortunate few who possess 
greenhouses. 

There are, however, hundreds of or- 
chids which can be grown by the ama- 
teur in his rock garden, in frames with 
his seedling cactus, or in the lath house 
where he grows his semi-hardy plants 
and cuttings. These species may not 
have the size and grandeur of the or- 
chids seen in florist shop windows, but 
they have coloring and shapes that you 
will find nowhere else in the entire 
vegetable kingdom. This article is being 
written for the express purpose of prov- 
ing that the growing of orchids by the 
average gardener is a hobby that is fas- 
cinating, yet inexpensive. 

The most hardy and easiest to handle 
of these hardy orchids are the temperate 
Lady Slipper Orchids: Cypripedium aca- 
ule, the red Lady Slipper Orchid, Cypri- 
pedium pubescens, the yellow Lady Slip- 
per, Cypripedium spectabile, large blush 
white. These Cypripediums are per- 
fectly hardy and will remain in the 
ground all the year round, needing only 
the attention given as mentioned later 
in this article. They are grown best 
from corms or underground rhizomes 
which may be purchased for from 50c 
to $1.00 each. They can be obtained in 
the spring or fall from orchid growers 
who carry a complete line of the various 
genii. 

When the plants arrive (if purchased 
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And You Dont Need 
A Greenhouse To Do It 


in the spring) they will be in a dormant 
condition, but should never be really 
shrivelled. In the fall they will have a 
number of broad lanceolate leaves fairly 
thick and partially transparent. 

When ordering, one should at the same 
time make a point of selecting the grow- 
ing place. This should be at a low spot 
in the rock garden where there is plenty 
of moisture, but no stagnation, allowing 
for drainage to a lower point close at 
hand. It should not be exposed to the 
sun for more than two hours of the day 
and this period should be in the fore- 
noon. The soil condition should also be 
looked into. This is of the utmost im- 
portance, and if you are not sure that 
the soil at the spot selected is suitable, 
it would be best to dig it out to a depth 
of nine inches and replace with a mixture 
made up as follows: At the bottom 
should be placed a three-inch layer of 
coarse gravel. Then the cavity should 
be filled with soil mixed thoroughly and 
consisting of one part fibrous peat, one 
part oak leaf soil, one part sand, and 
one part nice light loam that has been 
dug from a pasture where cows (never 
sheep) have been pastured. When plac- 
ing the soil in position see that the 
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coarsest pieces are placed over the gravel 
to keep the finer particles from being 
washed into the drainage, thus choking 
it. 

When the plant roots arrive, always 
look them over to see that you are not 
importing any insect or fungus into your 
garden. If not certain, soak them for a 
quarter of an hour in water that is of 
the same temperature as the soil in 
which they are to be planted. No form 
of disinfectant should be used as this is 
likely to destroy the symbiotic organ- 
isms that are associated with all orchid 
rooting systems. 

Distance between plants is another 
point to be considered. Very few orchids 
require an unlimited area to grow in. 
Therefore, it is best to plant them close 
together, burying the rhizomes or under- 
ground stems two inches below the sur- 
face, seeing that the soil is worked well 
around them and touching every part. 
The soil should be moderately dry when 
planting and only a light sprinkling 
allowed until the new growths begin to 
show above ground. The area can be 
kept from getting too wet by placing a 
bell glass or water tight box on stones 
over the plants. Do not put these 
covers close to the ground as the plants 
require air at all times. As soon as the 
new growths appear, the covers can be 
taken off and the plants allowed to 
receive the natural rain and weather 
conditions existing in the location. 

Watering does not need special care, 
but during the late spring, all through 
the summer and (Cont. on page 35) 
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We Even Built the Furniture in 
Our Redwood Mountain Home 


OAMING over California 


in search of a home, our 


desires always included a view ne Sena 

of the ocean; but alas, plans go lt Xv Os i) aes 
wrong, as plans will. Now the BIOASOY om 

home is built, fifty miles from ’ BS ire 

the sea among the redwoods of : pease guage mous 
Lokoya, overlooking Napa Val- : a KS é cLostT non ; 

ley. The only ocean we look hee Gas aa 31) LOOM 

upon are the billows of fog far Brgy) os 

away in the valley below us, : =) a 

so beautifully described by al 


Robert Louis Stevenson in his 
“Silverado Squatters.” 

On first inspection our hill- 
side was not exactly a promis- 
ing location fora house. Very ~* 
steep, covered with a heavy 
stand of madrona and bay overtopped 
by lordly Douglas firs and redwoods, 
seemed to make the placing of a house 
and development of the view quite 
formidable. Besides, the house would 
be in full view of the road directly below 
us, and we wished to have it good look- 
ing from that angle. 

In our search for a location we had 
noticed many hillside houses, attractive 
from the floor line up, but horrible 
below, with great lower spaces like 
billboards, ugly high retaining walls, or 
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Nellie and Harry Boetzkes 


a forest of posts like gaunt stilts. Plan 
books were not much help, for practically 
all such designs are for level ground. 
We had to, and in fact, wanted 
to get away from stereotyped ideas. 
We solved the problem by stepping up 
porches and floor levels. Had we with 
our floor plan put all the rooms on one 
level, the choice would have been 
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between excessive excavation 
and an ugly and light-destroy- 
ing wall along the back, or a 
billboard, stilts, or a _ wall 
twenty feet high in front. By 
stepping the porches down two 
feet and the bedroom level up 
five feet, we not only avoid- 
ed the above objections but 
were able to add a large and 
very useful basement at very 
The effect ob- 
tained in the exterior is very 
gratifying; our little house 
looks as if it had grown there. 

As to the style of the 
exterior, we also wanted some- 
thing a little different. 
Traveling in Europe had made its im- 
pression with its Swiss or South German 
chalets. Early years in Alaska and the 
Northwest had fixed log houses in the 
fancy of the man of the family. We 
compromised. For either of the above 
types special materials such as logs and 
squared, preferably hewed, timbers are 
necessary, and construction costs are 
high. In our adaptation of something 
of both styles, local standard materials 
were usable together with standard con- 
struction methods. We built of redwood! 
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Viewed from every direction this hillside home has pleasing lines. 
Two views are given above, while on the opposite page you see the 
house from above. Note that even the roof lines are interesting 


The plan shows the general layout to 
which we add a few details. 

The lodge is built of redwood through- 
out except for the floors, which are pine. 
The framing of the living room, dining 
alcove, and kitchen is entirely of red- 
wood poles from four to eight inches in 
diameter with bark left on. The siding 
throughout ts six-inch tongue and groove. 
Doors and window sash are of redwood. 
All exteriors were given one coat of lin- 
seed oil for protection only, darkening 
slightly the natural color of the wood. 
In the interior no finish of any kind was 
used, nothing being more beautiful than 
redwood in the raw, and making a natu- 
ral blend with the darker bark of the 
frame timbers. 

All of our furniture, except springs, 
mattresses and stoves, was made by us 
in our basement shop on original de- 
signs. In our built-in pieces, as the china 
closets, desk, bookcase, and the like, 
unplaned redwood, preferably weath- 
ered, was largely used, the grain being 
brought out with a coarse wirebrush to 







give the effect of light sand blasting. 
Into the other furniture, chairs, tables, 
dressers, etc., much curly redwood was 
built, finished dull with one coat of 
shellac, rubbed with fine steel wool when 
dry and then waxed. Some attractive 
stools and tabourets were trimmed witlt 
the weathered wavy edges of curly red- 
wood grape stakes, filched from aban- 
doned vineyards—hard to find, but 
worth the effort. 

Lighting fixtures for the living room 
seemed a problem if we relied upon 
standard patterns. This was solved by 
using plain wall pull sockets, hidden by 
homemade shades of redwood of flaring 
box shape, open top and bottom. The 
front consists of jigsaw cutouts of trees, 
landscapes, squirrels, etc., in silhouette, 
backed by common oiled wrapping 
paper. 

Our corner window seat is made of 
old auto cushions set into a box frame, 
covered by a thin layer of horsehair and 
burlap, with a gabardine cover. We 


the living room. 


The apartment idea of using cupboards to divide kitchen and dining 
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alcove has been used in this country home. From both kitchen and 
dining room one looks out through view windows to the valley beyond 
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Most of the furniture is buili-in. 
the corner seat, the fireplace and the woodbox fill two sides of 
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found that upholstery work of this kind 
is not impossible for amateurs. 
Our landscaping troubles were neg- 


ligible. The beautiful vegetation and 
natural moss cover on the stones in our 
walls, even in the chimney, were almost 
sufficient in themselves. A few laurels 
cut back to make shrubs, a few extra 
ferns and the job was done. It is our 
intention to limit our flowers and plants 
to the abundant native species with the 
possible exception of some brick red 
geraniums for the flower boxes. 

We have now lived in our home 
through the extreme of all seasons. Airy 
and cool in summer, we were comfort- 
able through the last cold spell. Our 
plumbing did not freeze and heavy rains 
did not drive us out. 

Our mountain lodge is a real all year 
home, and as we look over our accounts, 
we find that after a score of months, 
during which no landlord will present his 
bill, our home will owe us nothing. But 
it will be ever a joy as a child of our own 
creation. We love our mountain home! 





The photograph above shows how 


Aside from chairs little else is mecessary 
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How To Select 
Fishing 
Tackle 


By: J. Ps Cuenin 


a spring, no matter how much 
tackle an angler may have, it is 
necessary to get some new equipment. 
The old-timer may know exactly what 
is needed, but the novice sometimes 
finds it more or less difficult to decide. 

The first item we will take up is the 
rod, which is the most important part of 
the trout fisherman’s outfit. Theangler’s 
skill as a caster and his knowledge of fish 
life will mean little to him if his rod is 
not right. With this in mind, the angler 
about to select a fly rod should get the 
best he can afford. If he has a certain 
sum to be spent for an entire outfit, 
fully 50 per cent of the amount should be 
put into the rod. 

There are various types of fly rods 
such as those made especially for dry 
fly fishing and those made for steelhead 
fishing. Some beginners seem to have 
the idea that weight and length alone are 
the only things to consider, but in this 
they are mistaken. In rods nine feet 
long and weighing 534 ounces there can 
be almost as much difference in action 
as there is in black and white. The 
difference in the action or manner of 
bending depends upon the way in which 
the rod tapers from the butt to the tip. 
By laying different types of rods side by 
side we may easily note the difference in 
the tapers. The average trout fisher- 
man will have little use for a well made 
dry fly rod because that type is a special 
purpose implement. It is made with a 
butt much thicker and a tip much 
thinner than a good all-purpose rod, and 
because of its rapid taper most of the 
action is well up toward the tip, or in the 
weakest part of the rod. The novice 
would be likely to break tips on a 
strictly dry fly rod. He should have a 
rod that bends well down toward the 
butt, for in this type the strain is dis- 
tributed throughout the length of the 
rod, and it will therefore stand more 
hard usage. 

If all of one’s fishing is to be done on 
small streams and for small to medium 
sized trout, a nine foot rod weighing 
around five ounces would be satisfactory, 
but if the rod is to be used on rather 
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large streams or in lakes where long 
casts are sometimes necessary, and if it 
may also be used occasionally for steel- 
head and possibly with spinners for 
black bass, then something around six 
ounces and in a length of nine to 9% 
feet is needed. The extra weight and 
strength in this rod for larger streams is 
not so necessary for the actual playing of 
heavy fish as it is for casting the long 
and heavy line. The making of long 
casts, particularly if the angler has had 
little experience, places a severe strain 
on a rod. 

The line is next in importance to the 
rod, for it is by the weight of the line 
that we develop the spring power that is 
in the rod. If the line does not fit the 
rod it is very difficult to cast well. With 
a line that is too light the rod tip is not 
bent backward by the pull of the line, 
and if the rod is not bent backward it 
cannot spring forward and throw the 
line, so the angler attempts to make the 
cast by force of his arm movement, 
which cannot be done. 

Even the light rods weighing slightly 
under five ounces require lines no 
lighter than size FE, and the average well 
built five ounce rod nine feet in length 
will cast better with a D size line than 
with the usual G or H line we find on 
probably go per cent of the rods used by 
trout fishermen. Fora rod 9 to 9% feet 
in length and weighing from 534 ounces 
up to 6% ounces, a C line is needed. 
The lines I have named are for rods with 
a fair degree of stiffness. In the case of 
rods that are rather “soft”? and bend 
quite easily, a line one size smaller is 
recommended. 

Except for steelhead little thought 
need be given the reel for fly fishing. If 
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the angler is to try for steelhead, or 
other large trout, the reel should be big 
enough to hold the fly line as well as 
75 to 100 yards of fine linen or silk line 
for “backing,” and the click must be 
strong enough to prevent the line from 
Over-running into a backlash when a 
hooked fish starts a run. 

A great assortment of flies is not 
needed for trout fishing, though it is well 
to have at least six patterns tied on two 
or more sizes of hooks. No. 8 is a good 
size for large streams, and No. to or 
No. 12 for smaller creeks. In very clear 
water the smaller sizes are likely to 
prove best. While every trout angler 
one meets will probably have some pet 
pattern and possibly 15 to 20 others, in 
almost all instances the following six 
will get fish when the trout are rising: 
royal coachman, brown hackle, gray 
hackle, bluebottle, black gnat and 
McGinty, or bee. A small spinner, size 
1/o, in all brass or silver out and copper 
in, will prove worth packing in any kit, 
for there are times, especially during the 
early part of the season when the streams 
are likely to be high and too roiled for 
flies, when the glittering blade may prove 
to be the only artificial lure that will 
get fish. 

It is a mistake to buy very cheap 
leaders, and it is also a mistake for the 
novice to use extremely fine leaders, for 
either may be broken easily by the 
hooking of a large fish or by the amount 
of strain the beginner is likely to place 
upon them.  Six-foot, medium-sized 
leaders are satisfactory for fly fishing, 
and three feet is long enough for use 
with spinners and most bait fishing, 
though either bait or spinner fishing can 
be done with the longer leaders. 
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HE illustrations on this page show a living room 
furnished with reproductions of old Spanish furniture, 
together with modern pieces to supply the demand for 
comfort in today’s homes. The long table under the pic- 
ture is a true reproduction of an old Spanish piece, it shows 
the turned splay legs, the simple plank top and the geo- 
metrical carving on the drawer fronts. The desk and tall 
chest are also reproduced from old Spanish pieces having 
the diamond-shaped panels, so typical of the style, to- 
gether with hand wrought iron handles, all with an antique 
finish. 
The other articles seen in the illustrations are adapta- 
tions. That is, details have been taken from old pieces 
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but they have been changed somewhat to conform to our 
modern standard of living. Comfort is demanded in sofas 
and chairs, consequently, we upholster these with springs 
and padding—things practically unknown in the days of 
the Dons. The correct background for furniture of this 
kind would be a troweled plaster wall. The hardware such 
as lighting fixtures, lamps, and drapery hardware should be 
of wrought iron. Rugs may be the more rugged Oriental 
or hand-tufted Spanish, although plain carpet as shown is 
correct. Any floor covering, however, should be colorful 
and this is also true of draperies and upholstery fabrics. 

Everything has been chosen to make a harmonious 
ensemble. 


Spanish 
Furniture 
for 
California 
Homes 


Selected By 


Edgar Harrison Wileman 
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The Kitchen 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Best Butterscotch Pie 


This pie is a great favorite in our family. I hope it will become the same 
in yours. First, have ready a large baked pie shell (9-inch size). Put 1% 
cupfuls of milk to scald in a double boiler. Now in a heavy saucepar 
combine 

1% cupful of granulated sugar \4 cupful of water 

3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
and cook, stirring, until the mixture turns a deep golden brown. Do not 
let it burn. Add the scalded milk, and heat, stirring, until the sugar 
mie dissolves. Now mix well together in the upper part of the double 

oller 

24 cupful of brown sugar 4 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 

3 tablespoonfuls of flour Yy teaspoonful of salt ~ 
add slowly 1% cupfuls of cold milk, stirring 
well to prevent lumps, and cook over hot 
water, stirring until smooth. Add the caramel 
mixture and continue cooking and stirring 
until thick. Beat 3 egg yolks in a bowl (re- 
serving the whites for a meringue) and add to 
them a little of the hot mixture, stirring vig- 
orously; turn this egg mixture into the double 
boiler and continue cooking and stirring for about 2 minutes, to cook 
the egg. Remove from the heat and add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla, and coo 
thoroughly before putting into the baked pie shell. (The filling may be 
made on Saturday for a Sunday pie.) 

When ready to put the pie together, make a meringue by beating the 
3 egg whites very stiff, and adding gradually 5 tablespoonfuls of browr 
sugar or 6 tablespoonfuls of granulated sugar, beating hard with rotary 
beater after each addition of sugar, until very stiff. Add a few drops o 
vanilla, and pile lightly on the butterscotch filling, having the top rough 
Put into a very moderate oven (300 degrees) and bake 20 to 30 minutes 
Let cool before serving —W. W., Halsey, Oregon. 














EASY SUNDAY DINNER 
with Fi 

Cabbage — = rench Dressing 

Baked Slice of Ham 

In Sweet Pickle Juice 


Abalone Dinner De Luxe 


If your family tires of plain abalone steaks, try this dish which is 
my own manufacture, and has become one of our favorites. I use: 


3 abalones 1% teaspoonful of black pepper 

2 medium-sized onions Dash of cayenne 

V4 cupful of salad oil 1% tablespoonful of A. 1. sauce 
Seasonings: 3 tablespoonfuls of yellow corn mea 

1 teaspoonful of salt 34 cupful of flour 

14 teaspoonful of cinnamon 1 can of tomato sauce 


Y4 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
Grind through the coarse knife of the food [y yew way witH a 


chopper the abalones and onions. Heat the “Aiea ee 
oil in a large saucepan or skillet, and add the | Lettuce with Sharp French D 


chopped mixture and the seasonings. Next one ee ee 
put in the cornmeal and flour, and mix to- Drop Cookies 


gether well. If the mixture is very dry, a little 
more oil may be added. Place on the stove, cover, and allow to steam an¢ 
cook slowly for about 45 minutes, stirring occasionally to prevent sticking 
Now remove the lid and allow the mixture to cook down quite dry. St 
in the tomato sauce, and put the whole thing into a hot oven (375 degrees 
to bake for half an hour, stirring occasionally. Remove from the pan an 
serve hot.—E. I. E., Albion, California. 
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Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Frozen Tomato Cream Salad 


This salad is as convenient to serve as it is delicious, for it is made well 
n advance of the dinner, and its flavor is delightful. To make it, first soak 


1 tablespoonful of granulated gelatine in 
Y% cupful of cold water 


or 5 minutes. Cook together for 10 minutes 


1 quart can of tomatoes 

2 whole cloves 

3 allspice berries 

Y% teaspoonful of celery seed 
3 or 4 peppercorns 


Strain, add the soaked gelatine, and stir until 


1 small onion, minced 
V4 teaspoonful of salt 
Few sprigs of parsley 
Few grains of cayenne 


A GRAND COMPANY DINNER 


lissolved. Cool slightly, and add 1 table- — 


Roast Chicken Dressing and Gravy 
Riced Potatoes Buttered Asparagus 


spoonful of tarragon vinegar. Freeze to a 
mush in a rotary freezer, then fold in 44 pint 
of heavy cream, beaten stiff, and pack into 
1alf-pound baking powder cans, having mix- 
ture come to the top. Adjust covers, seal by | Cofee 
smearing the joint with hard shortening, and 
bury in ice and salt (1 part of coarse salt to 3 parts of chopped ice); or 
put into trays of mechanical refrigerator. Let stand 1% hours or longer. 
To serve, remove from cans or trays, slice, and place slices on lettuce. 


Accompany with mayonnaise or other desired salad dressing —NMrs. 
L. D. H., Burlingame, California. 


Hot Rolls Orange Marmalade 
*Frozen Tomato Cream Salad 
Crisp Crackers 
White Nut Loaf Cake 
with Boiled Icing 
Chocolate Mint Patties 





Spinach Supreme 


Wash thoroughly 4 or 5 bunches of spinach, 
and cook in the usual way until tender. Then 
add 1 cupful of milk, and mix well. Put into 
a buttered baking dish. Grate 14 pound of 
American cheese, cover the spinach with it, 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 degrees) 
until the cheese is melted and lightly browned. 
Garnish with crisp bacon and serve in the baking dish.—Mrs. F. W. L., 
Los Angeles, California. 


A GOOD DINNER 


Stuffed Rolled Flank Steak 
*Spinach Supreme 
Buttered Baby Lima Beans 
Wholewheat Bread and Butter 
Sliced Peaches Chocolate Cookies 
Coffee 





Noodles, Veal and Mushrooms in Casserole 


2 thick slices of round of veal 

Salt, pepper, and flour 

3 tablespoonfuls of fat 

2 medium-sized onions, minced fine 


2 four-ounce cans of mushrooms 

1 15-0z. can of tomatoes with puree 
1 package of egg noodles 

14 pound of American cheese 

Wipe the meat with a damp cloth, trim, and 
cut into small pieces about an inch square. 
Season with salt and pepper, roll in flour, and 
fry in the hot fat until brown. When almost 
done, add the onions, and continue to fry toa 
nice brown. Cut the mushrooms small, and 
add, with their liquor, to the meat and onions. 
Put the tomatoes through a sieve and add also. 

While the meat is browning, cook the noodles in plenty of boiling, salted 
water about 10 minutes. When both parts are ready, put into a buttered 
casserole first a layer of noodles, then a layer of the meat mixture, and so 
on alternately until the dish is filled. Bake in a moderate oven (375 de- 
grees) about an hour. Fifteen minutes before serving, sprinkle the grated 
cheese over the top, and return to the oven until the cheese is melted and 
slightly browned. This will provide eight good servings—Mrs. W. T. W., 
Arroyo Grande, California. 


ANOTHER 
GOOD CASSEROLE DINNER 


*Noodles Veal and Mushrooms 


in Casserole 
Pineapple and Carrot Salad 


Hot Biscuits > Honey 
Lemon Fluff Pie Coffee 
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Third in a Series of 
Articles on “Good Taste 
in Western Gardens” 


By 


Ralph Cornell 


Landscape Architect 





Making the Ordinary City Lot 


LTHOUGH most of us are inter- 

ested in modern trends of taste as 
they affect architecture and gardens, it 
is probable that the majority of garden 
lovers are having to meet the problems 
thrust upon them by conditions at hand, 
sometimes of more or less long standing. 
The garden necessarily becomes a com- 
promise between fact and desire, be- 
tween the conditions which must be met 
and the ideal that one would like to 
realize. With this in mind let us con- 
sider ways of revising the old-fashioned 
garden plan to fit our modern needs. 

Fifty feet is perhaps the width of lot 
most commonly encountered within the 
realm of the small home. The depth 
may vary from 100 to 200 feet, with the 
average between these two being most 
frequent. I have stated in a previous 
article that the typical arrangement has 
been, and all too frequently still is, one 
in which the garage is at the rear of the 
lot, with a drive along one side of the 
house to the street in front; that the 
living room faces the street, while the 
kitchen and a bedroom face to the rear. 
This presents a problem in gardening 
that many of us must meet, not an ideal 
condition from the garden standpoint 
and yet a very practical problem to 
discuss. 

Under such conditions the lot is 
divided into two units, the front yard 
and the back yard. Space along the 
sides of the house is insufficient to per- 
mit more than a narrow ribbon of plant- 
ing that acts as a screen or merely a 
decoration against the house walls. How 
can we get the most in use, attractive- 
ness and enjoyment from such a bivalve 
of tillable space unoccupied by build- 
ings? And 1s it possible intimately to 
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unite the garden with the living portions 
of the house, as has been urged in pre- 
vious articles? In some cases it is not 
possible, but let us analyze our problem 
for it holds potentialities. 


The Front Yard That Was 


The old school, through which we 
have been or are now passing, recog- 
nized the front yard merely as a setting 
or foreground to the house as viewed 
from the street; and there are still many 
instances where this seems to be the 
obvious and perhaps the best treatment. 
In these cases the only attitude com- 
patible with good taste is to recognize 
that the house is at once the dominant 
factor in the picture, to which all else 
is subordinated, and that the lawn and 
trees and shrubs should be composed to 
create as pleasing a frame and setting 
for the house as the planner can create. 

A diagrammatic type plan to follow 
in such instances might call for trees or 
tall shrubs at the sides and back of the 
house to create a frame and skyline, 
with smaller shrubs facing down from 
these to furnish a foundation planting 
in front of the house and at the sides 
of the front yard. Flowers, if used in 
such a scheme, usually are more effective 
when planted against walls or shrubbery 
masses in front of the house or against 
boundary plantings that flank the yard. 
Seldom will good taste permit them te 
appear in detached beds in the center 
of lawn spaces or as circular beds about 
the bases of specimen trees. The picture 
thus becomes the house facade, properly 
framed with trees and shrubs, with an 
open foreground of green turf and per- 
haps the heightened coloring of blos- 
soming shrubs or flowering annuals that 
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nestle into the picture without dom- 
inating it. 

Rarely, if ever, would good taste per- 
mit a sentinel tree to be stationed in 
tlte center of the lawn space on either 
side of the front walk. This good old 
custom is now, happily, outmoded. 


Ab Tea 
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Into A Modern Garden 


There are potentialities for many a 
front yard that the old school missed 
altogether. Our modern trend of thought 
that says the home grounds should be 
secluded and planned for the special use 
of its owners instead of the passing pub- 
lic, gives us a new idea for gaining title 
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to this particular bit of no-man’s land. 
It says, “Why not enclose it with wall 
or planting, screen off the street and 
make it into a livable, lovable garden?” 
Not a bad idea to come from this gaso- 
line age in which the world whizzes by 
in a haze of dust and fumes! And, of 
course, the first step toward the realiza- 
tion of such a garden is the enclosure. 
This may be a wall or a fence, a clipped 
hedge or loosely massed shrubbery; its 
materials and type being determined by 
the house architecture, scale of the yard, 
and size of the pocketbook. 


The Front Yard Modernized 


Having enclosed the yard, its pattern 
and design will then be determined as 
in the case of any garden, with factors 
which we have discussed in previous 
articles bearing heavily upon all deci- 
sions. If it is possible to tie this garden 
into intimate relation with the living 
portion of the house—porch, terrace or 
living room—it immediately assumes 
importance in the daily life of the 
family. An axial relationship may be 
established from a window or a door- 
way, to bring the house and garden 
closer together, permitting the pattern 
to be worked out to harmonize with the 
needs and tastes of the owner. 

If it is to be used as an outdoor room, 
the center portion may be of plain turf, 
or it may be gravelled or paved, with or 
without a pool feature. Flowers may be 
put in beds along its sides, while shrubs 
and vines mass along the outer edge to 
form green walls. Or it all may form a 
garden in which trees predominate to 
cast overhead shade, beneath which 
grass and comfortable seats invite rest. 


Avra Las 
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Still another treatment might call for a 
pattern of beds filled with flowers or 
ground cover, separated by box-edged 
paths, all in scale and in taste with the 
style of house and its owners’ habits of 
home life. 

A front yard done in some such man- 
ner has, it seems to me, much more to 
offer its owner in peace and contentment 
than is ever possible under the more 
prevalent system of revealing all to 
passers-by and conserving nothing for 
home consumption or the personal inti- 
macies of family life. 

The front yard having been thus dis- 
posed of, it probably is time to move 
back along the lot to see what possibil- 
ities there may be for garden develop- 
ment in the remaining spaces. One side 
of the house is quite monopolized by the 
garage drive which leaves room for noth- 
ing more than a few tiny edging plants 
if, indeed, any planting space at all 
remains, The other side of the lot may 
present a space of four or five feet 
between the house and the property line 
which, at best, offers little garden 
opportunity. 

The exposure of this strip largely de- 
termines what may be grown there, 
since it is the tendency of these side 
areas to be either very hot and sunny 
or quite shaded and dark. Shrubs, either 
in broken or solid planting, will afford 
the most effectual screen against the 
neighboring house, but they also shut 
light and air from the windows because 
of their necessary closeness to the build- 
ing. Flowering annuals or perennials 
may be grown along these narrow areas 
if they are properly selected to fit the 
exposure, and if height and mass of 
foliage are not deemed necessary. And 
it may well be that a combination of 
flowers and shrubs will offer the best 
solution to the riddle. It becomes, 
again, a matter of judgment as to what 
will be in best taste under the circum- 
stances at hand. 

If the planting along the sides of a 
house seems to demand wall covering 
and texture more than it does masses 
for a screening effect, a most excellent 
expedient is the use of shrubs or vines 
trained in espaliers against the walls. 
Such plants are simply fastened to the 
face of the building, either directly o1 
trained along wires, and kept pruned 
within restricted limits. They may be 
grown to take almost any shape against 
the wall surface, and are often far more 
effective than a clinging, uncontrolled 
vine could possibly be. It is an old 
Spanish custom (or French, or Italian, 
or English) to do this sort of thing, but 
it is something that we Americans have 
been very slow to adopt. Just try one 
on the side wall and enjoy the thrill of 
a new adventure. (Cont. on page 20) 
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IF YOUR PROPERTY 
IS WORTH OWNING..IT’S 
WORTH PROTECTING 







“Strangers 
won't pick 


MY flowers!” 


ILLIONS of home-owners have 

learned; that flowers cannot 

grow unprotected, that signs, harsh 

words and constant care cannot pre- 
vent destruction and theft. 


But there zs one economical and 
effective answer—Chain Link Fence 
made by the Cyclone Fence Company. 


Cyclone offers you protection with- 
out concealment, privacy without im- 
prisonment—promises freedom from 
trespassing, pilfering and neighbor- 
hood pests. It guards your children 
and pets at play. It fits into the 
beauty of your landscaping... 


There are so many ways Cyclone 
Fence can help to enrich home life 
we should like to send you our new 
illustrated booklet. It shows what 
others have done. Tells why Cyclone 
copper-steel Fence, heavily-galva- 
nized, gives you additional years of 
service. Explains our erection service 
and our rigid guarantee of satisfac- 
tion. Be sure to have this booklet 
before you buy fence. Write for it 
now. 


Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ ef fence—but 
fence made exclusively by Cyclone Fence 
Company and identified by this trademark, 





a 


Cyclone. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


ence 


Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, Ill. 


SUBSTDAARY OF UNITED 7p) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
— 
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Making the Ordinary Lot 
Into A Modern Garden 


(Continued from page 25) 


In some ways the back yard of the 
average small place seems to offer very 
little garden possibility from an aesthet- 
ic standpoint. It usually must accom- 
modate an incinerator and clotheslines, 
the garbage can and the garage, and 
serves as a catch-all for things that have 
nowhere else to go. The kitchen door is 
often its only connection with the house. 
And yet good taste, even in such sur- 
roundings, can at least bring order out 
of chaos and is usually competent to 
create a truly attractive garden en- 
semble. 

The garage quite inevitably is near 
the corner of the lot, well to one side. 
This usually gives opportunity to place 
the incinerator and drying yard near by, 
or actually behind it, thus grouping 
these service elements and making it 
possible to exclude them from the main 
garden unit. A lattice or hedge, or a 
large planting where space permits, may 
even screen them most effectively from 
view. Good taste would dictate that 
they at least be made as inconspicuous 
as possible. 

The rest of the backyard space may 
then be studied and planned as one 
would study any garden area. First 
determine the uses to which it will be 
put and the demands placed upon it. 
Will it be used for children’s play, for 
outdoor enjoyment of adults, for open- 
air meals? Must it grow flowers for cut- 
ting or only for garden decoration? Is 
it to be a summer garden, a winter 
garden or one for all year use? What 


Our Garden 
“Step-Child”’ 


AO of ground under our back 
steps was particularly irritating. 
It harbored little piles of rubbish blown 
around by the wind and in its moist 
shade nursed the weeds to continuous 
growth. The soil was heavy red clay 
so we dug away about six or eight 
inches off the top, and discarded it. 
Then we built a little wall of bricks, 
cementing them together for strength. 
For cement we used the average of 
three parts of sand and one of cement, 
moistened to a consistency that handled 
easily. Then we filled in the space to 
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else may there be to influence its char- 
acter? 

With these fundamental needs in mind 
one should then determine whether there 
is any axial relationship to the house 
possible of development. If possible to 
step conveniently and pleasantly from 
the house into the garden one gleans 
more pleasure than where the transition 
between the two is awkward. If, on the 
other hand, floor plans, window placing 
and other arrangements are such as to 
prevent close visual unity between the 
inside of the house and the garden, the 
garden pattern must be worked out as 
well as possible under the circumstances. 

Now, with the garden uses and axis 
established, what will good taste tell us 
to do? The first thing to consider is the 
boundary screen which should be 
complete and effective as possible but 
which, again, is influenced by condi- 
tions. There are times when a high and 
impenetrable screen is desirable, and 
other times when it seems well to bring 
outside features inside one’s own garden 

After the boundary planting one must 
then arrange the pattern within the 
garden. If one will but consider the 
simple, plain reasons that prompt his 
garden; strive to keep these functions 
in mind at the same time that he plans 
its pattern; and then determine the de 
sign thoughtfully, with consideration for 
some of the simple rules of balance and 
composition, he will go far towards the 
exercise of good taste in home land 
scaping. Study your garden plan 


a depth of a foot with good soil, and 
planted a garden. We placed iris for a 
background, cinerarias in the center, 
and a border of violets in front. Now 
in place of ugliness, we have a spot of 
beauty and delight!—Marion Stack- 
able, Watsonville, California. 
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STOP at this SIG 





FOR UNION brighten-up HOME HELPS 


THAT SAVE 


ERE is a convenient new service 

for men and women—the Union 

Supply Agency—now established at 

hundreds of service stations, on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Look for the orange and blue 
Union Supply Agency shield when- 
ever you need home or automobile 
supplies for cleaning, polishing, 
oiling, or renovating. 


bif KILLS 
FLIES QUICK! 


Has a pleasing mint or floral 
scent, which quickly disap- 
pears. Makes a fine atomized 
mist which will not stain walls, 
drapes, or furnishings—yet is 
more effective in killing flies, moths, mos- 
quitoes, etc. . Pints 50c 





UNION 
SOLVENT SPIRIT 


Removes More Spots.. leaves no ring! 


A special blended preparation of 
extremely high solvent power 
for removing spots and stains. 
Safe, quick and easy to use. Re- 
moves oil, grease, and countless 
stains from all types of apparel. . . 25¢ 









UNION 
SOLVENT SOAP 


Makes solvents clean better! 


Produces same effect with clean- 
ing solvents that ordinary soap 
does with water. Dissolves 
grime, removes soil and stains 
which resist solvent alone. 
Harmless to fabrics. Removes countless 
spots heretofore unaffected by home dry 
cleanine-methods ..... . . . 5O0c 














E Re F F i THIS VALUABLE 
@® BOOKLET 


SOAP - CLEANERS 
POLISHES - WAX 
DUSTLESS CLOTHS 
TOP DRESSING 
INSECTICIDES 
HOME LUBRICANT 
RADIATOR STOP LEAK 


RADIATOR CLEANER 
\ 


ABZ 
byte 





AT SERVICE STATIONS 


EVERYWHERE 


RE-TONE 
DUSTLESS 
CLOTH 


A soft, specially 
treated cloth for 
use On autos, fur- 
niture, or any polished sur- 
face. Picks up the dust— not 
simply scatters it. Won't 
scratch or harm the finest 
finish. Comes in handy metal 
GIOM Es 4 es. OO 








UNION OIL COMPANY 
803 Union Oil Building, Los Angeles California 


YOUR TIME AND MONEY! 


Every product sold through the 
Union Supply Agencies is guaran- 
teed by the Union Oil Company— 
your assurance of fine quality, fair 
dealing, and low prices. 


Go to your nearest Union Supply 
Agency today for your Spring cleaning 
necessities. It’s easy to “Brighten up”’ 
with Union Home Helps. 


oie CLEAN -LUBE 


HANDY OIL 


A highly refined light oil of a 
thousand uses. The perfect lu- 
bricant for all delicate equip- 
ment in home, office or sports. 
Absolutely pure. Won't gum, 
clog, or corrode. Cuts and pre- 
vents rust. Penetrates rapidly. 
Comes in leak-proof spout can. . . . 25¢ 


LACQUER-TONE 


POTEET THE EASY AUTO POLISH 
a 


A finely abrasive polish, un- 

usually quick and easy to use. 

Harmless to hands or any fin- 

aS: ish. Equally good for Duco, 
enamel, or lacquer. Produces a hard, dry 
lustre, which will not streak or collect 
dust. Renews and protects the original 
Anishiopthe cars. 2, roe DOc 


UNION 
a LUSTRE WAX 


... of universal use 


Made of the world’s most 
durable waxes. A paste— 
easy to apply, highly protective. Will water- 
a less than any other wax. Equally good 
or hardwood floors, linoleum, tile, fur- 
niture, etc. Is practically non-slip as a 
floor wax. Comes in convenient sized 
cans. . .. . Mlb.40c . 11b.65e 





(MON-SutP) 
RS» FURNITURE ® LINOLE! 





Please send me without cost or obligation, my copy of your 


24-page booklet, ‘Secrets of Success in Home Dry Cleaning.” 


“Secrets of Success in Home Dry Cleaning.” Has 


24 illustrated pages—full of valuable, and much Negae 
heretofore unpublished, information on how to save 
time, labor and money in dry cleaning and dozens of 
home cleaning tasks. Don’t miss your free copy! 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Adaress 
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Children’s meals 


should be 
pleasant 
events 


ONE of the sure ways to make 
children eat happily is to 
serve them Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies and milk. Those 
toasted rice bubbles actually 
crackle in milk or cream — 
a sound that says — “Listen 


9 


... get hungry! 


Rice Krispies are nourish- 
ing and easy to digest. Much 
better than heavy dishes — 
particularly at supper. They 
invite sound restful sleep. 


Sold by grocers everywhere 
in the red-and-green package. 
Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Quality guaranteed. 
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LWAYS, it would seem, mankind 

has enjoyed chicken! So many 
references are made to chicken in old 
cookery books, but usually the recipe 
reads ““Take an old cock.” Today, and 
here in the West where poultry farming 
is such a tremendous industry, a chicken 
roasted, broiled or fried is a favorite 
dish. 

Let us consider the roasting; first 
choose a chicken which is young and 
tender, but weighing four or five pounds. 
See that the breast is plump, and the 
legs short; see if the legs move easily, 
not being bound tightly to the body. 
The market man usually cleans or draws 
the bird, cuts off head and feet, and 
cleans the gizzard; some will singe the 
hairs from the body, but that can be 
done at home by holding over a gas 


| flame turned high, or over a piece of 


lighted paper in the firebox of the range 
or heater. 

Although the butcher removes heart, 
liver and gizzard, and the crop from the 
neck, the lungs are left in, also the kid- 
neys as they cling to the back. These 
must be removed, and the fingers are 
the very best tool for this purpose. 
When all the dark red bits have been 
removed, wash the chicken inside and 
out in hot water. Some authorities say 
to “wipe” with a damp cloth, but the 
blood needs to be washed out. 

With a clean cloth, dry the chicken 
inside and out, sprinkle inside with salt, 
and the chicken is ready to be stuffed. 

Wash and place the giblets (heart, 


| liver and gizzard) in a sauce pan. Cover 
with water, and cook slowly; this water 


will be ready for basting the chicken 
while it is roasting. The giblets may 
be chopped, and either added to the 
stuffing or saved for the gravy. For the 
stuffing use stale bread, finely crumbed, 


Stuffing for Roast Chicken 


3 cupfuls of bread crumbs 

1% cupful of butter 

I teaspoonful of salt 

4% teaspoonful of pepper 

1 small onion, chopped fine 

1 teaspoonful of thyme 
Cook the onion in butter; then mix with 
bread crumbs and seasonings. This will 
be fairly dry, but delicious. If a moist 
stufing is desired, cook the bread 
crumbs with onion and butter, then add 
a little of the water in which the giblets 
are cooking. Cook a little more and fill 
the chicken lightly with the mixture, 


reserving a small amount to be put in 


UTD BerX 


Rules for Cooking Chicken 
Roasted, Broiled or Fried 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 




























































the opening at the neck. It is well to 
cut off the bony neck close to the body, 
but do not cut off the skin. This will 
roll back and may be fastened with a 
few stitches. Some cooks do not sew the 
openings after stuffing the chicken, but 


closed. A small darning needle and a 
spool of coarse white thread may be 
kept in the kitchen for this purpose. 
Have ready a length of clean white 
twine; tie the legs together at the ends 
of the drum sticks, leaving two long 
pieces of string which will serve to truss 
the whole bird. Draw the legs close to 
the body, turn the chicken over, cross 
string over back and pass between sec- 
gnd joint and body. Again cross the 
string back of the body, then pass it 
between wings and body, and tie. In 
this way there are no marks of the string 
on the breast or second joints. 

Some authorities advise covering the 
bird with a paste of flour and butter, 
some cover the breast and legs with 
slices of salt pork or bacon. Either, or 
neither, may be done. Place the chicken 
on a rack in a roasting pan; if using a 
gas or electric oven, the broiling pan is 
convenient as it fits the oven, and the 
rack raises the chicken from the bottom 
of pan. Have the oven hot enough to 
crisp the skin without browning it, in 
15 minutes. Do not put any water in 
the pan during that time. 

Have ready a pan of boiling water or 
water from the giblets—say 2 cupfuls— 
and % cupful of butter melted in it; 
with this baste the chicken every fifteen 
minutes for an hour. Pour remainder of 
liquid in pan, and finish cooking, which 
will be in half an hour. Each time you 
baste the chicken, sprinkle it lightly 
with salt. A four-pound chicken will 
cook in 14 hours—but an extra half 
hour in a moderate oven will do it no 
harm. Remove to platter, cut and re- 
move strings, and garnish with celery 
tops or parsley. Make the gravy in the 
pan using 2 tablespoonfuls of flour mixed 
to a thin paste with water; let this cook 
until flour is browned, then finish with 
the liquid on the giblets. Strain; it 
should not be too thick, a thin gravy is 
much more inviting. 

Many people use double roasting 
pans and “self-basting” pans, but there 
is nothing which gives a chicken or any 
roast the flavor that basting often with 
a liquid and fat will give. (see page 30 
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Crowds—Ideas 


MAGAZINE 


—A New Cook Book! 


**Let’s chat awhile about a few such things,” invites Julia 
Lee Wright, Director Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau 


ot was just a few weeks ago I faced 
the interesting group of 4000 women 
you see pictured on this page. The scene 
is the great Philharmonic Auditorium in 
Los Angeles, and it explains, I think, 
clearer than a volume of words, just how 
popular and far-reaching the Safeway 
Stores Homemakers’ Bureau courses in 
‘Kitcheneering’ are. 

“Big cities and small ones, it seems to 
make no difference. They come in 
crowds, every one of the three days of 
the school, to learn about recipes that 
involve no previous preparation, party 
dishes, new salads, cake making, vege- 
table cookery and so on. Of course it 
makes us happy to know that our efforts 
are appreciated. 

““*Kitcheneering’, it seems, is the 
watchword throughout Safeway Land 
this spring. Why shouldn’t it be? For 
don’t we all have our reasons for renewed 
interest in the kitchen and the possibil- 
ities for fun and profit it offers us? 

“Our Homemakers’ Bureau is under- 
taking this plan of an extensive course 
on cookery and home entertainment 
ideas on pretty much of a wholesale 
scale this season. Over 130 cooking 
schools in as many towns are being con- 
ducted by our trained staff of home 
economists absolutely FREE to ll 
women who care to attend. [| feel it’s 
an opportunity you'll enjoy immensely. 
So if a Safeway Stores Cooking School 
hasn’t yet been announced in your local 
newspaper, just be patient eieawatch 
for it . . . we’re getting around to each 
inealiegs just as fast as possible. 

“These ‘Kitcheneering’ Cooking 
Schools for Western women are just one 


phase of helpful activity for which the 
Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau 
was organized nearly three years ago. 
The Bureau is a brand new idea in food 
store service. Its sole aim is to make it 
easy and simple for you to get authori- 
tative answers on such every-day ques- 
tions as meal planning, fun at home 
parties, making the family income go as 
far as possible, help to brides, and the 
like, and all without one cent of cost 
to you. 





“For instance, do you sometimes wish 
you had a new and dependable recipe for 
a different kind of dessert . . . or would 
you like a new slant on meal planning 
for restricted budgets . . . or would you 
like some new and modest ideas on enter- 
taining? Ideas for cutting corners on 
expense or managing your home? 


Feel Free to Write Me 


“Well, believe it or not, that’s just 
the job our Safeway Stores Home- 
makers’ Bureau is here to do for every 
Sunset Magazine reader who wishes to 
avail herself of the service. It’s free. 
Just address your request to me, Julia 
Lee Wright, together with a long, 
stamped, self-addressed envelope and 
the Bureau will promptly reply. 

“And another thing. Do you listen 
in to the Homemakers’ Bureau radio 
program over the National Broadcasting 
Company’s Women’s Magazine of the 
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Air? 
Time, we tell our listeners about some 
timely hint for preparing new, appealing 
dishes, entertaining, or some other sub- 
ject of interest to every homemaker. 
You will be repaid, I am sure, for the 
time you give to our broadcasts. 


Every Friday at 10:30, Pacific 


... . and the Cook Book! 


“T do hope you will plan on getting 
your copy of my new cook book, ‘Re- 
cipes You'll Enjoy’ right away . . . for 
they are going mighty fast. We have just 
filled it with the cream of the Bureau’s 
recipes and ideas on entertaining and 
table etiquette that are of special help 
to Western homemakers. Every recipe 
is not only practical, but inexpensive too. 

“‘This 200-page book is the new loose- 
leaf type with washable covers in your 
choice of Chinese Red, Lemon Yellow 
or Sea Foam Green. It has a most 
complete celluloid tabbed index too. 
The pages lie flat when opened. Isn’t 
that an advantage you’ve always 
wanted? Just send your name and ad- 
dress and $1.00, plus 15c for postage if 
you live in Denver or West. In ordering, 
please state your choice of cover color. 
(25c if you live East of Denver.)” 

Till I hear from you, 


Lal 


SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 
HOMEMAKERS’ BUREAU 


Oakland, California 
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FRANCES LEE BARTON’S 


RADIO COOKING SCHOOL 


NOW ON 
FAR WEST NETWORK! 
KH] |: LostAngeless......2..<0 ae 11:15 A.M. 
KON) Portlanders eee 11:15 A.M 
KERG Sant branciscor., «cee 11.15 A.M 
K OL} Scattler: sercirin-iccenee nee 11:15 A.M 
KSL SSalt Lake City «5.20.06 11:15 A.M 
KOA Denvetiic wis <\s-toe dhe see 10:15 A.M 
Tugspays: recipes, menus, and house- 


hol 


Tuurspays: home baking* 


management 


ETTER MEALS and time saved in 
B planning them! The fine points 
about baking that you've always 
wanted to know! 


Into these practical demonstrations, 
Frances Lee Barton puts sound home 
economics and the real experience of a 
home-maker and the mother of eight. 
As she broadcasts she is measuring, 
mixing, etc.—right beside the 
microphone. These cooking classes are 
broadcast from General Foods’ Radio 
Kitchen. 


Bulletins covering each broadcast, 
including detailed methods and recipes, 
are mailed regularly to enrolled mem- 
bers. Last year nearly 150,000 women 
enrolled. 


Listen in—and find out how to join 
this modern Cooking School of the Air. 
IS 


At time of enrolling, each member receives 
this attractive green ring binder, planned to 
hold bulletins for the entire year. 


(Nga 
Cas Bags Z 
LEE, 









*A special bulletin, ‘‘Cake Making at 
High Altitudes,’’ is sent to enrolled lis- 
teners in mountain regions on request. 
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Suggestions for Stuffing 


In the recipe on page 28, use % cup- 
ful of finely cut cooked celery, and 
moisten with the celery water. Omit the 
thyme. Cook small seedless raisins in 
water until plump, add raisins to bread, 
and moisten with some of the water. 
One-half cupful of raisins will be sufh- 
cient for the above amount of bread. 
Chop the cooked giblets fine and add, 
moistening with the water in which they 
were cooked. Finely cut pecan or walnut 
meats may be added to the bread, keep- 
ing the stuffing a dry one. 

If the chicken be an old one, and 
likely to be tough, it may be steamed 
for an hour, and then roasted for an 
hour. Or simply boil the whole chicken, 
using this rice stufiing: 


Rice Stuffing 


1 small onion 

3 tablespoonfuls of salad oil or bacon fat 

1 tablespoonful of green pepper, chopped fine 
¥% cupful of washed rice 

1% cupfuls of water 

¥% teaspoonful of salt 

¥% teaspoonful of pepper 

1 tablespoonful of parsley, chopped fine 


Fry the onion in the oil or bacon fat 
until yellow, but not browned; add 
chopped pepper and rice and fry for 
five minutes. Then add seasonings and 
water and boil until rice is soft but not 
quite cooked. Add parsley and stuff the 
chicken with this rice. Sew and truss 
as directed for roast chicken. Place on 
a small rack in a kettle and add three 
pints of boiling water, one small onion, 
one or two slices of carrot, and a stalk 
of celery. Cover kettle and simmer for 
2 hours, or until the second joint can be 
easily pierced with a fork. When the 
fowl has cooked for an hour, add % 
tablespoonful of salt and a little pepper. 
When ready to serve, remove chicken to 
platter, cut and remove string with 
which it was trussed, and pour around 
it a sauce made as follows: 


Sauce for Boiled Stuffed Chicken 


3 tablespoonfuls of chicken fat or butter 

4 tablespoonfuls of flour 

I teaspoonful of salt 

A little pepper 

2 cupfuls of stock in which the chicken was 
cooked 

% cupful of cream or evaporated milk 

¥% cupful of peas 


¥% cupful of cooked diced carrot 


Cook butter and flour together, add the 
strained stock, salt and pepper; cook 


its a good. idea~ 





when preparing 
small fish such as 
trout or surf fish, 
to use scissors to 
cut off their heads 
and to slit them 
for cleaning. Stout scissors are equally 
useful in splitting duck or other small 
game birds when they must be divided 
for serving. The work can be done 
much more quickly than with a knife. 


ro.3.3, % 
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The modern 

woman today 

relies upon > 
GOTTSCHALK’S 


Hand-[_-Mop 


to help with the task of washing dishes. It is 
Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge in a new form. 
Patented cushion prevents scratching and 
makes it easy to reach corners and crevices. 
At five- and ten-cent stores, grocery, 
hardware and department stores. 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP’N 
Lehigh Ave. and Mascher St., Phila., Pa. 
ade by the manufacturers of 


THE ORIG/INAL-SANITARY 


METAL SPONGE 





Have you ever thought of using a 
roller window shade to curtain the front 
of your open cupboard? 



























URNETT’S “fa- 
mous since 1847” Ex- 
tracts are now sold in 
this new, sturdy bot- 
tle. Will not tip over 
easily. Made of am- 
ber light protecting 
glass. Sendten cents 
to us, 437 D Street, 
Boston, for copy 
of “Doubly Deli- 
cious Desserts.” 
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COOKING 
BAKING 
& SALADS 
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DIFFERENT 
About Oil?  } 


OF COURSE, you have used cooking and 
salad oils for years. You know the results 
various kinds give you...and perhaps you 
feel that Globe “‘Al”’ is just another good 
oil...one you may try someday. But don’t 
.for Globe “Al” 
Oil will give you new knowledge and ap- 
preciation of what oil should be. Globe 
“Al” Oil is a new type of oil.. 


Sesame. It is different and better.. 


put off that ‘“Someday”’.. 


. pure 
- without 
equal even among fine imported products 

--yet it costs no more than any good oil. 
But what a difference it makes in salad 
dressings, fried foods and bakings. Order 
a bottle or tin today and try it for every 
culinary use. 







Globe“A1” Oil comes 
in pint and quart bot- 
tles and in quart, half 
gallon and gallon cans 
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until thickened. Add cream, peas and | 
carrot dice, and season more if needed. | 
Over chicken and sauce sprinkle 2 table-| 
spoonfuls of parsley, chopped fine; serve | 


at once. 


Can any dish be more inviting for a| 
spring luncheon than a well broiled | 
chicken served garnished with water- | 


cress and toast points? 


For broiling, the chicken must be| 
young and tender, so that it will cook 


A bed of coals is ideal | 


in 30 minutes. 
for broiling, but with gas and electric 
broilers, it can be done easily. 


cut in halves, but in the cavities place 
1 or 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, and 


sprinkle generously with paprika and | 


salt. Place under flame, but at some 
distance so that the bones will not 
blacken, and cook ten minutes. Turn 
the chicken so that the skin side is up, 
and finish cooking, basting frequently 
with the butter (add more if needed). 
When a golden brown all over, remove 
to platter, and pour the melted butter 


| around the chicken. 


If desired, pieces of toast may be 
placed under the chicken, and a little 
water added to the butter before pouring 
over the chicken will make a thin gravy 
which softens the toast. Garnish with 
watercress or parsley. 


No one can fry chicken as can a 
southern cook. The directions which 
follow are those given me by a colored 
cook whose fried chicken was famous. 
Choose chickens weighing about 3 
pounds; clean and cut into four pieces. 
Roll pieces in flour mixed with salt and 
pepper. In an iron frying pan put butter 
and other shortening in equal parts, 
having enough, when melted, to cover 
pan to a depth of half an inch. When 
this fat is hot place in it a peeled onion 
left whole, and the pieces of chicken. 
Cook, turning to have pieces even in 
color, until a good brown, which will be 
in about 15 minutes. Remove pieces to 
a pan, pour around them the fat in pan 
and half a cupful of boiling water. Cover 
pan, place in a moderate oven and cook 
for 15 minutes, or until ready to serve. 
This chicken is tender and moist, but 
beautifully browned. 





to use leaves for place cards at a 
typically western, informal dinner. 
A Sunset reader recently used green 
and yellow leaves of the Royal Apricot 
for this purpose, lettering on the 
names in black ink—using a blunt 
pen for the purpose. The leaves can 
be selected with an eye to carrying 
out the color scheme of the table. 


Place | 
the cleaned, washed and dried chicken, | 
skin side down, on the broiler rack. It | 
may be simply split down the back or| 
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AS EASY AS 
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Nothing could be easier than biscuit- 
making with Globe “A1” Complete 
Biscuit Flour. You merely add liquid, 
stir, roll out and bake. The process 
is so simple...so easy...that even the 
most inexperienced cook can make 
perfect biscuits at the first trial. Every- 
thing is in the mixture...famous 
Globe “A1” Flour...a shortening spe- 
cially refined by Globe Mills. .the finest 
of baking powders...everything but 
the liquid. Try Globe ‘“‘A1” Complete 
Biscuit Flour and you'll have light, 
fluffy, delicious biscuits every time. 


A Theater Ticket 
in Every Package 


When you open your purchase of Globe 
“Al” Complete Biscuit Flour, you'll find 
in the top, a free theater ticket...a fully 
paid admission for children under 12 or 
a partly paid admission for anyone over 12 
..good at 250 theaters in California...an 
additional “treat” from Globe Mills. 








HEAR 
“Globe Headlines” 
8 P.M.—Tues., Wed., 


ee fiat Thurs. and Fri—Don 
PEP Lee Chain 
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COMPLETE BISCUIT FLOUR 
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Your Home As clean and bright as 
the day i 
: it 

Questions Answered : ¥ * was new! 
| a ove toilet always looks 
| Saniorire if you clean it with 
Please tell me what to use for draperies in an odors ae © stains; no 
| east bedroom? The morning light wakens me too rubbi i ut. no Scrubbing or 
ey EG) Ry SC H FAA . | early so I would like something that shuts out the k ng, either! Sani- Flush 


SEN VY ASE 





Here is what you have always hoped someone 


would do. Fuller has had it in the making for 
five years. Kighty beautifully harmonious color 
schemes, all in one book. All original. All 
modern. All authoritative. All easy to achieve; 
complete directions. A wide choice of color 
combinations for every room in the home, as 
well as the exterior. Before you do any paint- 
ing yourself, before you call in a painter — 
you Il want to see this unusual exhibit. It costs 
nothing to consult it. /¢ «was made to help you. 
Fuller Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores, 
where the book is now on display, will con- 
sider it a pleasure to show. it to you. But please 
remember, this 200-page work is not for sale, 
nor for public distribution. See your local 
Fuller Paint Dealer or Fuller Paint Store... . 
“Color in the Home” was produced by W. P. 
Fuller & Co.—largest paint manufacturers in 
the West—as a contribution to the Better- 


Homes movement. 





eTELL YOUR PAINTER @ 

After you've picked out the color scheme that you like, 
your painter will be glad to look it up at a Fuller Paint 
Dealer or Fuller Paint Store. Fuller Paints are used 


by all good painters throughout the Western States. 








FULLER 


PAINTS 
they last- 






GLASS & WALLPAPER 


| light and yet it must be decorative. The walls are 
| plain green paper—Mrs. N. H. 


Oregon. 


A., Oswego, 


There are very few desirable fabrics 
for bedrooms that, by themselves, will 
| keep out the light. The best way to do 
|this would be to line and interline the 
|fabric you choose, and hang your side | 
|draperies with wooden rings and pole, 
|so that they may be drawn back when 
|desired. Printed linens, cretonnes and 
| chintzes are all very popular today for 
bedrooms. 





What kind of rugs do you advise me to buy for 
a house I am renting? I fear that any I now buy 
will not fit another house and I do not care for 
small scatter rugs —Mrs. F. E. B., Seat le, Wash- 
ington. 


Buy plain broadloom carpet for your 
rooms and have it made up into the 
desired rug sizes. These rugs could later 
be cut if necessary, and used in bed- 
rooms and the new floor coverings could 
be purchased for living and dining room 
in suitable colors and sizes. 


Would there be too much color and confusion in 
my living room if I have the Chesterfield, wing chair 
and draperies of the same prin ed linen? There are 
French doors and three groups of windows in this 
room.—Miss L. B. D., Alhambra, California. 





It is customary, and very correct, to 
cover one or more pieces of upholstered 
furniture in the same linen as the drap- 
eries. Which piece, and how many, 
would depend on the wall space avail- 
able, and the position of the upholstered 
article. If, for example, all your win- 
dows are on two sides of the room, and 
your Chesterfield is on the other side 
of the room, I would cover this large 
piece in the linen. This would distribute 
design and color around the room and 
give a balanced effect. Chairs that are 
to stand against draperies should be 
covered in a plain fabric—I would sug- 
gest a linen of a color taken from the 
drapery fabric, or, you might get some 
other material with a fine stripe or small 
allover design—the object being to pre- 
vent any confusion of design between 
drapery and upholstery fabrics. “Two 
chairs may be covered alike, or all may 
| be different, as you prefer. 


My living room and dining room are papered 
at present and I would like to change the wall finish 
| and have them painted. Is it possible to paint over 
existing wallpaper?2—Mr. H. McD., Torrance, 
| California. 


In order to paint a room that is at 
present papered, it will be necessary to 
have all the wallpaper removed. The 
next step depends on the condition of 
the wall under this paper. If in good 








condition, it could be painted immedi- 







work. 
Plumbing. k. It 
At grocery, 


ware stores, [Praby! and hard- 








A tool closet built into one corner of the 
garage will help to keep the building neat. 
Here garden tools as well as auto equip- 
ment may be stored. 


MODERP 


FROM KEROSENE 








THE ALADDIN LAMP gives a 
brilliant white light. Clean, odorless, 
simple and safe. Unequalled for 
economy. Lowest price at which this 
lamp has ever 


sold. ONLY 


ASK YOUR DEALER on WRITE FOR CATALOG 


MANTLE LAMP ©. 


721S.E. YAMHILL ST. PORTLAND,ORE. 


xen SO) NSE © 


ately without further preparation, re- 
quiring two or three coats of oil paint, 
the last coat being stippled if desired. 
However, if the wall is not in good con- 
dition, it would have to be resurfaced 
with a thin coating of plaster and then 
painted. An alternative would be to 
cover it with canvas, which also requires 
a perfectly smooth wall before applica- 
tion. This in turn can be painted and 
stippled. 


My Spanish home has several niches in the walls. 
There are two in the hall, one over the living room 
Jireplace and two others on another wall. What 
should I place in these niches to decorate them?— 
Miss F. W.Y., Phoenix, Arizona. 

These niches in the old Spanish homes 
had a very definite place in the life of 
the family, they were used for small 
shrines and contained an image or 
candle. Today, they may be decorated 
with a colorful piece of pottery or some 
good piece of bric-a-brac. Majolica 
seems particularly appropriate because 
of its traditional association with things 
Spanish. 


The rooms in a home on a large ranch we have 
purchased are very dark. There is a large porch 
around the house and big overhanging trees. What 
can we do to lighten these rooms?—Mrs. A. K.., 
Eugene, Oregon. 

It is wonderful what may be accom- 
plished with a can of paint and a brush. 
Dark woodwork should be painted light. 
Walls should be tinted a warm cheerful 
color and gay fabrics should be used in 
draperies and upholstery. I have sent 
you a color card with suggestions 
marked, together with a sample or two 
of printed linen to show you the kind 
of fabric that would improve your room. 


I have a very beautiful convex mirror with gold 
frame and eagle. Should I hang itin the living room, 
and is there a particular name for this style mirror? 
—Mrs. W. L. E., Spokane, Washington. 

A Girandole mirror—for that is its 
name—may be hung over the mantel, 
sideboard or a console table. This type 
of mirror was used very much in the 
time of Washington and goes best, there- 
fore, with the mahogany furniture of 
that period. All original mirrors had 
candle holders at each side and the con- 
vex glass served as a reflector. 


Please tell me how to hang a large tapestry panel. 
‘The size is about six feet long by five feet tall and I 
wish to hang it on the wall above a large sofa.— 
Mrs. H. 8. T., San Clemente, California. 


A tapestry panel should be lined with | 


plain linen and hung loosely from a rod. 
The recommended way is to sew a strip 
of buckram along the top back edge and 


sew rings to this at intervals of about | 


six inches. These rings should not be 
seen above the tapestry. An iron or 
brass rod is then fixed to the wall by 


means of small brackets and the panel | 


allowed to hang from this. Do not 


stretch taut, and do let it hang as near | 


the wall as possible. It is best to hang 
it fairly high so that the bottom clears 
the top of the sofa——Edgar Harrison 
Wileman. 
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LMOST every woman has 
her heart set on some 
day owning an electric 
range. It is so wonderfully 
modern, so superior for 
cooking, so pleasing to look at! 


Yet some women may be delay- 
ing their enjoyment because they 
believe an electric range costs 
somewhat more to operate. 


Perhaps you have thought that, 
too. 


If you have, please don’t hold 
the idea another moment! The 
tremendous advantages of cook- 
ing by electricity — immaculate 
cleanliness, automatic conven- 
ience, absolute temperature con- 
trol — these, and all the rest, are 
easily within your reach. 


Ask your lucky friends who are 
already cooking electrically. You'll 
be amazed to learn how cheap 
electrical cooking costs run in your 
locality. And bear this in mind. 
An electric range in your kitchen 
reduces the rate you pay on elec- 
tricity for other household services 


DSS: * 


MARVELOUS , ISNT IT ? 


AND | NEVER DREAMED 
COOKING BY ELECTRICITY 
COST SO LITTLE 





, 
wl 






—the current you use for 
heating, appliances, ete., will 
cost you less if you cook by 
electricity ! 

See your dealer, your elec- 
tric light company or send the at- 
tached coupon to this impartial, 
non-profit organization supported 
by all branches of the electrical 
industry as an advisory bureau to 
serve users of electricity. 
PACIFIC COAST ELECTRICAL 
BUREAU. Department A-1l. 
447 Sutter St., San Francisco; 
601 W. 5th St., Los Angeles; or 
848 Roosevelt St., Fresno. 


Please send me without cost or obliga- 
tion, information on: 


Electric Red Seal 
Ranges Wiring 
Electric Outdoor 
Refrigerators Lighting 
Names =e a a 
Address. ree « 
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pA 

aa WILL USE 
yo? CABIN SYRup 


I actually does make pancakes and 
%y¥ waffles taste extra light and tender— 
a this glorious tasting syrup. What de- 
| licious maple goodness! Vermont and 
Canadian maple blended with fine cane 
sugar. It glorifies your pancakes and 
waffles. Children love the funny little 
people on the Log Cabin Tin. Try it 
today! A product of General Foods. 





* * SOMETHING 
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, A bottle of A. 1. 
Sauce on the table 
promises wondrous 
flavor — flavor as 
important to the 
good seasoning of 
food as salt and pepper... Have it on 
the table beside your meat, fish, baked 
beans, tomato juice, or cheese dishes. 
You'll eat heartily and high... A. 1. 
Sauce is sold by all grocers and delica- 
tessens — ask for it in restaurants, too. 
Recipes with every bottle. 





G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. Hartford, Conn. 





A.l. Sauce: 


M A WHOLESOME RELISH 





SUNSET 
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[For A Savage Feastugam 


Barbecued Salmon 
By Paul Liston 


| MID the deep forest playgrounds 

or beside the restless sea, tinned 
| food and even pots and pans seem 
| strangely out of place; they lack the 
| picturesque quality which blends into 
| Nature’s masterpiece, the Great Out-of- 

Doors. Aside from this consideration, 
| modern dishes fail to do their share in 
transporting us away from the dreary 
| routine of everyday life. Our camping 
menus should be novel; they should be 
prepared without the use of electrified 
kitchens or their equivalent; and most 
of all they should be tasty and good. 

Chief among foods of this nature 
especially suitable for the Pacific North- 
west, 1s Barbecued Salmon. Anyone 
who has tasted this piquant meat will 
agree that its flavor is a gastronomic 
thrill. And strangely enough, consider- 
ing the delicacy of the finished product, 
| its preparation is amazingly simple—so 
| much so that even the first attempt 
should be successful. 

Good varieties of salmon can be had 
at almost any time of year, either from 
the markets, or, if one is so inclined, 
from salmon bearing streams during the 
fishing season, or the sea itself. Out-door 
barbecuing, however, is essentially a fine 
| weather game, to be played only when 

the sky is bluest and the storm gods are 
| napping. Any warm day in spring, sum- 

mer or fall is suitable. Of course bar- 
| becued salmon is equally delicious dur- 
| ing cold and rainy weather; and if some 
| sort of shelter can be provided to barbe- 

cue under it can be prepared success- 

fully and comfortably despite rain and 
| storm. 

One of the most desirable features of 
barbecued salmon is the ease with which 
large gatherings can be served. In fact, 
a hundred can be fed with little more 
effort than ten. 

Here are the directions: 

Tue Satmon—Procure strictly fresh 
fish. One pound “on the hoof” for each 
person to be served. Silver, Spring, and 
Sockeye are the best varieties of salmon. 
If the weather is warm, pack fish in ice 
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until ready to use. ‘This is important 

Tue Frre—Start the fire four hour 
before serving time. Choose a leve 
cleared spot away from any inflam 
mable material. The fire should be lon 
and narrow (one foot wide and thr 
feet long for one or two fish. Add thre 
feet in length for every two additiona 
salmon). Start it with anything handy, 
but feed it with half-dry alder poles. 
If no alder is available use any hard- 
wood, such as vine maple or maple. In 
cooking, a slow steady fire should be 
maintained. 

Tue Racks—Frames, against which 
the fish are supported during the process 
of barbecuing, are built by placing a rail 
the length of the fire (on both sides if 
more than a single salmon is to be bar. 
becued) supported by stakes at each 
end. This rail should be about two feet 
from the fire and eighteen inches above 
the ground. 

PREPARATION OF SALMON—Using a 
sharp knife, with plenty of water ac 
hand, scale and clean the salmon in the 
usual manner. Then cut out the back- 
bone by making an incision down each 
side of it on the inside (flesh side) of the 
fish, being careful not to cut through 
the skin. After the backbone has been 
removed the fish can be flattened out, 
flesh side up. It is in this position that 
two long wooden skewers, half an inch 
in diameter, are thrust entirely through 
the body of the fish from side to side, 
so that they project about ten inches on 
either side. A distance of twelve inches 
or more should be left between the 
skewers. Either before or after the 
skewers are put in place, salt should be 
generously rubbed into the fleshy side 
of the fish. There is little danger of 
using too much salt, since a good share 
of it is lost in cooking. 

Tue Barspecurnc—An hour has been 
consumed in preparation, and now for 
the long process of cooking. The salted 
and skewered fish are stood against the 
rails, supported by the ends of the 
skewers, in a slightly slanting position. 





the greatest value ever offered 
but the finest boat ofits typeto 
be found anywhere. Designed 


of genuine clear, dry Pacific 
Coast Sitka Spruce, precision manufactured to as- 
semble easily, every part to fit perfectly. Ideally 
adapted for outboard motors. 


SAFE, STURD Y—14 feet long, 52-inch beam, 18- 


inch sides. Made of Sitka Spruce—toughest known | 


wood for its weight. Completely manufactured ready 
‘to assemble with bolts, brass screws, one pair oar 
locks. Six and one-half foot varnished spruce oars 
$3.90 per pair extra... . 16-FOOT SPRIG. 3 seats, 
two sets locks, $27.75. 


EASY TO ASSEMBLE—The Sprig comes to you 
with every piece cut to fit and a detailed illustrated 
chart or assembling. All pieces numbered. Hundreds 
of satisfied Sprig owners say assembling is a pleasant, 
simple task. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS GREATEST 


BOAT VALUE. Order direct TODAY. Send check, 
money order, or draft. Illustrated folders on request. 





THE SPRIG BOAT 


DEPT. S4, M. & M. WOODWORKING CO. 
Kenton Station, Portland, Oregon 





@The Sprig Boat is not only | 


bya veteran boat builder, made | 





Geing to NEW YORK? 


woes 








Sicp ata NEW fictel 
. .. where luxurious sun- 
filled rooms offer every 
convenience and comfort. 
Private bath. Radio. Ser- 
vidor. Rates that begin at 
, $3 for one— $4 for two. 





EX PERIENCE 


Gained in a Children’s Hospital 
evolved 


DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Make use of that knowledge today 
for YOUR baby 


None genuine without 
this trade-mark. Atall 
mark, Druggists. 


JAMES H.STEDMAN, 


ENGLAND 
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other part of the body is out of order. 
Poor circulation almost always makes 
the hands look withered and old, and 
of course the hands cannot be made 
lovely until the sluggish circulation is 
corrected. 

Along with a smooth, young skin, it is 
important to keep the hands flexible. 
The hands of youth are always pliable 
and limber, while the hands of age are 
rigid and stiff. Try playing imaginary 
hve finger exercises in the air, and every- 
day shake the hands vigorously from the 
wrist, and when applying oil or cream 
massage the fingers up toward the wrist 
as if you were putting on gloves. 

The manicure is said to have orig- 
inated in India. Manicurists there often 
sit under trees while they apply bright 
colored liquids to the nails of their cus- 
tomers. Whether you use a brilliant 
shade of nail polish or not is largely a 
matter of choice, but it is well to bear 
in mind that red attracts the eye more 
than any other color, and naturally, if 
you have unattractive hands, you will 
not want to draw attention to them by 
using an extreme shade of polish. There 
is a medium shade of pink red which is 
very popular. 

In every kitchen there should be a 
bottle of hand lotion or cream, lemon 
juice to bleach and remove stains, a nail 
brush, and perhaps a can of powder. 
A deodorant, too, is helpful for removing 
strong odors like onion or garlic. Long 
handled mops and brushes are kind to 
the hands. The worst enemy of beau- 
tiful hands is perhaps neglect, so do give 
your hands a little daily attention, be- 
cause hands have a way of telling tales 
about our age, our character, habits, and 
disposition. What are your hands saying 
about you? If you want to know more, 
we have an interesting bulletin prepared 
for you called “Hand and Foot Notes,” 
which gives you complete instructions 
for the care of the hands and feet. A 
dime and a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope will bring this to you. Address 
Barbara Lenox, Sunset Magazine, San 
Francisco. 
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Take a Coleman Camp Stove along 
when you go auto-touring, picnicking 
or camping. Enjoy tasty meals cooked 
Fry, bake 
or boil; roast, toast 
or broil... cook any- 
thing the “gang” calls 
for...in a jiffy! 


On a miniature gas stove. 


y | 
\I 


| Wherever you 

go ...no mat- 
ter what your appetite demands... 
you'll find the Coleman a dependable 
| ‘pal’. Coleman Camp Stoves make 
and burn their own gas from regular gasoline. 
Good looking and sturdily built to stand hard 
knockabout use. Fold up like a suitcase with 
everything inside. Easy to operate, speedy, safe. 
Priced from $5.95 up; high stand extra. 
Look for the name ““Coleman”’ on the fuel tank. 


Good Light! 


On any kind of an over-night (‘ 
outing or prolonged trip you'll 
need this new Coleman Lantern. 
It’s just naturally ‘“‘made-to- 
order’’ to supply plenty of light 
any night. Instant-lighting... 
single mantle type... provides up 
to 150 candlepower of pure white 
light in any wind or weather. 
Small in size . .. big in brilliance. 
Makes and burnsits own gas from 
regular gasoline. Storm-proof, 
insect-proof. Price only 85.95 


Write for descriptive literature and new 
1933 Fishing Calendar... tells best days to fish, 
how tocatch ’em,etc. Orask your dealer to show 
you these Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 


The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 
Address Nearest Office, Dept. ST501. 

Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 

Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada (8501) 
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FIREPLACE 


that Circulates 
the Heat 


Now—a fireplace that heats every corner of 
the room and connecting rooms. Provides liv- 
ing comfort in cool Spring and Fall days—cuts 
heating bills. Only heat required in mild cli- 
mates and for summer camps. Burns any 
fuel. Itis a double-walled metal form around 
which masonry is easily built. Costs but little 
more. Write for details. State if for home or 
camp—new or old fireplace. 


Heatilator Co., 754 E.Brighton 
Avenue., Syracuse, New York. 









The Biggest Battle in 
Western aS oe 





















A front view of the ranch house, showing 
plantings in center of driveway 


* 


By 
Mrs. Fred Leiser 
Knights Landing, California 








edge which follows a circular 
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contest on “Fixing Up the Old 
Homestead,” my family and 
friends have urged me to send 







in a description of our garden | g%,%} 
here on the Sacramento River. | #373 
The family jokingly call it | €}5 

“‘Where rail and water meet,” a 
for we have a high sand levee peek 
on one side and a railroad grade SHRUBS) 
equally as high on the other. | LEVEE 3 


The family consists of mother, 
dad, twins (a boy and a girl 22 
years old, and college gradu- 
ates), a 16-year-old boy, and the 
youngest—a boy of 12, who has really 
been of more help than any of the others. 
The rest of the family thought most of 
my plans were foolish but now they, too, 
are proud of “Mother’s yard.” 

Four years ago we bought this place 
and left a beautiful home and garden in 
town to move into the country. The 
house is 80 years old and had been used 
as headquarters, rooming house, and 
offices, for a large ranching corporation. 
The yard was heavily gravelled and the 
only green things on the place were two 
large black walnut trees. You can 
imagine how heartsick I felt to move 
into such a hole, for that is really what 
it seemed with the high levee and rail- 
road grade almost surrounding the yard 
which covered a space of about one-half 
an acre of ground. Now since I have 
the levee covered with rock-gardens and 
flowering shrubs and the railroad hidden 
by a row of poplar trees, shrubs, and 
vines, people often compare our place 
to the sunken gardens of Pasadena. 

The soil here on the river is excep- 
tionally good for trees and shrubs, so it 
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The plan of our yard and garden. Note how 
the objectionable features have been screened 


is almost impossible to convince people 
who come here to see the yards that 
they could have made such a growth in 
a little more than three years—we didn’t 
plant anything until the spring after we 
moved. So many have asked me how I 
was guided in the planting of lawn, 
hedges, shrubs, and the like. I always 
reply that we really don’t deserve any 
credit because it was the case of Hob- 
son’s Choice. We had to plant what and 
where we could. The yard had been so 
heavily gravelled that at first we thought 
it would be impossible to make the place 
look even livable. At one time there had 
been a blacksmith shop mght in the 
middle of the yard. When it was torn 
down, very little gravel was scattered 
there so we decided to dig holes and 
plant shrubs and evergreen trees. We 
did this and the next summer we raked 
off as much of the gravel as we could 
and planted white clover. Around the 
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contour, I have planted the late 
Christmas chrysanthemums 
which I trim like a hedge twi 
during the summer. In back 
|| these I have mixed flowers suc 
|| as Michaelmas daisies, golden-= 
rod, gaillardias and marigolds. 
This little plot of shrubs and 
flowers in the center of our yard 
reminds one of a miniature park. 
On another side we planted a 
row of eucalyptus and acacia 
trees. These have made a per- 
fect screen for the barn and other 
farm buildings. 

I will now describe my rock gardens, 
for I have several. The one I enjoy 
most is my “Friendship Garden.” In 
it I have planted forget-me-nots. The 
rocks in this bed have all been given 
me by friends who think of me when 
they are away on vacation trips and 
bring back rocks for my friendship gar- 
den. Here I have rocks from Yellow- 
stone Park, Crater Lake, Yosemite, 
Garden of the Gods, and many other 
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JOHN, WHAT A DIFFERENCE 
IN THESE ROSES — 
JUST LOOK HERE / 
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Ts a 
sarden VOLCK did it! 


> USE it for Aphis, Scale, Thrips, Leaf-Hopper, 
Mealy Bug, Red Spider and other insect pests. 
Ortho Garden VOLCKH is a proven all 
around garden spray. 


> For Beetles, Caterpillars and other chewing in- 
sects, use Ortho Garden CALTOX. 

> For Scab, Rust, Mildew and fungous diseases, 
spray with Ortho Garden BORDO. 


P As a poison bait for Snails, Slugs, Sow Bugs, 
Army Worms, Cutworms and Earwigs, use 
Ortho Garden BUG-GO. 


REE? 
est Control Guide 


Sign and send the 
coupon or ask your 
dealer forthe ORTHO 
Garden PestConuol [ise 
Guide... FREE! 


















California Spray-Chemical Corp. 
15-G Shattuck Square, Berkeley, Calif. 
Send me your Free Garden Pest Control Guides 


NAME 


ADDRESS 





THIS PLANT 
HAD NO POKON 
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The only safe plant food for cacti and succulents. 
Also excellent for Rock Gardens and for use in 
Window Boxes. 50c. per bottle Postpaid. Enough 
for 300 poited plants. 


[. C. SPRUIT, Encinitas, Calif. 








THRYSANTHEMUMS we offer 12 outstandingly fine varie- 


ties, in 6 most interesting types, and 

ll named for only $1.50 postpaid. 24 different, named, only 
2.75 postpaid. You are sure to be pleased. 
DEPENDENCE GARDENS 

38 W. Monterey Street Pomona, California 





NURSERY GROWN CACTUS 
Write For Price List 
CHAS. F. HOLMAN—Tuzedo Cactus and Rock Garden 
33 N. Central Avenue Stockton, Calif. 





GARDENERS, STOP 
“shower baths.’’ braised knuckles, twisted 
hose with “CONECTOSE”’, an Instant ose 
coup ing. Solid brass hose end, 20c; faucet 
ends, 10c. each at your dealer or direct, 
postpaid. Money back guarantee. 

RY-LOCK CO. LTD. SAN LEANDRO, Calif., 

Makers of Ry-Lock Door Locks. 
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places of interest here in the West. 

A group of friends gave me a “‘rock 
shower” one day. Each one brought a 
rock wrapped in white tissue paper and 
tied with fancy ribbon. I have a red 
rock garden; a green rock garden; and 
a yellow rock garden. In the red garden 
I plant different plants with red foliage 
or red blossoms. In the green, plants 


with variegated green and white foliage. | 


In the yellow garden I have ferns. These 


are all rather low small beds, but on the | 


high sand levee which is all one large 
rock garden, we have miniature moun- 
tain cabins and a fountain that empties 
into a little stream that trickles down 
through three small pools into a large 
pool at the bottom. The stone steps go 
up through the rock garden to the top 
of the levee where you look down on 
the river. Paths wind through the 
shrubs to a seat under a weeping willow 
tree. Another path leads to a tree house. 

Our latest achievement is the outdoor 
fireplace and it has given us so much 
enjoyment that it has more than repaid 
for all the effort required to build it. 
We made the crane from which the iron 
kettle hangs, out of an old Ford wish- 
bone. The youngest boy made a very 
clever fireplace seat and also two stone 
fireplace benches. 

The entire family agrees with me that 
I have made a very unattractive yard 
into a beauty spot to which they are 
proud to bring their friends. 


We Have Been Asked 
to Publish This Letter 


Dear Flower Friends: 


The California poppy is our State 
Flower. On the hills around San Fran- 
cisco and San Mateo we see very few 
of these beautiful flowers now, al- 
though years ago children had the 
pleasure of gathering them in great 
quantities. 


Would you like to help our school 
children perpetuate these flowers by 


planting seeds, so that all children can 
again have that pleasure? If so, gather 
all the ripe California poppy seed pods 
you can, (or blue lupin) place them in 
paper bags and hang them in the sun 
to dry and then mail the seeds in a 
tight box or package parcel post to 


The Burlingame-San Mateo 
Garden and Flower Club 
care The Chamber of Commerce 
Burlingame California 





Its a good idea? 
to carry a piece of 
ordinary candle 
to use in lighting 
the camp fire 
when kindling is 
likely to be damp. 
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YOUR LAW 
CAN'T WAIT! 


Play sate— 
feed Vigoro now 


It’s velvety, thick, green now. Yes, but 
will it last? 


The hot months ahead put your lawn 
under real strain. If it’s half-starved, 
results may be fatal—and costly. Don’t 
take chances. Keep up its vitality with 
Vigoro. It is a lot cheaper than having 
to make a new lawn. 


Vigoro—clean, odorless—does for 
lawns and flowers what manures and 
fish meal can never do, because they are 
deficient in plant food value. 

Complete, balanced, it supplies each 
plant, in right proportion, the plant 
food elements needed from the soil. 

Order Vigoro today from your gar- 
den supply dealer—enough for every- 
thing you grow. It’s sound 1933 garden 


economy! Swift & Company, Ontario, 
California and North Portland. 


Made in California and Oregon 
factories for western soils 


New Low 


PRICES 


on Vigoro in the thrifty 
100-Ib., 50-lb. and 25-Ib. bags. 
Absolutely no change in 


quality 


Beauty in fawna and Flowers 
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OVERNIGHT! 


The Answer to 





IN LAWN OR GARDEN 


—For quick results simply mix 
Ever Green in soapy water and 
pour down openings in ant 
hills. If you can’t find the nests, 
spray the runways with the 
solution and drench both ends. 
You won’t see any ants the 
next day. 


IN THE HOUSE —Fver 
Green is non-poisonous. Can 
be used safely and effectively in 
pantry, kitchenand refrigerator 
—wherever you see ants. 

On sale at hardware, drug, 
department, seed stores and 
florists. WRITE for booklet, 
McLaughlin Gormley King 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


If your dealer can’t supply you send 35c 
for package that makes two gallons, 


SS A 
len 
EVERG@@GREEN 


KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 


APRIL 


Planting 


fe, APRIL PLANTING 
GUIDE tells just what to plant and 


when to expect blooms. 


Make sure of success this year— plant 
Hallawell’s, the best in seeds, plants 
and bulbs. Guinea Gold Marigold, 
Golden Gleam Double Nasturtium 
and other new varieties all listed in 
our 1933 Garden Book. 


Call at Hallawell’s Garden Headquar- 
ters, 256 Market St., San Francisco, or 
use coupon or postcard to send in 
your request. 


HALLAWELUS 


vorsuccesstil, ‘Gardens 
Vas 


Hallawell Seed Co., Dept. C, 
256 Market St., San Francisco 


| 
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fo April Planting Guide | 
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PRIL is a month of great garden 

beauty here in the Bay Region. 
Now is the time to enjoy the garden 
to the fullest but even so we must not 
forget the work to be done in order that 
late summer beauty may be insured. 
Most important of our work this month 
is the preparing of the perennial border 
which will, if properly arranged, provide 
a succession of bloom the whole season. 
If you haven’t a small glass house or a 
few planting frames now is a good time 
to build one or the other, or both. 
Labor and materials are cheap and, if 
desired, glass cloth can be substituted 
for glass, thus cutting down cost still 
further. A frame 5 x 12 will provide 
you with hundreds of plants in the course 
of a season. Cuttings of chrysanthe- 
mums can be taken and propagated in 
such frames, as can also carnations, 
pentstemons, and many other hardy 
subjects. Speaking of chrysanthemums, 
if they have not been transplanted by 
now, get to the work immediately. Re- 
fer to your January Sunset for details. 


Divide Your Delphiniums 


Delphiniums (two-year-old clumps) 
can be subdivided at this time of year, 
thus increasing your choice stock. In 
replanting delphiniums, it will be well 
to examine all clumps to see that they 
are sound and not affected by heart rot 
which is often found in the center of 
the clump. When the plant is sub- 
divided this heart rot shows up very 
plainly in the center. Any such dis- 
eased portion should be removed and 
the rest of the root treated with dry 
sulphur before planting. Always have 
the soil well prepared and fertilized be- 
fore replanting these divisions of del- 
phiniums. Plant the newly divided 
delphinium in groups two or three feet 
apart, keeping the blues of same shades 
together and the purples apart from the 
blues. Of course it is necessary to know 
your varieties and colors if this method 
is to be followed. There are several 
delphinium specialists on the Pacific 
Coast whose catalogues you should have. 
Write me if you do not know of them. 


Look at Your Lawn 


At this time of year our thoughts 
naturally turn to the lawn. Is yours 
weedy? If the weeds are too numerous, 
it may be better and cheaper in the long 
run to build a new lawn. (See Frank G. 
Cuthbertson’s article on this subject 
in last month’s Sunset.) If weeds are 
not too thick, go after them with one 
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Garden Notes 
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of the commercial weed killers or remoy 
them by hand. After weeds have beet 
removed, apply a thin layer of top so 
to which has been added one of the goo 
commercial fertilizers, sow seeds in bar 
spots and give thorough and repeate 
waterings. Every one interested in — 
good lawn should become better ae 
quainted with the commercial fertilizer 
advertised in this magazine. In so 
corner of your garden grow turf, usin 
the same grass mixture as that of yo 
lawn. Then when patching is necessa 
you have turf with which to do it. 


If You Want Flowers this Summer 


Many Californians forget to prepar 
for late summer bloom in the garder 
Don’t be one of them! Roses may stt 
be planted in April for later bloom 
Your nurseryman carries most of th 
new varieties and many of the ob 
favorites in tin cans, thus making 
possible for you to transplant at a 
time of year. Among the Hybrid Te 
we have some wonderful varieties whiek 
bloom a long time. Some of the Poly 
antha or cluster types worthy of specia 
notice are Else Poulsen, pink; Golde 
Salmon, orange; Salmon Spray, pinl 
with buff shading; Gloria Mundi an 
Lafayette, red; you may grow these il 
large pots on terrace or porch if desired 

At this time of year aphis or green fl 
will be your chief garden pest. One a 
the all-round garden sprays such as af 
advertised in SuNseT will drive hir 
from your garden. 


Plan for More Perennials 


Fill in the bare spots in your garden | 
or border with perennial plants obtained 
from your dealer. Of course, if you were | 
forehanded you have grown many 
your perennial plants from seed, bu 
even so there will be colors and varietie 
lacking which your nurseryman 
supply. Every garden of perennia 
should include old standbys such 
geums, delphiniums, pentstemons, gail 
lardia, lupins, phlox, hollyhocks, Thalie 
trum dipterocarpum, Pyrethrum roseum 
statice, lobelia poppies, salvia, colum- 
bine, campanulas, coreopsis and Mich- 
aelmas daisy. We should use more 
las in the border and rock garden 
Jersey Gem, Radio, White Perfectior 
and Mauve Queen are all exquisite 
Plant them in groups of twelve of th 
same color to give best effect, and at 
distance of four inches between the 
plants to allow for development. 4 
other perennials mentioned above should | 


— (KILL 
GARDEN 
PEST 


QUICKLY 
SURELY 
SAFELY! 






IMPLY sprinkle SNAROL around plants 
PY and shrubs to save them from snails, 
lugs, earwigs, sowbugs, cutworms, etc. 
ests eat it in preference to vegetation and 
ire quickly killed! 


snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 


1. Harmless to vegetation. 

2. Requires no preparation. 

3. Safest to use around animals. 
4. Not weakened by sprinkling. 
5. More economical—lasts longer. 


snarol comes in convenient 1% and 4 Ib. car- 
ons, and 15 and 50-lb. bags—now at NEW 
LOW PRICES. 

et it today at your seed, hardware, or drug 
tore. Insist on genuine SNAROL! 


free instructive pamphlet on pest control 
sent upon request. 


KILL ANTS with ANTROL...the method 


proved in a million homes. Kills ants in the nest—at 
the source. Safe, quick, sure, inexpensive. Ask your 


dealer for AN TROL today. Now at new low prices. 


SNAROL 


Kills Garden Pests Quick 
ANTROL LABORATORIES, INC. 
551 Imperial Street Los Angeles, California 








OR TWENTY YEARS 

“Black Leaf 40” has 
been a reliable weapon 
against Aphis (plant lice) 
and other pests whichinfest 
gardens and ruin foliage. 
Very effective. Has double ac- 


tion. Killsby contactandfumes. 


A Little Goes A Long Way 
“Black Leaf 40” is very 


economical. One or two tea- 
spoonfuls to a gallon of water. 
Sold everywhere. Write for 
free spraying schedule. Every 
gardener should have it. 

Also kills poultry lice when 
spread lightly on roosts 
TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & 
CHEMICAL CORP.,Incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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| be planted a foot or more apart, the tall- 








growing ones at the back of the border. 


Plant These Now 


I take it for granted that most of you 
have planted your hardy annuals. This 
month sow seeds of asters, zinnias, cos- 
mos, marigolds, coreopsis, double lark- 
spur, mignonette, centaurea, Phlox 
drummondi, salpiglossis, stocks, agera- 
tum, gypsophila, dianthus, sunflower, 
chrysanthemum, arctotis, myosotis, 
schizanthus and verbena. Continue to 
plant gladiolus this month in order to 
insure bloom over a long period of time. 
A few good varieties should be procured 
rather than a large quantity of unknown 
stock. There is no hurry about planting 
dahlia tubers but your dahlia seeds 
should be in by now. Try growing 
dahlias from seed this year—it’s a great 
experiment. 


Sweet Peas 


Sweet peas should have all shoots prop- 
erly trained either on the wire support or 
tied up to bamboo stakes. They should 
never suffer through lack of sufficient 
moisture or their flowering season will 
be much shortened. A sowing of sum- 
mer-flowering Spencers may be made 
now in a well-prepared trench to bloom 
in late summer and fall. 


Begonias 


If you propose to grow begonias from 
seed, do not delay another day. My 
method is to plant in five-inch pots or 
pans with good drainage at the bottom, 
using leaf mold and peat, mixed with 
sand for a planting medium. Place 
these pots in a warm place and water 
carefully and often. Many of you will 
prefer to grow your begonias from 
tubers. Tubers are not expensive this 
year and they do give you lovely blos- 
soms for your summer garden or window 
box. Plant them this month. 


Window Boxes 


Renew your window boxes with fresh 
soil if that is possible. If it isn’t, renew 
the old soil as much as possible with peat 
moss and plant food. Set plants any 
time now. Some of the old favorite 
window box plants are petunias (balcony 
or fringed type); periwinkle (varie- 
gated); ivy geraniums; lobelia; Cam- 
panula carpatica; veronica (trailing) and 
nasturtiums. 


Flower Shows You Should See 


E have been asked to announce 

the following flower shows to be 
held in the Bay Region during the month 
of April: The Annual Tulip Show given 
by California Nursery Company at 
Niles, April 7 to 16; the Marin County 
Spring Flower Show at Fairfax on 
April 19; the Oakland Spring Garden 
Show, April 21 to 24, and the Hills- 
borough Seventh Annual Flower Show 
at San Mateo April 29-30. 
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FERTILIZER 
it’s prepared especially for 





Northern California 


@ YOU'LL like the Gaviota Garden 
Guide that’s yours simply for sending 
in the coupon below. It’s your key to 
a more beautiful Northern California 
garden. » Clear, concise and arranged 
for instant reference, it tells whenand 
where to plant nearly a hundred vari- 
eties of flowers... which of them are 
fragrant... which are tender or half- 
hardy... how tall each flower grows... 
what colors each can bring you...and 
which make the best cut flowers. + It 
tells when all these flowers will bloom, 
so that you may plan your Northern 
California garden for year-round love- 
liness. It tells how to prepare and care 
for lawns, when and how to fertilize, 
and other important garden facts. And 
it’s yours without cost or obligation, 
just to introduce you to... 


Gaviora 


(pronounced “gd-vee-oh’-tah” ) 


..the Northern California plant food. 
You pay less for Gaviota than you do 
for fertilizers prepared for the whole 
Pacific Coast and you receive a plant 
food of higher analysis..prepared for 
Northern California soil. No wonder 
Gaviota-fed gardens are lovelier, flow- 
ersmore colorful, lawns more velvety! 
Send the coupon for the Gavi- 
ota Garden Guide and let your dealer 
supply you with Gaviota..the North- 
ern California fertilizer. 


The Pacifie Guano 33-2 
and Fertilizer Company 


2nd at Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, California 


Please send your free Garden Guide to: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITY 


MY DEALER’S NAME 





ons April in Sunset Land. Green hills have sprung up 

over night; gardens have burst into summer glory; valleys 
are carpeted with poppies, lupines, baby-blue-eyes and 
buttercups, and a billion blossoms are swaying in the 
breezes—count them for yourself if you do not believe us. 
Yes, it’s April—birth month of John Muir, Edwin Markham 
and other westerners who wove eternal springtime into their 
writings. It’s April, time of fiestas, flower shows and fes- 
tivities generally—let’s enjoy it to the fullest. 


Re 


Spring marks also the birthday of Ina Coolbrith, Lyric 
Poet of the West, whose true worth some of us are just 
beginning to appreciate. Coming West in a very early day, 
Ina Coolbrith literally and literarily grew up with California 
and when but a small child began to put this beloved land 
into verse and song. She was one of the first contributors to 
Overland Monthly and for years her poems found their way 
into all of the current magazines. Whenever blossom time 
rolls around, we like to think of how the school children ob- 
served one of Miss Coolbrith’s last birthdays. Bringing 
great armloads of flowers to wave as they sang her blossom 
poem, set to music for that occasion—the one that starts 


“It’s O my heart, my heart, 
To be out in the sun and sing— 
To sing and shout in the fields about 
In the balm and the blossoming!” 


Ina Coolbrith died a few months after we came to Sunset 
Land. We never knew her personally, but through her 
poems we have come to love her dearly. Imagine, then, the 
thrill we had last week when a good friend sent us a first 
edition of Miss Coolbrith’s first book of poems, published in 
1895. But even that precious book, together with “Wings of 
Sunset” published after her death, fails to give us a complete 
picture of her life. If any of you knew Miss Coolbrith per- 
sonally, won’t you write us all you can about her? It will 
help us to piece together the fragments we now have of her 
life story. 


* * 


While our typewriter is tuned to talk of spring and poetry, 
we should like to tell you about a new anthology of verse— 
our own. For a long time we have grumbled about every 
book of collected poetry because some of our best loved 
poems were always omitted. Accordingly, we had a book 
publisher make up for us a neat volume of blank pages, 
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bound in leather, with the words, “My Own Anthology of 
Verse” lettered in near-gold on the cover. It stands on the 
bookshelf among our other books of poetry and in it from 
time to time we shall copy our favorites. Of course it is just 
a glorified scrap book, but we do rather like the idea. 


x* * 


Still speaking of books, we want to mention two that have 
just moved in on our western book shelf (books written by 
westerners). One ig “Bells, Their History and Romance’ 
by Gouverneur Morrison, published by J. F. Rowney Press, 
Santa Barbara. In “Bells” the author has collected dozens 
of famous old poems and stories about bells and put the 
together in this comprehensive volume. In turn the Rowney 
Press has clothed these songs and stories in beautiful type 
illustrated them with fine etchings, and bound the pages 
together in a de luxe art binding richly embossed in sof 
colors. Everything about the book—even to the lettering 
of the title on the cover—has been done with that exquisite 
care which is the essence of art. We salute both the author 
and the publisher of “Bells, Their History and Romance.” 

The other book is ““To The Enchanted Canyon,” a fairy 
story for small children by Homer H. Mitten. Suttonhouse, 
with offices in Los Angeles and San Francisco, is responsible 
for the publishing. Here again is an artistic book, whim 
sically written, well printed and exquisitely illustrated with 
fantastic water color sketches. The scene of this little story 
is laid in Mendocino County—every acre of which seems to 
us an “enchanted canyon,” especially in late spring when 
the rhododendrons are in bloom. Make it a point to see 
both of these books at your library or local book store. Both 
are evidence that our western book publishers are turning 
out some beautiful books this year. Incidentally, we have 
compiled a list of western book publishers which is yours if 
you wish it. 


x * 


Because April is such an enchanted month here in Sunset 
Land, we have tried to make this April SUNSET just as spring- 
like, just as flowery as possible. When we say “flowery” 
we do not mean to compare the magazine to a frail, fragile, © 
ephemeral posy, but more to a brave little blossom that has 
lived through a biting winter of depression and now blossoms 
forth in joy and happiness, fairly bursting with pride that 
it is so full of good things. We hope that in these pages you 
will find many a message of courage, helpfulness, beauty and 
joy in living. That is our dream for this and for every other 
issue of SuNsET Magazine.—The Editors. 
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Recipe \ 
for the trip of a lifetime 
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1. As little as *100 
2. The World’s Fair 
3. The urge to go 
4. Southern Pacific 


DIRECTIONS: To the urge to go, add a two weeks’ va- 
cation. Then mail the coupon. We will show you how you 
can make the trip of a lifetime to the World’s Fair for as 
little as $100, including expenses in Chicago. We will show 
you how by going East on one Southern Pacific route and 
returning on another you can see a different part of the 
United States each way and double the enjoyment of your 
trip. We will give you full details of our new “Meals Select” 
—complete luncheons and dinners for 80¢ to $1.25 and 
breakfasts for 50¢ to 90¢. 


HERE ARE THE ROUNDTRIP FARES THAT WILL BE IN EFFECT 
FROM MOST PACIFIC COAST POINTS: 
2l-day— 21-day— FIRST CLASS 
ROUNDTRIP TO Goodin inTourist 21-day Oct. 31 


Coaches Sleepers limit limit 


CHICAGO *60.50 *70.50 °80.50 *90.30 


On sale every day from May 15 to October 15. Proportionately low 
fares to all eastern cities. If your destination is east of Chicago, 
you can stopover for the World’s Fair either going or returning. 


MAIL COUPON TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


RE a AR RR Ns | ee 


E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. SM-5 
C. L. McFAUL, Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles. 


My eastern destination Sr NN el) one oe a 


I plan to. leave about I will have——__days for my trip. 
Please send me World’s Fair Booklet and complete information. 


Name 





Address ee Be eek City 


Southern Pacific 
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FROM VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA OR SEATTLE 


LOW “aii* FARES 


MEALS AND BERTH 
ON BOAT 
INCLUDED 






HIs summer, take America’s smoothest 

and most exciting sea-vacation . - . the 
9-day cruise to Alaska. 
Settle back in perfect comfort as you sail 
past sky-piercing mountains, dazzling 
glaciers and the endless scenic wonders 
of the Inside Passage of the North Pacific 
___ Visit fascinating ports of call where 
the romance of Gold Rush days still 


lingers —- where streets are lined with 
colorful totem poles and stores are 84¥ 
with native souvenirs . - - And at Skag- 


way take the train that leads over the 
thrilling Trail of 98 to White Pass, Lake 
Bennett and beyond. 


Two sailings weekly from Vancouver 
Through rates and convenient connec- 
tions from all Pacific Coast cities. (For 
an added vacation treat include the Cana- 
dian Rockies in your itinerary.) Write, or 
stop in for illustrated booklets. 


CANADIAN C 


PACIFIC NATION 


Canada p.-.f 


And Offices 
















fee 





and Agencies throughout the United States 


Travel 
Service 


iG you are one of the many who have” 
for years vaguely wished you mig 
go on a real pack trip into the Hi 
Sierra, but haven’t quite known how t 
go about the complex problem of su 
a trip, here is your answer. It is n 
possible for both men and women 
enjoy a jaunt into the High Sierra wit 
a limited party, the tip being plann 
in advance by competent guides, an 
-our only responsibility that of person 


‘ 


Tr 


fects such as camera, fishing rod, etc. 
Complete outfits including guides, pack- 
ers, cooks, saddle and pack animals, pro- 
visions, etc., are made up for a week or 
more, and an all-inclusive rate is quoted 
according to the number of persons m 
the party. If you have some equipment 
but lack a complete outfit, part equip- 
ment may be arranged for. Due to gen- 
erous snowfall and rains, green meadows 
and full streams well above average are 
insured for the High Sierra this year. 
These pack trips, starting from Tuok 
umne Meadows and vicinity into the’ 
high country, may be made from about 
the middle of June until mid-September: 
If you wish further information, write 
the SunseT Travel Service Department 
for booklets on “High Sierra Pack 


: 


Trips.” 


The Land of Charm 
Traze! Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


What would be the approxtmate cost of a tour & 
the Orient this summer? We wantto doa Eitsle sight 
in Japan and China, and possibly stop 4 
an you gine us GBY suggestions, or do ¥G 
7 tours that might cover such an iimerary 
R. R., Salt Lake City, Utah. 





“1 


We have just received information 0} 
a most interesting and comprehenstv 
tour to the Orient, sailing from Le 
Angeles June 11 and San Francisco Jun 
16 (Los Angeles passengers use ship 2 
hotel while in San Francisco). The ita 
erary includes calls at Honolulu en rout 
and returning, and Yokohama, Kob 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manil. 
with side trips to the larger cities | 
proximity to these ports. It is to be 
personally conducted tour with a lim 
ited party. The trip will require ¢ 
days, and the rate is $545, including « 


| 





To Help You 
Get More Fun 
Out of Vacations 


* 


expenses of the trip such as steamer fare, 
first class hotel accommodations and 
meals, baggage transfer, sightseeing, etc. 
Ample time is allowed for an interesting 
automobile drive around Honolulu, with 
luncheon at the Royal Hawaiian Hotel 
and swimming at Waikiki. Private auto- 
mobile trips are made from Yokohama 
to Kamakura and the famous temples 
and shrines, as well as from Tokyo, 
Nikko and Miyanoshita. Connections 
are made by fast express train to Kyoto, 
the art and cultural center of Japan, and 
a trip to Nara, visiting Deer Park and 
Diabutsu and other points of interest 
before sailing by local steamer to Moji 
and Tientsin. From that city the trip 
is made by train to Peiping for sight- 
seeing with a local guide to the Temple 
of Heaven, Lama Temple, and such 
famous shrines. There is also an all day 
excursion planned to the “Great Wall” 
before proceeding to Pukow and Shang- 
hai, the Paris of the Far East. For those 
persons not wishing to travel overland 
in Japan and China, it is possible to 
remain on board ship and proceed to 
Hong Kong, Canton and Manila, joining 
the main tour upon return to Shanghai. 
The price, omitting the overland tour, 
is $470. The booklet we have sent will 
give you further details about this tour. 


Motorcoach to New York 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I should like a trip to New York in May by 
motorcoach. You mention the ease and comfort of 
this type of travel and I am writing to ask if you 
have any booklets on this service. What are the 
accommodations for night traveling, or does one 
Stop at hotels over night? What route would we take 
in May, and what is the cost?—Mrs. A. N., Los 
Angeles, California. 


Motorcoach travel is a delightful way 
of seeing the country in a leisurely man- 
ner, and many persons have made the 
trip east by motorcoach going straight 
through to their destinations without 
stopping off. The coaches are equipped 
with reclining chairs to make your trip 
as comfortable as possible. However, 
you will find it less tiring to stop off each 
night. Hotels are located convenient to 
the motorcoach stations. The one-way 
rate to New York from Los Angeles is 
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Sample 
round-trip fares: 


SEATTLE 
$58 10 
SAN FRANCISCO 
$8650 
LOS ANGELES 
$10150 


Optional 
ALASKA Side-Trip 
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OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


N everything, including cost, al] of America’s sum- 
mer vacations can be measured against this one! 


1—A sea-trip from Vancouver to Prince Rupert, 
600 miles up the mountain-rimmed Inside Passage, with scarcely a ripple 
the entire way. 2—A train tour through the historic totem-pole country, the 
mystic Skeena River valley, and into Jasper, the world’s largest National 
Park. And 3—a “last lap” bringing you back past cloud-swept Mt. Robson, 
highest peak in the Canadian Rockies, down through the Thompson and 
Fraser River canyons and into Vancouver again. 


Two-weeks, round trip from home and back, does it, including a few days 
for play at Jasper! Unexcelled golf here—swimming, motor trips, hiking 
and saddle tours, Swiss-guided climbing trips, trout fishing in Maligne Lake, 
canoeing, and the informal luxury of Jasper Park Lodge. (Rates as low as 
$7 a day, Canadian funds, including room and meals, with a 10% discount 
for two weeks or more.) 


Ask now for full details. It’s America’s greatest scenic vacation. Free 
descriptive folders picture the Canadian Rockies in color. 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 
Jo Everywhere in Canada 


SAN FRANCISCO: 
648 Market Street 


Los ANGELES: 
607 So. Grand Avenue 


Ask about Alaska side-trip—only 4 days, 
Prince Rupert to Skagway and return 


$-2 


SEATTLE: 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


VANCOUVER, B. C.: 
527 Granville Street 





~ 


Mt. Franchere, 


National Park 
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INVITE 


HOLIDAYS? 


. 
See 


1} 


SAI L nal 


SAN FRANCISCO or LOS ANGELES 
and VICTORIA (B.C.) and SEATTLE 






Santa Rosa! Santa Paula! Santa Lucia! 
Santa Elena! New stars of the American 
merchant marine. Providing swift, 
luxurious, economical transportation 
heretofore unknown in Pacific Coast- 
wise service. 


California but 41 hours from Victoria, 
48 hours from Seattle. Unrivalled service 
at astoundingly low fares. As little as $25 
one way, $37.50 round trip FIRST CLASS 
between San Francisco and Victoria or 
Seattle. 


And your car can go along for only $5 
when accompanied by two passengers 
holding two full fare tickets. Now take 
this glorious trip. 


HAVANA and 
. N Ew YORK 


_ &s- ““&vK" ~via PANAMA CANAL, 
é — visiting 6 fascinat- 
* ing foreign lands: 
Mexico, 
Guatemala, 
El Salvador, 
Panama, 
Colombia, 
Cuba 






All First Class outside staterooms with 
private bath. Largest outdoorswimming 
pools on any American ships. From 
Grand Salon to Palm Court...aristocrats 
of the sea. EXTREMELY LOW FARES, as low as 
$145 to New York on ‘‘Cabin” ships. 


14 days from California to Havana...17 
days to New York...with opportunity to 
visit inland cities in Spanish America, 
whileshipawaits, thanks tosuper-speed. 
ONLY GRACE LINE PROVIDES this itinerary. 


Details and reservations at any travel agency or 











G RAIGESSL LINE 
San Francisco, 2 Pine St. 
Los Angeles, 525 W. 6th St. 
Seattle, 1308 4th Avenue 
Veilc:to rT na B.C.) 
817 Government Street 
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$39.75; round trip rate is $71.55. There 
are any number of interesting routes, 
but we think you would particularly 
enjoy a trip through northern Arizona, 
New Mexico, Colorado, Kansas and 
east; or via Phoenix and the Apache 
Trail to El Paso, Ft. Worth, St. Louis 
and east. Both routes offer the spec- 
tacular scenery of the great Southwest, 
and permit side trips to either the Grand 
Canyon or the Carlsbad Caverns en 
route. Booklets have been sent to you 
descriptive of motorcoach travel to the 
East. 


To Seattle by Boat 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Last month you mentioned a trip to Seattle by 
boat. Will you give me sailing dates for Fuly from 
San Francisco?—R. B., Alameda, California. 

There are two northbound steamship 
lines sailing from Los Angeles and San 
Francisco, and booklets have been sent 
to you on their services. One line main- 
tains a sailing every three days, and the 
other line a sailing every two weeks. 
The length of your vacation and the 
time you wish to spend in Vancouver, 
Victoria or Seattle will determine which 
steamship line you wish to take. Both 
lines make the round trip in one week. 
Round trip tickets are good for go days, 
however, so you may extend your stay 
in the Northwest at no additional cost. 
Let us know the dates of your vacation, 
and we shall be happy to work out an 
itinerary that will be suitable. 


Concentrated Camp Foods 


OR camping trips, hiking, mountain 

climbing and pack trips, the con- 
centrated, dehydrated, powdered and 
flake foods furnish nutritious meals 
without adding to the weight of the 
pack. Of the various items in demand 
by campers, a mixture of soup flakes, 
spinach flakes, onion flakes, potato 
flakes or dice, and carrot dice are the 
most important. These items may be 
purchased in small quantities, cellophane 


Crater Lake 


}VpAzama once held high her snow- 
white crown, 

Communing with the stars, as mountains | | 
do, 

But with a dozen other peaks around 

God changed His mind and made this 
lake of blue! 


| Since then no sky has ever been as blue 


As water in this lake, snow-rimmed and 
wide, 

A sea of mystery without a port 

For Phantom Ships that must forever 
ride! 





—Cristel Hastings. 
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PUT THEM BACK 


Save Those Dollars 
for Other Spending! 


It’s true. Greyhound Bus travel saves on your 
transportation costs . . . . even more economical 
than driving your own car. Those who go this 
way to save dollars find unusual comfort, brand 
new scenic enjoyment, and time saving frequent 
departures to all parts of the country. 


to all Western Playgrounds 
and Eastern Cities 


This year travel to your chosen vacation spot by 
Greyhound Bus and get a new conception of travel 
enjoyment. Whether you decide on the Pacific 
Northwest, Redwood Empire, Shasta, Lassen, or 
high Sierras, Monterey Peninsula, Yosemite, 
Southern California—anywhere in the West, or 
perhaps the old home town, or some place East— 
Greyhound offers the delightful, practical and 
inexpensive way to go. 


CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR 





You can’t afford to miss the greatest World’s Fair in history 

. . at amazingly low rates offered by Greyhound L nes. 
Save dollars on your ticket. Save more dollars at Chicago 
through Greyhound’s all expense tours. 


NITECOACH SLEEPERS 
Surprising Comfort and Economy for De Luxe Overnight 
Travel between Southern and Central California and the 
Pacific Northwest. 


PAC IF 


Ret: Cu )y 


Booklets and Information—FREE 


@ Send coupon to Traffic Dept. No. 9 Main Street, 
San Francisco. Check the booklet in which you are inter- 
ested. Southern California () San Francisco Bay Area () 
Monterey Peninsula [] Yosemite and High Sierras () 
Tahoe-Reno ([] Redwood Empire () Shasta Cascade Won- 
derland [) Chicago World's Fair) NiteCoach Service (1) 


Name 


Address. SS Se eee 


—— * 
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mapped. Vegetable broth powder is 
other delectable and thoroughly ap- 
reciated camp item. This gives a good 
ssortment of vegetables, which with the 
id of fresh fish and game will provide 
| well balanced camp diet. Canned 
utter and powdered eggs and milk are 
recommended for the provision 












































We Plan to See Alaska 


iravel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


| My wife and I plan a trip to Alaska and would 
some information. We shall appreciate any 
oklets you may have to send us. Could the trip be 
ade from Seattle and back in two weeks? What are 
e ports of call and are there any worthwhile side 
ips to be made?—M. L., Spokane, Washington. 


| Frequent sailings are maintained by 
yur different steamship lines from 
eattle, Victoria and Vancouver to 
aska. Under the present schedule 
ere will be a sailing almost every other 
ay from late in May throughout the 
ammer months. The round trip be- 
veen Puget Sound ports and Skagway 
squires nine days, and the ports of call 
ary according to the steamship line you 
se. Booklets have been sent outlining 
ye various services and their itineraries, 
that you may choose the one which 
iterests you most. Round trip fare for 
is trip is $90 and up, minimum first 
lass. One of the interesting trips made 
omveniently in connection with an 
daska cruise is that of going by rail 
‘om Vancouver to Jasper Park, spend- 
ig as much time as you wish at the 
vely lodge there, and then proceeding 
irect to Prince Rupert on the coast, 
atching your northbound steamer for 
Jaskan ports. The route may be re- 
ersed and Jasper may be included on 
our return just as conveniently. From 
‘kagway there is an interesting trip to 
eautiful Lake Bennett which can be 
ade during the time the ship is in port. 
he trip to Whitehorse, at the head- 
saters of the Yukon River, allows time 
or a lovely drive to Whitehorse Rapids 
ind Miles Canyon. The trip to West 


Mt. Rainier 


dwells 

/orever on a mountain’s snowy crest, 
Lver the same, yet changing as the sun 
Rides its high arc and drops deep in the 


dere saw-tooth skylines rim the world 
around, 
/orever clad in robes of virgin snow, 
hile lilies, golden pale, break through 
the drifts 
© bloom before the North Winds cease 
to blow! 

—Cristel Hastings. 
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Wear It’s in the very 
thought of Hawaii. Just the men- 
tion of her name brings an ease from 
tension, a far-away smile, a vision of 
mid-ocean coolness. 


Weave into your thoughts of this 
vacation the bright ahveadé of a color- 
ful voyage (to and from Hawaii) play- 
ing or resting, unclocked, untimed by 
anything save your own sweet will. 


Play! It’s in the spring of your stride 
up the gangplank. It’s in the mood of 
your great new ship, the ‘Mariposa,’ 
‘Monterey,’ ‘Lurline’ or the “Malolo,’ 
whose less-than-five-day passage from 
California to Hawaii, rivals the finest 
on any sea. 


Aboard, all the world making holiday. 
South Sea languor in deck chair re- 
pose. Gay life winding through the 
splendor of great public rooms. 
The fine art of living carried to per- 
fection by Matson-Oceanic liners. 


""y 


\ 
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Frequent sailings from the noted ports 
of San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

SHARPLY REDUCED steamer fares 
on premium accommodations. Special 
LOW round-trip rail fares to California. 
LOWER living costs in Hawaii. LOWER 
rates at the famous Royal Hawaiian Hotel. 


SOUTH SEAS 
NEW ZEALAND and AUSTRALIA 


The NEw “Mariposa” and “Monterey” 
with express speed and special low 
summer round trip fares, enable you 
to vacation this summer in the great 
Empires of the Southern Cross. 


You can visit Hawaii, Samoa, Fiji, 
Auckland in New Zealand, Sydney and 
. . a . - 
Melbourne in Australia, within forty- 
six days from California back to Calli- 
fornia, in the luxury of super-fine 
ships at a cost so lowit will amaze you. 


A variety of Round-the-World routes 
via Australia at attractive new fares. 


Your travel agency or our offices will gladly provide you with Hawatian, 


Australian, New Zealand literature. 
° 4 & 
“ /SQGGQWUC 
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PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST | 


Creu 
CHICAGO'S 
WORLD'S FAIR 






FOR MORE thana 
thousand miles the 
majestic grandeur 
of the spectacular 
Rockies and Cas- 
cades will accom- 
pany you. It’s the 
cool and delightful 
route through 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle 'and Spo- 
kane. See Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, 
Puget Sound and all the beauties of 
this Evergreen Playground. Stop at 
Yellowstone Park, if you like. 


No Extra Rail Fare 
$90.30 


ROUND TRIP TO CHICAGO 


From San Francisco. 

Bargains in Pullman rates, too. 
May 15 to October 15; return limit 
October 31. Tickets good on the 
luxurious, roller-bearing NEW 


North Coast Limited 


One of America’s finest trains direct 
to Century of Progress Exposition 
city from North Pacific Coast. 





Let us estimate the cost from your 
home. No charge; no obligation to 
you for our booklets and accurate 
information. Mail the coupon and 
see how low fares really are. 


R. J. Tozer, General Agent 
657 Market St. San Francisco 

Please send me booklets and cost ofa trip 
to Chicago’s W orld’s Fair. 


Name a 
Address SS - 
NORTHERN 
PACIFIC 
RAILWAY 
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Taku Arm is made by train and lake 
steamer down to Lake Tagish. All these 
trips can be made within the two weeks 
allowed, from Seattle back to Seattle. 
Rates on the different tours are quoted 
in the folder we have sent you, and from 
this folder you can also determine the 
length of time each tour requires. 


Panama Cruise 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Will you please send me information on the trip 
to Panama for $135 round trip as mentioned in 
Sunset? Does this include shore expenses? If they 
are extra, approximately what amount would be 
necessary for the whole trip?—O. G., Turlock, Cali- 
fornia. 

The three weeks’ round trip cruise to 
Panama is made from Pacific Coast ports 
for $135. This is the steamer fare only, 
but an interesting shore excursion pro- 
gram has been worked out for the four 
days’ stopover in Panama; the rate for 
this, including hotel accommodations, 
meals, automobile trips and trans-Isth- 
mus rail fare would be $52 for one per- 
son; $45.50 each if there are two persons 
requiring separate hotel rooms; or $38 
each if two persons take a double room 
at the hotel. The booklet on the Panama 
cruise has been sent to you. 


Canadian Rockies 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


Will you kindly send me some booklets on Lake 
Louise and Banff? We plan to drive there this 
summer. What-route would you suggest?—H. Y. 
Salem, Oregon. 


Literature on Lake Louise and Banff 
has been sent to you so that you may 
plan your trip to the Canadian Rockies. 
From Salem we would suggest you pro- 
ceed to Portland and follow the Colum- 
bia River Highway to Umatilla, crossing 
the river to Pasco, and from there take 
Highway No. 11 to Ritzville and Spo- 
kane. Spokane is the nucleus of a num- 
ber of interesting trips in the Northwest, 
and you will enjoy spending a few days 
in that vicinity. Banff is 396 miles from 
Spokane, via Sandpoint, Eastport, Cran- 
brook and Windermere. Lake Louise is 
42 miles from Banff. An interesting 
route for your return would be to drive 
from Banff to Calgary and from there 
to Cardston, giving you an opportunity 
for a side trip into the Waterton Lakes 





SUPPLY of Oregon-Washington 
road maps has been received by 
the Travel Service Department, and 
a copy of this map is available to 





any Sunset subscriber for a three- 
cent stamp to cover mailing cost. 
Routes to Crater Lake, Mt. Rainier 
National Park, and Mt. Baker Na- 
tional Park are clearly outlined on 
|| these maps, as well as the main 
highways of coast and valley. 
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\WELCOME 


to a LAND of 


TREASO@ 


Join the treasure-seekers who are 
sailing across the Pacific to Japan 
this year—and enjoy the welcome 
that Japan is forever making 
ready for her visitors. 


The trip is easy and astonishingly 
inexpensive, with steamship fares 
the lowest in the world, consider- 
ing service and the distance 
traveled—and the yen exchange 
strongly in your favor. The Japan 
Tourist Bureau provides a series 
of all-inclusive tours to show you 
the Empire’s choicest regions at 
the lowest possible cost. Write 
today for a booklet detailing these 
fascinating itineraries. 


Full information will be furnished by any 
tourist agency, or by the Fapan Tourist 
Bureau c/o Japanese Gov't Railways, One 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C. or Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., 1151 So. Broadway, Los 
Angeles, Calif. or c/o Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 


HPAT 


TOURIST BUREA! 
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National Park. From Cardston con- 
tinue to Babb or St. Mary Chalets, from 
either of which points you may make a 
trip into Glacier National Park. Your 
route will bring you around the south 
boundary of the park to Belton, where 
you strike the Going-to-the-Sun High- 
way. From Belton the return is made 
by way of Kalispell and Sandpoint to 
Spokane, thence home either over the 
route that brought you north, or you 
‘may go to Seattle and then down to 
Portland and home. All this beautiful 
scenery, four national parks, and splen- 
did highways are accessible to the entire 
Northwest within a week. We have sent 
you also a booklet entitled ‘““The Trip 
Supreme” which outlines this route day 
by day and gives mileage, as well as the 
location of hotels and camps en route. 
An excellent road map of Oregon and 
Washington has also been sent you. 


Lands of Legend 


O other two countries combined 

offer more remarkable scenic and 
recreational attractions than do New 
Zealand and Australia. They offer cli- 
mate ranging from tropical warmth to 
wintry chill, as you may desire; there is 
fishing to delight the sportsman; miles 
of bathing beaches where tepid waters 
burst in tremendous breakers; smart 
cities and virgin bush country; and there 
is animal and plant life startling in 
beauty and variety. No matter what 
you are looking for, these countries have 
it to offer. Four all-inclusive tours have 
been planned to sail from San Francisco 
May 30, June 27, July 25 and August 22 
(from Los Angeles one day later) to New 
Zealand and Australia, either first class 
or cabin class on beautiful new liners 
specially constructed for the tropics. 
The tour rate to New Zealand is $377.60 
cabin class and $485.60 first class; and 
to Australia $379.20 cabin class and 
$519.20 first class, including steamer 
fare as well as all shore expenses such as 
hotel, meals, sightseeing by rail or pri- 
vate automobile, etc. Further details 
are available from Sunset Travel Service. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OR detailed information and 

booklets regarding the World’s 
Fair in Chicago write Sunset Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. Be sure to _ specify 
whether you plan to go by rail, 
automobile, steamship through 
the Canal to New York, motor- 
coach or plane. This will help us 
to give you more definite informa- 
tion. Hotel rates are also available. 
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New Bargains “4 


Fun and Adventure 
in the Glorious CANADIAN ROCKIES... 


Prices are never so important as places in choosing a vacation 

trip—but when the place is the roof-garden of the world, 
then new low prices become the biggest news of the season. And here 
it is! The whole scale of rates in the Canadian Rockies is down. Banff, 
Lake Louise and Emerald Lake are linked in new feature tours that 
add the bargain lure and never could you do so much, see so much, for 
so little! Here are the places and the tours: 





Palatial Banff Springs Hotel as seen from 
its worid-famous golf course 





A swan dive into the warm pool at the 
edge of lovely Lake Louise 





The central chalet at Emerald Lake, center 
of a stimulating Alpine social lite 


‘ADD RAIL FARES FROM STARTING POINT 


—Everything in super- 
Banff latives: Mile-high golf, 


climbing with Swiss guides, warm 
sulphur or cool clear swimming 
pools—with glorious sun-bathing 
on the terrace, fast clay court 
tennis, fishing, boating, riding, 
and always interesting people. 


Lake Louise —Or< °! 


premely beautiful places of the 
world. A lake that puts soul into 
colors. A chateau as Joreign and 
as interesting as you can imagine. 
A snow-topped background in a 
foreground of brilliant Alpine 
poppies. Sheer magic! 


Emerald Lake — 


green 
gem, unlike anything in the 
Rockies. It is hidden in the wilds, 
where a central Chalet club- 
house, individual bungalows 
with all conveniences of home, 
give the effect of a quaint little 
Swiss village. 


First three tours begin at Banff 
or Field. Five Outdoor Days be- 
gin at Lake Louise or Field. 
They are leisurely tours in which 
you enjoy the best of everything 
with lots of time to golf, hike, 
climb, ride, dance, play tennis, 
swim in warm sulphur and clear 
cool waters, or just relax and 
enjoy the thrill of the scenery. 


TOURS ORIGINATE FROM BANFF, 


II 


2 Days at Banff 

2 Days at Lake 
Louise 

2 Days at Emerald 
Lake 

126 Miles of Spec- 
tacular Motoring 


1 Day at Banff 

2 Days at Lake 
Louise 

2 Days at Emerald 
Lake 

126 Miles of Spec- 
tacular Motoring 


poole 
Net 50 


, Day at Banff 
Days at Lake 
ae 

1 Day at Emerald 


Lake 
126 Miles of Spec- 
tacular Motoring 


(utd? 
a0 


Stay at Chateau 
Lake Louise, Em- 
oan Lake Chalet, 

epee and Yoho 
v. alley Chalet-Bun- 
galow Camps. Also 
Superb motor tour, 


FIELD OR LAKE LOUISE. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Apply Tourist Agents or Mgr., Banff Springs Hotel, pone Re or C. P. R. Offices: 344 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


405 Boylston St. 160 Pearl St. 1500 Locust St. 
BOSTON 


CINCINNATI 





8338 Sixth Ave. 
BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dixie Terminal Bldg. 71 E. eae Blvd. 412 ae roa 1231 Washington Blvd. 
CAGO ST DETROI 


Y. Ave. 1010 Chester Ave, 404C.&S, Nat’! Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA 
611 2nd Ave.So. 675 Market St. 1320 Fourth Ave. 
ROIT MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 








for 6 months 
ZSC SPECIAL OFFER 


The West's Big Outdoor 
Wha. j Sports and Recreation Mag- 
an ineforyoucnaaig azine. Monthly, $1.00 year. 


Now in its sixth year. Covers 
all outdoor sports; 


fishing, 


EUROPE 


VIA Sec eae CANAL 


FIRST CLASS 
FROM CALIFORNIA 


*245< vein SERVICE OF 


HOLLAND AMERICA LINE 
ROYAL MAIL LINES, Ltd. 


San Francisco - - 120 Market Street 

LosAngeles - - - 123E. 6th Street 

OFFICES eo - 407 poly Exchange Bldg. 
204 Rainier Bldg. 
Pacific Building 
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hunting, trapping, prospect- 
ing, camping, touring, hiking, 
fur-farming, game-bird breed- 
ing, etc. To introduce our 
magazine to Sunset readers, 
we will send it for 6 months 
for only 25c. 


All Outdoors has made a 
"| host of friends because it has 
that personal friendly spirit. 
I{you want an outdoor sports 
magazine with a “punch,” 
- where its writers and con- 
tributors talk in language you 
understand, send that QUAR- 
TER NOW. Sample copy, 10c 


ALL OUTDOORS, S. 721 Bryson Bidg., Los Angeles, Calif- 


rey « 


@ A popular route to Century of 
Progress this summer will be the Great 
Northern line via Glacier National Park 
which many wise travelers are includ- 
ing on their itineraries for a delightful 
stop-over. 





to Century of Progress 
Exposition in Chicago 


““ Glacier Park 


The Great Northern offers very 
low rates for summer travel to 
the east, and Glacier Park 
hotels offer lowest rates in years. 
Take advantage of this combi- 
nation. Travel east on 


Tre Empire Builder 
no extra fare 


For full particulars inquire of nearest 
Great Northern office: 
Los Angeles—W. E. McCormick, G. A. 
605 Central Bldg. 

San Francisco—A. L. Scott, G. A. P. D. 
679 Market Street 
Portland—H. Dickson, C. P. A. 
201 Morgan Bldg. 

Seattie— 

Cc. W. Meldrum, 
A. G. PLA. 
Great Northern 
Bidg. 
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HE beautiful Canadian Rockies are 


some of the most outstanding scenic 


journey far to enjoy their grandeur. 
Particularly fortunate are the persons 
who live here on the West Coast, for the 
| Canadian Rockies may be reached in a 
very short time either by train or by 
motor. A series of all-expense tours 
has been planned for this summer, with 
Banff as the starting point. Four, five 
and six day tours, including accommo- 
dations at the lovely Banff Springs 
Hotel, Lake Louise Chateau and Emer- 
ald Lake Chateau, meals, motor tours 
and horseback trips into the surrounding 
country, will be available for $40 and 
up. Sunset Travel Service will be glad 
to tell you rail rates from your home 
town to Banff, and to give you further 
details about these tours. 


Yellowstone Park 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


We are thinking of taking a vacation this summer 
in Yellowstone Park. Have you any booklets that 
| would be of interest? We should like information 
as to when the park opens, the most direct route, 
accommodations, and whether or not we could make 
the trip in two weeks —T. M., Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 


A very good descriptive and illus- 


| Park has been sent to you, giving you 
|information about the park and accom- 
'modations. Yellowstone opens officially 
| June 20, remaining open until Septem- 
ber 19. Hotel and lodge accommoda- 
tions, and housekeeping cabins as well, 
| are available. Automobile license fee to 
'enter Yellowstone is $3.00 a car. We 
| would suggest that you use Arrowhead 
Trail (No. 91) from Los Angeles to Las 
| Vegas, Salt Lake City and Pocatello, 
and from there follow No. rgr direct to 
'the West Yellowstone Entrance. You 
should be able to make the trip easily 
in two weeks, allowing sufficient time 
in the park. Yellowstone is the largest 
| national park in America, and in order 
| to justify your trip, plan on at least four 
days to see this natural wonderland of 
geysers, rushing rivers, trout-filled lakes, 
waterfalls, trees, wild flowers, and areas 
|of petrified forests. And the bears, of 
course! Yellowstone Park is also a wild 
animal refuge. A good map has been 
sent to you covering the route outlined. 





Hoover Dam 


[He gigantic Hoover Dam project 
has been visited by thousands, but 
|until recently very little was published 
'about this region and its accessibility 
both by rail and automobile. The pub- 
lication of the book, ““Hoover Dam,” by 
|W. H. Gates, ($1.50) answers many of 





attractions of the North American conti- 
nent, and travelers from many countries | 











trated booklet on Yellowstone National | 
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VIA PANAMA | HAVANA | 


THE 3 SISTER SHIPS 


S.S. VIRGINIA” | 
“PENNSYLVANIA” 
“CALIFORNIA” 


es 





See Panama Canal ...Gay Havana. A 
glorious ocean voyage... Dancing, 
deck sports, swimming... All the 
comforts and luxuries of a great hotel. 
Rates are surprisingly low. Fortnightly 
sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles of the great electric fleet— 
S.S.“Virginia”,“Pennsylvania”,“Cali- 
fornia.” See your local agent or write 
or call on us for complete details. 
Make this trip Around America en 
route to the Chicago World’s Fair. 
ROUND TRIP RATES 
First Class Tourist 
Railand water . . $325.00 $220.00 . 
Both ways water . $337-50 $180.00 : 
EUROPE ...via Panama... $172 UP ; 


Hanama Pacitic Line 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 
687 Market Street . . San Francisco 






715 W. Seventh Street . Los Angeles 
1030 Fourth Ave. ... n Diego 
216 Joseph Vance Bldg. .. Seattle 
110 American Bank Bldg. Portland 
| SAN FRANCISCO’S 
ui) largest and finest 
HOTEL 





\ Overlooking Union Square 
et ‘ ' Center of City’s Activities 


The ST. FRANCIS 
@ You'll enjoy the excellent cuisine, superb 


service and moderate rates at San Francisco’s 
most distinguished address. 


All rooms with bath . . . from $3.50 single . . . $5.00 double. 
Three great Dining Rooms — Famous food .. . Popular prices. 
One of the World’s Great Hotels. 
Management - JAMES H. McCABE 


NO SEA TOO HIGH 
NO RIDE TOO ROUGH 
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the questions pertaining to this project 
and the surrounding country. The book 
likewise includes a story of the Lost 
City, the Colorado River, and stories of 
the Comstock Lode at Virginia City, 
Tonopah and Goldfield. The book is 
profusely illustrated and bound in green, 
with the cover the artist’s conception of 
Hoover Dam as a finished project. The 
book may be ordered through SuNsET 
Magazine. 









Comments on Two Travel Books 


Russia will always be the subject of 
controversy and no two persons, it seems, 
give this vast country the same interpre- 
tation. One of the more recent books 
that has come to our attention is “One 
Sixth of the World’s Surface,” by Russell 
Wright ($1.25) in which the author, 
after several months in Russia, gives a 
brief and interesting account of his so- 
journ and his reactions to those cities 
which he visited. For those concerned 
with travel to Russia the book is good 
reading, and for those concerned with 
statistics, the author has been very 
generous. . 

“The African Handbook and Travel- 
ler’s Guide,”’ edited by O. Martens and 
Dr. O. Karstedt (Macmillan, $2.00) is 
an up-to-the-minute guide book of Af- 
rica, illustrated with 23 maps and plans. 
This guide is indispensable for the 
traveler to that country. It discusses 
East, South, and West Africa, as well 
as the Angola and Congo regions; and 
it gives advice as to travel conditions, 
hotels, seasons, dress and equipment. 


Mexico 


SUPPLY of interesting booklets has 

just come to our desk listing tours 
from Mexico City. The booklet, entitled 
“21 Days in Mexico,” outlines interest- 
ing tours by rail and private automobile 
during one’s stay in Mexico City, and 
also contains immigration regulations. 
It serves as an excellent guide for anyone 
contemplating a trip to Mexico. Please 
enclose a three-cent stamp when re- 
questing this booklet. 


$500 European Tour 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give us any information in connection 
with a trip or a tour from New York to Italy, Spain, 
France, etc., this summer? Thank you for sugges- 
tions. —F. G., Portland, Oregon. 

Information has just come to us on a 
tour sailing from New York July 5, re- 
turning August 28, visiting 12 countries 
and 25 cities. Since you mention Italy, 
Spain and France this tour will doubt- 
less interest you. The ship sails from 

New York to the Mediterranean calling 
at Madeira en route, and then to Cadiz 
‘in Spain with a short trip inland to 
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a week, upward, lodg- 
ing and meals. 


WAWONA HOTEL 


$2,5>> 


a week, upward, lodg- 
ing and meals. 
TRAIL CAMPS 

$172 night, 


—a meal. 
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$6009 


a week, upward, lodg- 
ing and meals. 


OU can live for $3.50 a day this 
summer, and sfz// have a vacation 
known all over the world! 

The Firefall, trail-riding, dancing, 
fishing, campfire concerts, swimming, 
golf and tennis—all will be within a 
ten-minute circle, with your tent-cabin 
at the center. 

There is a Kiddie Kamp, with burro- 
riding and special swimming instruc- 
tion, for the children—saddle and hik- 
ing tours up into the High Sierras for 
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BUT ITS CALIFORNIAS 
BIGGEST VACATION ! 










you—and novel moonlight rainbow 
parties, “bears’ banquets,’’ sunny field 
trips with a Ranger-naturalist guide, 
horseback breakfasts, and riverside bar- 
becues for everyone. 

This year’s prices at four of Yosem- 
ite’s 14 hotels and resorts are shown 
above, but illustrated descriptive folders 
will give you the complete picture. Ask 
any good travel agent for your copies 
now, or telephone the nearest Yosemite 
Park and Curry Co. office. 


YOSEMITE 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


San Francisco: 39 Geary St., Phone EXbrook 3906 
Los Angeles: 540 W. Sixth St., Phone VAndike 5022 
& Yosemite National Park, California 


MOUNTAIN GOLF AT 


LTS) BiESIT——ON “THE 


WAWONA HOTEL COURSE 
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Seville; a call at Gibraltar; Algiers; 
Naples, Rome and Genoa in Italy; a 
stop is also made at Monte Carlo in 
Monaco before the ship returns via the 
Straits of Gibraltar and proceeds to The 
Hague, Holland and to Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. One of the highlights of the tour 
eS eK > 6 = is the trip to the Scandinavian countries 

SS See Se eS TE of Norway, Sweden and Denmark. The 
=< SN ship docks at Rotterdam and passengers 

leave for a four day trip to Brussels and 
Paris before embarking again at Bou- 
logne. A call is made at Southampton, 
England, before the return to New York. 
This interesting trip may be made from 
Portland, including all expenses of the 
trip such as steamer passage, shore ex- 
cursions, hotel and meals, guides, ad- 
mission fees and four full days in Paris, 
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Roundtripsas ~< 
low as $240 on 
President Liners 
Via Hawaii 


and the 


Sunshine Route 


M@ake this an unforgettable summer! Sail 
across the blue Pacific to the Orient. Vacation 
in Japan, China, the fascinating Philippines. 


Roundtrip fares on famed, luxurious President 
Liners as low as $240. Weekly sailings allow 
you to go as you please, stopover as you like. 
Superb President Hoover and President Cool- 
idge sail on frequent schedule. Conducted Tours. 
Get all details from any travel agent, or... 


Dotlar 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


465 Howe St,, Vancouver, B. C. + Fourth at University, Seattle - 
way, Portland, Ore. + 311 California St., San Francisco . 


152 Broad- 
426 Thirteenth 


St., Oakland - 514 West 6th St., Los Angeles - Broadway Pier, San Diego 
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For Your Boy --.- and Eleven 


Other Boys 12 to 16 years of age 


CAMP TRINITY 


offers A VACATION IDEAL 


And what boys! Carefully selected, they will 
come back home like men, self reliant, confident, 
courageous, alert mentally, strong physically. Boys 
you would choose to be pals of your boy; boys 
who will ride, fish, swim, camp, hike, work, play, 
sing, laugh, and live six inspiring weeks with men 
you would choose and trust implicitly to initiate 
your boy into the fellowship of men. 


A Vacation Promising 
Health—Happiness—Character 

Camp Trinity, a 455 acre mountain ranch, with 
a big ranch house, horses and cattle, forest and 
stream, work and play, quiet and peace, is a boy’s 
dream vacation come true. 

Our very limited registration, 12 boys only, makes 
possible our pledged personal attention to your boy. 

Camp period is six weeks, June 19th to August Ist. 
The fee $120.00 covers all expenses, no extras. 

Let us tell you about Camp Trinity for your boy. 
Send name and address today for details. 


Route 1, Box 686 C, Fresno, Calif. 
Send information regarding Camp Trinity to: 


PAACESS «dace s COU de sce ds sselooolaeividtels daly siete 


Chey ss 0 chicos.0.9\0s 060 wa900 8 ones Ststéesscss.seeeros . 
To serve Bay Region patrons personally, Robert L. Haynor, 
560 57th St., Oakland, Calif. Phone Piedmont 6068-W 





... Thrills Aplenty 


for Novice or Expert! 


Two. five, twelve pounds! You’ll even hook them 
“still”? fishing. For Lake Almanor is famed as 
one of the last remaining haunts of the 


Big Fighting Rainbow Trout 


. .. the gamest fish that ever took a fly, spinner 
or live bait. Come to Lake Almanor Inn and 
hook one yourself. Land him if you can. 


Lake Almanor Inn is the largest, most modern, 
most completely equipped resort on Lake 
Almanor—with private baths, electricity, fire 
protection system, wholesome meals, house- 
keeping cabins or cottages if desired, boats, 
tackle, every kind of outdoor sport. And it’s 
4,500 feet up in a forested Sierran paradise! A 
delightful day’s outing from here to the won- 
derful Lassen Volcanic National Park, one 
hour distant. 


For Details and Rates Write 
Vern A. Hart 


Lake Almanor Inn 


Greenville, Plumas County, California 


“The End of the Rainbow Trail” 





for approximately $500 first class with 
the exception of coach rail accommoda- 
tions across the United States; or for 
approximately $600 first class through- 
out, using standard rail accommodations 
with a lower berth across the United 
States. The giant liner is your hotel for 
the entire trip with the exception of four 
days in Paris, and ample time is allowed 
in each port for sightseeing trips. In 
addition to the time spent ashore there 
are happy days at sea with a complete 
program of entertainment, deck sports, 
bridge, outdoor swimming pool, dancing 
and endless diversion. A booklet giving 
further details of the tour has been sent. 


Rambles in Europe 


I. Teain an 
Trish Cottage 


leh it ever been your good fortune to 
have tea in a little thatched cottage, 
away up in the north of Ireland? My 
friend and I were just that fortunate and 
the day proved a happy memory, in 
20,000 miles of summer’s wandering. 

To us, in the old village inn, came a 
shy colleen, bearing an invitation from 
a cottager-relative of an American 
friend. “‘’Tis sorry she is—the old one— 
not to come to you, but her best respects 
she sends, an’ could you have a cup 0’ 
tea with her, tomorra?” 

Could we! A prize opportunity was 
ours and we accepted eagerly. 

“Good-day then, I’ll be goin’. Her- 
self will be expectin’ me back—indeed 
yes, an’ I’m thankin’ you.” With a 
quaint duck of the curly head she was 
gone. 

“Tomorra” brought a “saft” day. The 
high green hedge along the muddy lane 
was a-drip with moisture. We tip-toed ' 














cautiously across the little “burn” 
which rushed gleefully over the stepping- 
stones, impressing upon us the necessity 
for stout brogues worn by the people 
hereabouts. 

At a gap in the hedge a cottager ap- 
peared in the door-way, a “‘hard” hat 
upon his head, as befitted the dignity of 
the owner. For a piece of land, small 
hill farm it may be, is very dear to the 
hearts of these home-loving people. We 
answered his cheery ‘‘Good-day!”’ with 
a comment about the weather. He 
encouraged us with, “Ahhhh, ’tis but 
dew from the brow of the mountain. A 
brave day we'll be havin’ the morra.”’ 

A tiny white-washed cottage topped 
the next rise, a neat stack of peat beside 
the door, and a few hens scratching 
busily at the foot of it. The door stood 
wide, our hostess waiting beside it, a 
warm Irish welcome shining in the keen 
blue eyes. 

“Ye are welcome,” she said simply, 
and meant it. 

A cozy place we found this humble 
thatched cottage, the peat fire burning 
red upon the hearth, tea a-brew in the 
brown pot beside it. Gray stone floor 
and white-washed walls—a deal table, 
spread with the blue-checked “com- 
pany” cloth, and upon it tempting 
breads of the “home baking,” of which 
any housewife might well be proud. 
White as the snow inside a delicate 
brown crust was the “great loaf”; from 
the lightest of scones a currant or two 
peeped out at a golden pat of butter and 
the most delicious cup of tea in all 
Ireland. 

A delightful hour passed quickly, re- 
luctant good-byes were said, earnest 
“God bless yous” echoed after us. “A 
pleasant journey and may you come safe 
home.” 

Now the mist seemed to blot out all 
pictures, save that of a gentle white- 
haired lady with her two stalwart 
daughters from neighboring farms, wav- 
ing farewell to her departing guests. 

Somehow the narrow lane was broader, 
the mud not half so deep. The chatter- 
ing little burn sang merrily over the 
stones. It sang of a friendly hospitality, 
in a misty green land, where a curl of 
smoke spiraled softly above a small turf 
cottage, tucked into the side of a low 
green hill, in Ireland.—Jane C. Higbie. 


Reduced Pullman Rates 


HFFECTIVE May 15 and extending 
to October 15, a special round trip 
Pullman rate will be in effect in connec- 
tion with the 16-day limit round trip rail 
ticket (standard sleepers only) between 
the West Coast and Chicago. The rate 
will be one and one-half times the one 
way berth charge, and will be good for 
berth, compartment or drawing room 
accommodations. Write for rates. 
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“Wherever you go this summer I'll be on the 
job to serve you!” Your Associated Dealer. 


MORE SMILES AND MORE MILES TO THE 





Throughout the Pacific Coast the men you meet where you see the 
‘FLYING A” Banner and the Cycol Sign are your best bets for 
friendly, courteous and helpful service. 

They will supply you with new Associated Highway Maps that 
feature the points of interest on the Pacific Coast; mileage tables, 
strip maps of main highways, detail maps of metropolitan areas, 
index of towns with population, etc. 

The Smiling Associated Dealer will check every lubrication point 
for you and protect your car with Cycol Motor Oil. Then with a 
tank-full of “FLYING A” Aero-type Gasoline you’re ready for real 
motoring pleasure. 

“FLYING A” delivers a brand new kind of power — Flowing 
Power—so smooth your car seems air-driven. ‘FLYING A’’—combi- 
nation of flowing power and fast action—instant, noiseless response 
at every driving speed means more smiles and more miles to the gallon. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


Write Associated Oil Company, San Francisco, for free travel infor- 
mation and illustrated literature on any city or section of the West. 
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Wambliska, a large, hardy, per- 
fectly formed white iris with blu- 
ish sheen at center.(Tall Bearded) 


You Can Have Iris the Year Round 
in Sunset Land 


ST TTHE great drawback of the iris,” 
said a flower lover to me recently, 
“is the shortness of their blooming 
season.” 

She, like many others, had the mis- 
taken idea that the blossoming period 
of irises was confined to a few short 
weeks in late spring. Such an idea is 
erroneous for by careful selection of 
various species of this beautiful flower, 
one may have practically continuous 
bloom throughout the entire year in 
most parts of Sunset Land. 


The Earliest of the Group 


The first species of iris to bloom in 
the new year is the Stylosa group. These 
bloom freely in milder climates during 
January, February and March. In fact, 
they start to bloom in late November 
and sometimes bloom throughout the 
winter. No particular culture is neces- 
sary although a rich soil is beneficial. 

Alata, a dwarf blue-gray Juno iris, 
blooms in December and January. The 
little bulbous iris Reticulata blooms pro- 
fusely in February and March, with the 
crocus and before the daffodils. These 
flowers should be transplanted to a 
sunny, well-drained, protected location 
in early summer to achieve the best 
results. 

The Pumila or dwarf bearded iris 
starts to bloom in early spring and con- 
tinues into May. This species is being 
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Says 
Howard Weed 


used in ornamental beds, either of a 
single coloring or with a harmonious 
combination of coloring. Their greatest 
usefulness is as low-growing borders for 
other plants and in rock gardens. 

In early April, the odd and attractive 
Juno irises blossom. Bucharica, Orchio- 
ides, and Persica are all odd and beau- 
tiful little flowers. The growths of these 
varieties resemble miniature corn stalks. 


To Bloom in April 


The Oncocyclus and Regelia species, 
together with their hybrids, bloom 
throughout April and early May. These 
distinctive flowers came originally from 
Asia Minor. The original species are 
not very hardy, but their hybrids, re- 
sulting from crossing with the Pogon or 
bearded iris, may be grown anywhere. 
Their hardiness is evidenced by the fact 
that of the dozens of varieties growing 
in my garden at Beaverton, Oregon, 
none were lost when the temperature 
sank far below freezing. The time of 
blooming as given in this article applies 
to iris growing in Oregon; when the 
same varieties are grown in milder cli- 
mates they come into bloom earlier. 


M AY 


Certain requirements should be fol- 
lowed in planting the Oncocyclus, Regel- 
ias and their hybrids; shallow planting 
of not more than two inches in a well- 
drained, loose, limed soil in a sunny 
location; protection from all rain and 
moisture for the Regelia and Regelia- 
Cyclus varieties during the summer 
months. 

The Evansia or crested iris are early 
bloomers also. These dwarf iris are dis- 
tinguished by their crest like a cock’s 
comb which takes the place of the beard 
found on the Pogoniris. A great number 
of Apogon or beardless species which 
bloom at different periods throughout 
the year cannot be described in this 
short article. 


Dutch, English and Spanish Iris 


The bulbous Dutch and English iris 
technically known as Xiphioides bloom 
slightly in advance of the Spanish or 
Xiphium. The former are the larger and 
more vigorous, but are limited in their 
color range more than the Spanish. 
These iris, unlike the Spanish, need 
plenty of moisture. The Spanish iris 
should be planted in early September in 
well-drained soil. They produce scant 
foliage and stalks two feet high usually 
bearing two blossoms. 

The intermediate iris, resulting from 
crossing the dwarfs with the tall bearded 
varieties, commence to bloom as the 
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early dwarfs are finishing and continue 
blooming into the season of the tall 
| bearded species. Most of these varieties 
are too tall for the rock garden, but are 
especially fine for the border in front of 
the taller blooming kinds. 


Tali Bearded Iris—General Favorites 


Among the tall bearded varieties the 
greatest improvements have been made 
in recent years. Thousands of crosses 
and interbreeding by professional and 
amateur hybridizers have resulted in the 
present varieties. Scarcely one of the 
hundreds now being offered by the iris 
specialists were in existence ten years 
ago. Such a great improvement has 
been made in the height, size and color 
that the iris is being seriously advanced 
as the logical national flower. 

The tall bearded class need little care 
or attention. If the following rules are 
observed, one will encounter no difh- 
culty in their raising: shallow planting 
in the summer months, preferably in a 
loamy, well-drained soil of medium rich- 
ness; water occasionally after planting 
but irrigate sparingly when once estab- 
lished; lift and divide after three years, 
breaking the clump into natural divi- 
sions. 


For Later Bloom 


Toward the close of the blooming sea- 
son of the bearded varieties, many native 
species and their hybrids such as Foliosa, 
Fulva, Cacique, Dorothea K. William- 
son, and Pseudacorus come into flower. 
These are hardy but require moisture, 
especially during the summer months. 

The Siberian species are of the easiest 
culture and prodigious bloomers, an 
established clump often producing thirty 
or more flowering stalks with many 
blossoms to each stalk. The blooms are 
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small but as a cut-flower bouquet, they 
are unsurpassed. The plants do well in 
any soil, growing best in rich moist 
ground. 

While the Siberian iris are blooming, 
the Spurias burst into flower. In shape, 
the flowers of this species are identical 
with the Dutch and Spanish iris, but the 
plants have the added advantage of hav- 
ing roots instead of bulbs. They grow 
into large clumps with swordlike foliage 
and flower stalks four to six feet high. 
They do well in any soil but will grow 
in a wet soil in which the bearded iris 
cannot exist. These iris thus can be 
massed to advantage on the borders of 
pools and streams. The standards and 
falls are slender and beardless. The 
Spurias, like the Siberian, should be 
transplanted in the fall, after the dry 
season is over. 

The Japanese iris start blooming at 
the close of the bearded season and con- 
tinue blooming intermittently through- 
out the summer. This type is becoming 
increasingly popular as the better vari- 
eties are becoming known. The flowers 
have no upright petals or standards but 
come with three and six petaled falls. 

The Japanese iris require an acid soil 
which is obtained by mixing a small 
amount of sulphate of ammonia or some 
acid fertilizer in the ground. They 
should be kepc well watered throughout 
the summer, especially before and dur- 
ing the blooming season. Planting is 





Note the difference in form between the 
Japanese (above); the Bulbous (right), and 
the Tall Bearded (left). The Bulbous 
bloom first in the season, followed by the 
Tall Bearded and then by the Japanese 
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most successful when done in fall or 
early spring. 

Chrysographes, a beautiful all velvet 
flower of richest violet, blooms soon 
after the Japanese. Ditchotoma, an- 
other native of China, blooms through- 
out August. Two lovely dwarfs which 
bloom all summer long are Jean Siret 
and Souvenir de Lieutenant Chavagnac. 


To Blossom in Fall 


A number of bearded varieties some- 
times flower a second time in the early 
fall. (See or write to reliable iris growers 
for suggestions.) Extensive cross-pollen- 
ization of fall bloomers is now being con- 
ducted by a few French and American 
hybridizers in an attempt to produce an 
extensive race of autumn flowering iris, 
equal to the earlier spring flowers in 
size, color and perfection. 

Then as the last fall blooms wither, 
the Stylosa group begin again and thus 
complete the calendar cycle for iris 
flowers. 


Editor's Note—As Mr. Weed points 
out in this article it is possible here in 
the West to have iris in bloom the 
greater part of the year. Even so, May 
—month of the tall bearded varieties— 
is Our most spectacular iris time. Some- 
where in your corner of Sunset Land 
there will be an Iris Show this month 
or next. Plan to attend it, notebook in 
hand, to study the new and outstanding 
varieties. Plan, too, to visit the com- 
mercial iris gardens in your locality to 
see your favorites growing in the field. 
This is the time of year to plan for year 
round iris bloom in your Sunset garden. 
If you wish names and addresses of 
prominent iris growers in your vicinity, 
write to Sunset Magazine. We are 


always happy to point the way to 
gardens in 


beautiful Sunset Land! 
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For the Small Sunset F amily | 


T is intended to build this little French house of common 

brick painted a modified white, with roof of shingles (or 
preferably hand split shakes) stained a gray-brown. The 
shutters are to be stained brown to match the roof or may be 
painted to match the exterior woodwork of the entrance door. 
The windows are cottage type steel sash equipped with roller 
screens which disappear in the head of the window when 
not in use. 


The house is planned to fit on a narrow city lot with sufh- 
cient room left at the side for a driveway to the garage. Upon 
entering, one glimpses the fireplace out of the living room, 
where book shelves flank both sides of the hearth. A coat 
closet is conveniently placed in the entry and at the right is a 
door leading to the bedrooms and bath room. This arrange- 
ment of the bedrooms makes for very desirable isolation for 
these rooms. French doors lead from the living room to the 
loggia, while another door from the living room opens into 
the dining alcove, which in turn connects with the kitchen. 
By this happy arrangement, living room, dining alcove and 
kitchen all have a pleasant view of the garden. 

Naturally, a cottage of this kind should be furnished with 
very simple articles. French Provincial furniture would, of 
course, be excellent. English cottage furniture, as well as 
our own Early Colonial, would also be good. Edgar Harri- 
son Wileman, Sunset’s decorating consultant, has suggested 
the placing of furniture, and will be glad to give further advice 
as to color schemes and furnishings if desired. 

This house may be built from $4500 to $6000 depending 
upon the specifications decided upon. The plan is among 
those shown recently by the Architects’ Exhibit, Inc., at 
Barker Bros., in Los Angeles.—The Editors. 
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Designed by Harold C. Sexsmith, Architect 
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Furniture Arrangements by 
Edgar Harrison Wileman 


(Decorating Consultant for Sunset Magazine) 
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Color in the Western Garden 
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A Tribute to the Late Gertrude Jekyll 


* By Sydney 


CUTELY conscious as I still remain of the disadvantages 
of having been the youngest of a considerable family, it 
now carries this compensation that I can see farther back than 
many of my contemporaries. The home of my childhood was 
Victorian; our parlor had long lace curtains, Brussels carpet, 
crystal chandeliers and a fake fireplace, masked by a fancy 
iron grid and framed by a marble mantelpiece on which were 
handpainted blue vases filled with bullrushes and ornamental 
grasses. In other houses I saw handpainted plates framed in 
plush hanging on the wall, and under large oval glass globes 
were artificial flowers, or perhaps a preserved wreath from the 
funeral of some dear deceased member of the family. These 
were the days when a winter scene, painted on a wooden snow 
shovel, was a precious addition to the decoration of the rarely 
used parlor, and in the bedroom of the daughter of the house 
were wonderful tidies, hair receivers, brush and shoe holders, 
perhaps even a gilded rolling-pin hung up by a satin ribbon, 
with large bows on the handles and a row of hooks on the 
roller, used to hold button-hooks, shoe-horns and other articles 
desirable in the day of the delicate young lady. 


oye before me a book called “Window Gardening,” 
already in its thirteenth edition when I was born, so appar- 
ently very popular. It is full of delightful illustrations of 
elaborate hanging baskets and fern stands, close relatives of 
the cruet and the cake basket of the formal dinner-table, and 
of glass plant cases often showing a marked resemblance to 
those containing wax flowers. In the garden the same for- 
mality and artificiality were found. These were the days of 
cast iron, life-size dogs and deer on the lawns of palatial 
homes, of elaborate scroll-work arbors and seats, of carpet 
bedding as gorgeous and garish as the carpets on the parlor 
floor. Borders and beds were of the utmost formality in set 
designs of geraniums, lobelias, coleus or other colored-leaved 
plants, shaped like stars, half moons, or even in the form of 
animals and arranged in elaborate set designs—what William 
Robinson scathingly called “an Italian pastrycook’s idea of 
beauty.” Of pleasure in the natural use of plants or of the 
present day satisfaction in the individual flower and in its 
use in garden pictures and in arrangements to bring out color 
values, there was none. 

The interest and the joy that most of us get from our 
gardens today are largely due to the revolt from a bad for- 
mality to a good natural use of plants led by William Robin- 
son, who still lives though he must be nearly ninety-five, and 
by his able coadjutor Gertrude Jekyll, who died last December 
in her ninetieth year. Through the writings in the English 
magazines ““The Garden” and “Gardening Illustrated,” both 
founded by Mr. Robinson, through the original “Flora and 
Silva,” through his “English Flower Garden” and Miss 
Jekyll’s contributions and her own books such as “Colour 
in the Flower Garden” and “Wall and Water Gardens,” 
—I can mention only two from many—they brought a sanity, 
an interest and an art into the garden of even the smallest 
amateur for which our generation can never be too grateful. 
Their quarrel was not with a fine formality in design which is 
often most appropriate to either a stately house or to the 
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garden on a small lot, where rectangular boundaries are 
always evident, but to an absurd formality instead of good 
design and to such a crude use of plants that Bacon’s con- 
temptuous “You may see as good sights many times in tarts” 
was even more justified fifty years ago than it was in his 
own time. 


"THE daughter of well-to-do English parents, Gertrude 
Jekyll grew up in musical and artistic circles, among 
frequent visitors to her home being Mendelssohn, Leighton 
and Watts, the two latter great friends for a girl who planned 
to be an artist, a career closed to her finally by poor eyesight. 
Study, travel, interest and participation in all sorts of handi- 
craft, were part of the equipment she brought to gardening 
when at last her activity became concentrated on what was 
to her always a phase of art. This art she practised to per- 
fection in her garden of some fifteen acres at Munstead Wood, 
in Surrey, and all her later writings—and she continued until 
a few weeks before her death to contribute notes to “Garden- 
ing Illustrated,’ modestly signed G. J.—were based on her 
own experience. There she tried many new plants, conserved 
old ones she found in cottage gardens, and even took time to 
develop her own strains of particular flowers. Her Munstead 
strain of polyanthus primroses, a selection limited to whites 
and yellows but of great perfection and wide variation in her 
chosen color range, has added to the beauty of gardens all 
over the world, and from central California north it should 
be grown in any garden where there is some shade. In large 
gardens the plants, so easily raised from seed, should be 
found in large informal groups along the paths through 
deciduous woods, even as they were in their home. 

Let me, however, discuss at more length her ideas on the 
subject of planning one’s garden for pictures in color, for 
these have greatly influenced all her followers both at home 
and in America. I have had my copy of “Colour in the 
Flower Garden” (American title “Color Schemes in the 
Flower Garden’’) for twenty-five years. It was given me 
when I was gardening on the Atlantic coast, and there many 
of the suggestions were not applicable to the hard climate. 
In California, and perhaps even more in coastal Oregon and 
Washington, the plant materials are particularly appropriate 
because of the similarity of their climates to that of England. 

She first of all draws attention to the great, the really 
insoluble problem of keeping a flower border gay from spring 
to autumn. In her own words, “To plant and maintain a 
flower-border with a good scheme for color, is by no means 
the easy thing that is commonly supposed.” I would say 
that, even disregarding a color scheme it is almost impossible 
where the garden season is five months long, and quite so in 
California, where the border is often expected to look well for 
twice that time. Miss Jekyll’s suggestion is for a border for 
each season. She says, “I believe that the only way in which 
it can be made successful is to devote certain borders to cer- 
tain times of year; each border or garden region to be bright 
for from one to three months.”’ Here I interject a suggestion 
of my own, that in California the borders or areas nearest 
the house be retained for summer and autumn flowers, and 
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that the spring garden be farther away 
where the bare ground left in summer 
by the many spring flowering bulbs in 
it will pass unnoticed. Most of the 
spring-flowering herbaceous plants asso- 
ciated with them—aubrietias, arabis, 
Alyssum saxatile, Phlox subulata and the 
flowering fruit trees which add so much 
to spring borders will readily go without 
summer watering in all but the hottest 
places. Before passing on to a considera- 
tion of seasonal borders may I draw 
attention to Miss Jekyll’s unwillingness 
to limit herself to hardy flowers in them 
and her natural acceptance of trees, 
shrubs, bulbs, hardy perennials, bedding 
plants or annuals as equally appropriate 
so long as they add to the beauty of the 
planting and extend the season of its 
effectiveness. 

In an article such as this, a book of a 
hundred and fifty pages cannot be con- 
densed or its pictures and plans repro- 
duced. I can only stress her purpose in 
a finer form of gardening than the mere 
collecting together in one place of even 
an extensive collection of plants all 
attractive in themselves. To her the 





practice of gardening as a fine art is to 
plan with plants “‘a series of soul-satis- 
fying pictures . . . to place every plant 
or group of plants with such thoughtful 
care and definite intention that they 
shall form a part of a harmonious whole.” 
This is a wonderful opportunity for the 
gardener with a small enough place to 
plan, plant and care for it himself. To 
some of us, who are devoted mainly to 
collecting, to hybridizing, to trials of 
new plants, who have gardens too large 
for our own time and must employ so- 
called gardeners, really only laborers, to 
do the heavy work and much of the 
planting, this is a very difficult matter. 
Such borders call for design in planting 
and a blending and often repetition of 
the materials in different quantities, for 
cloud-like masses, drifts of plants of 
varying size, with a conscious consid- 
eration of every neighboring group and 
a studied arrangement only possible 
where the gardener knows the habits of 
each plant and knows also what to use 
for front, middle and rear areas without 
making a stiff, slope-like effect. The 
journeyman gardener just loves to plant 


Speaking of spring flower borders, here is one that follows the highway through the Vaca Valley. 
Photograph by Gabriel Moulin, San Francisco. 
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in lines, stiff rectangles. He has to be 
stood over to get him to vary from such 
formality and to put in the plants in 
what my Italian peasant calls “funny” 
arrangements, but which is really a 
studied informality. In a small garden 
I once had in Berkeley I tried out such 
a flower border, a Spanish border I called 
it, because it was mainly yellows, reds 
and a few warm whites. 

Let us see what we on the Pacific 
coast can use in a spring and in an 
autumn border. For the former a cool 
color scheme seems appropriate, and 
certainly the easiest to make, because 
spring flowers are mostly in whites, 
lavenders, yellows, pinks and _ roses. 
Among the flowering trees we have 
Prunus Bliretana, the early double rose 
pink plum, double peaches from white 
through pinks to rosy reds, crabapples 
from pale pink to deep rose and Japanese 
cherries, mostly in shades of pink. Of 
flowering shrubs we can choose from 
Japanese quinces, whites, pinks and 
reds, the double white Spirea prunifolia, 
pink or rose red weigelias, the tall white 
broom, Cytisus albus or its compact 
cream hybrid, Cytisus praecox, and, 
where they do well, a host of lilacs from 
white through lavender and mauve to 
blue or red purple, all lovely to repeat 
the colors of the tall bearded irises, 
which bloom with them in some gardens. 
The irises are of all herbaceous plants 
the most valuable in the spring border, 
and may well be repeated at intervals 
and made the feature which binds the 
whole scheme together. 

Of course in the gay light border I 
have in mind the varieties used should 
be whites, yellows, lavenders and pinks 
rather than deep purples or the bronze 
shades, which are heavy in tone. Bulbs 
will probably predominate, but should 
be in drifts rather fish-like in form, 
longer than they are deep, and so less 
missed and more easily masked as they 
go out of flower. Among daffodils the 
most effective are not the heavy yellow 
trumpets but the flatter, more upright 
Leedsiis, like Lord Kitchener or White 
Lady, the Incomparabilis like Autocrat 
or Sir Watkin, and such things as Barri 
Conspicuous and Poeticus ornatus. 
Hyacinths look stiff and stuffy when 
formally planted but groups of a single 
color informally arranged are quite ef- 
fective and are all the better if the 
smaller sized bulbs are used. Tulips 
must be included, but selected for their 
lightness and gaiety rather than rich- 
ness. Picotee, Inglescombe Pink or the 
lilac Dream rather than dark Darwins 
or bronze Breeders. Tulips grouped 
near the early irises, such as the common 
white albicans or blue germanica flower 
with these but are over before the ma- 
jority of bearded irises are out. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Just to remind you that 
Yosemite is at its best in 
May and June. If you 


plan to visit it over a holi- 
day, be sure to make reser- 
vations as early as possible 


Early Season | 


a) TH the opening of the trout sea- 

son at hand many of the anglers 
throughout most of the Western fishing 
area are confronted with rather high 
water, and while we all usually think 
of taking trout in clear streams with 
flies, we cannot hope for these ideal con- 
ditions during the early part of the 
season. 

As fly fishing affords the most sport 
we will first take up the possibilities of 
getting some fishing with the feathered 
lures. It is, of course, useless to cast 
flies in a stream that is high and badly 
toiled. However, except in cases follow- 
ing a heavy spring rain or an excep- 
tionally warm spell of weather which 
would cause the melting snows in the 
high country to bring down a freshet, 
there are usually some places that may 
be suitable for fly fishing. 

For early season fly fishing the angler 
who uses wet or sunken flies will do 
better than one who relies entirely on 
dry or floating flies. The trout are not 
feeding at the surface when the water 
and air are still quite cool because the 
msects are not in the air to any great 
extent, and even if they were flying it 
would be impossible for the fish to see 
them through the roiled water. With 
practically all of the water insects still 
in the larva stage and on the bottom 
of the streams, the fish can find plenty 
to eat without coming to the surface, 
So to get action on flies we must fish 
our feathers close to the bottom, down 
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where the fish are getting natural food. 

For this early season fishing with flies 
I prefer a fly of the streamer type for 
two reasons. First, because its lively 
action is more likely to be seen, and, 
second, because it represents a minnow 
more than it does a flying insect, and 
the trout, particularly the larger fish, 
are more inclined to take it. In the 
event that the angler has no streamer 
creations and cannot get them at the 
nearby stores, then he can make them 
by trimming most of the hackles and 
all of the wings off the top of a standard 
fly and attaching two or three small 
complete hackle feathers near the eye 
of the hook. These feathers, which 
should extend back fully 4 to % inch 
beyond the tail of the fly, should lie 
almost flat. There is no trick in binding 
on the streamer feathers. If no hackle 
feathers are to be had at home, run down 
to the nearest butcher shop and pull a 
few off the necks of the chickens on 
display. A thin bunch of white or brown 
bucktail instead of the hackles may be 
used for making a streamer, or one may 
do as I did. Just cut a small bunch of 
hair off the tail of your dog. That dog 
hair streamer caught some big fish for me. 

While trout may be found in the riffles 
and fast water later in the season, when 
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the streams are quite high they frequent 
the more quiet stretches. The likely 
spots are where an eddy is formed by a 
rock or log projecting from shore, or 
behind large rocks in midstream and in 
the pools. Where a riffle runs out into 
a pool is an exceptionally good place, 
for the rushing water washes the crawl- 
ing insects off submerged rocks and 
carries them down into the more quiet 
water of the pool, where the fish lie 
waiting for the current to bring food. 

To fish the head of a pool when the 
water is up the fly should be cast well 
upstream and across and allowed to sink 
without the slightest drag of the line. 
When the fly is at its deepest point, 
which will be when the line is pointing 
at an angle of about 45 degrees down- 
stream, begin to “work” the fly with 
short, slow jerks. The lure will gradu- 
ally rise toward the surface with the pull 
of the current acting on the line, and 
this will give the effect of an under- 
water insect rising to the surface. The 
fly will have a very lively action, for as 
it is jerked against the current the 
hackles will fold down, and when it ts 
released the hackles will open. 

I favor dark flies for high water fishing 
because almost all of the under-water 
insects in the larva stage are dark. Most 
of the “‘creepers”’ which will later crawl 
out of the water and become flying in- 
sects are dark brown or gray or black, 
so a dark fly will be more likely to fool 
the fish. (Continued on page 33) 
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HEN Captain George Vancouver 

in 1792 discovered the mist-hid- 
den gateway to Puget Sound, and ex- 
plored the conifer-clad shores of an ever- 
green archipelago, he did not dream that 
he was giving his name to an area 
destined to become America’s Vacation- 
land. Yet today, those same blue waters 
mirror the sails of pleasure craft, and 
the same forests shade the tents of happy 
campers. 

Nowhere in America is there a more 
accessible and more diversified play- 
ground than that found in southwestern 
British Columbia. Radiating from the 
two cities of Vancouver and Victoria, 
broad roads and island-flanked water- 
ways welcome you to an Arcadia of 
recreational freedom. Forests of giant 
firs and hemlocks watch over silent 
lakes where hungry trout shatter a 
mirror-like surface. Glacier-fed torrents 
roar through rugged gorges and plunge 
from towering cliffs into the sea. 

Metropolis of western Canada and the 
third largest city in the Dominion, Van- 
couver rises from its land-locked harbor 
near the mouth of the Fraser River. 
Here giant locomotives, panting from 
their winding climb through the gran- 
deur of the Canadian Rockies, proudly 
bring their strings of shining cars to 
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meet the lean greyhounds of the sea; 
luxuriously equipped liners that operate 
on regular schedules to Alaska, Austra- 
lia, the Orient, and cities of the Pacific 
Coast. Auto ferries and small craft pro- 
vide swift service between the city and 
numerous villages and resorts nestling 
among the islands and fiord-carved 
shores of the mainland. Broad highways 
lead eastward where the Fraser Valley 
beckons the vacationist to a mountain 
playground of lakes, forests, and streams 
dotted with comfortable resorts. The 
traveler may continue on to scenic Rev- 
elstoke, Jasper, and Yoho National 
Parks, to Banff and Lake Louise; or 
north to 150 Mile House and Quesnel, 
redolent of the Cariboo gold fields, the 
“Mounties,” and the romance of the 
past. 

Vancouver and its surroundings are 
typical of the evergreen wonderland of 
the Pacific Northwest. In Stanley Park 
giant trees of the original wilderness are 
preserved in their primitive magnifi- 
cence. Totem poles, dugout canoes, and 
other relics perpetuate the tribal cus- 
toms and handiwork of the coast natives. 
Cricket and tennis courts, bridle paths, 
and shady lanes make the park a popu- 
lar recreation center. Vancouver is en- 
circled with salt water beaches, many 
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of them within the city itself, which 
provide invigorating sport for residents 
and visitors alike. A map of the city 
indicates that golf courses occupy more 
space than any other single activity. 
Vancouver’s picturesque Chinatown, not 
yet commercially exploited, offers many 
a thrill for the fortunate visitor who is 
enabled to explore its labyrinthian 
intricacies. 

So strong is the lure of the sea that 
Vancouver’s mountain hinterland re- 
ceives far less attention than it deserves. 
At the back door of the city rises Grouse 
Mountain, its crest a broad plateau four 
thousand feet above tidewater. A com- 
fortable chalet provides accommoda- 
tions and an opportunity for the visitor 
to steep himself in the widespread 
view of city, harbor, valley, and moun- 
tains. Other short land trips along Van- 
couver’s North Shore lead the vacation- 
ist to spots of scenic beauty and inspira- 
tional charm; quiet bays and inlets, 
foaming cascades, and lacy waterfalls. 
Everywhere are restful resorts and shady 
camping spots. 

To the east and north of Vancouver 
lies a rugged region of lofty peaks and 
boisterous torrents. Tapped by the 
rushing Fraser River and the historic 
Cariboo Trail, it furnishes asun-drenched 
wilderness for the hardy outdoorsman. 
Here gold seekers may be seen panning 
the sands of the turbulent Fraser, and 
weird Indian burial platforms haunt the 
cliffs through which the road is hewn. 
Quesnel, outfitting quarters for big-game 
hunting parties, is on the line of a rail- 
road with terminus at Squamish, near 
Vancouver. About three hours east of 
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“A Story 
of Canada’s 
Vacation 
Land 


By Natt N. Dodge 


Vancouver is beautiful Harrison Lake, 
a great glacial tarn, forty-five miles in 
length, glistening in its mountain bowl 
like a gorgeous turquoise in an emerald 
setting. Near its southern extremity two 
mineral springs, famed for their medi- 
cinal properties, have been the inspira- 
tion for the development of a popular 
health and vacation resort 

Deep in the heart of mankind throbs 
a romantic love of the sea. The pro- 
tected inland waterways of Puget Sound, 
Gulf of Georgia and Georgia Straits are 
unsurpassed for their variety and charm. 
Catches of salmon and trout that would 
be considered by Easterners as the fan- 
tastic products of a publicity man’s 
imagination are everyday occurrences in 
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these generous waters. A veritable 
labyrinth of navigable channels 
winds among the islands forming 
this northern archipelago, and nar- 
row tongues of the sea probe the 
recesses of forest covered hills. 
Rip tides and powerful currents 
add to the excitement of boating. 
Alaska-bound vessels pass among 
the islands on their northward 
journey to Queen Charlotte Sound 
and the Inside Passage. 

The great body of Vancouver 
Island, reached by ferry from Van- 
couver City, protects with its bulk 
the islands and inlets of this land- 
and-water playground. Almost 
300 miles in length, and from g to 
90 miles wide, this island Valhalla 
is unsurpassed for its variety of 
vacation attractions. The visitor 
may turn from tennis, badminton, 
or cricket to big game hunting, 
from fishing and swimming to ski- 
ing by merely traveling from one 
resort to another. The southern 
portion of the Island is more or 
less settled with many beautiful 
homes and prosperous appearing 
farms. The northern part is wild 
and rugged with 7,000-foot peaks 
sheltering a glorious mountain ta- 
bleland, the Forbidden Plateau, 
one hundred square miles in ex- 
tent. Here are summer snowfields 
and flower-carpeted meadows with 
warm-water lakes. Here are bear, 
deer, and cougar for the hunter, 
spectacular scenery for the photog- 
rapher, a world of alpine plants 
and animals for the naturalist, and 
many a rocky hazard for the moun- 
taineer. Here, too, is Strathcona 
National Park within whose boun- 
daries lies the source of the famous 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Five years in the making—at a cost of thou- 
sands of dollars. Two hundred pages. Only by 
seeing this book can you get any conception 
of its scope and its beauty. Eighty complete 
color schemes. A wide choice of beautifully 
harmonious color combinations for every room 
in the home, as well as the exterior. All origi- 
nal. All modern. All authoritative. All easily 
achieved; complete directions. This unique 
color scheme book is not for sale, nor for pub- 
lic distribution. It can be seen only at Fuller 
Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores. But it 
costs nothing to consult it there. /¢ was made 
to help you. Please accept this invitation to use 
it. Fuller Paint Dealers and Fuller Paint Stores, 
who now have the book on display, will con- 
sider it a pleasure to show it to you. Before you 
do any painting yourself, or call in a painter — 
you ll surely want to consult this authoritative 
work. It was produced by W. P. Fuller & Co.— 
largest paint manufacturers in the West—as a 
contribution to the Better-Homes movement. 


e TELL YOUR PAINTER ® 


After you've picked out the color scheme that you like, 
your painter will be glad to look it up at a Fuller Paint 
Dealer or Fuller Paint Store. Fuller Paints are used 
by all good painters throughout the Western States. 








FULLER 


PAINTS 
they last- 
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Campbell River noted the world over 
for its incomparable salmon fishing, and 
the headquarters of the Tyee Club, 
membership in which is coveted by fish- 
ermen everywhere. 

Because of Vancouver Island’s vast 
water frontage and the ease of ingress 
by way of the sea, it is natural that boats 
should be the chief means of transporta- 
tion. Many of the resorts thus have the 
distinct advantage of seclusion, and if 
you yearn for the quiet of the deep 
woods, the whisper of the waves on the 
beach, and the rush of turbulent streams 
undisturbed by the roar of motors and 
the shouts of merrymakers, you will find 
among the isolated resorts of the Island, 
the ideal vacation spot. On the other 
hand, if you prefer to be on the move, 
spending a few days at one resort then 
going on to the next, you may travel 
half the length of the Island over well 
surfaced highways which parallel the 
eastern shore from Victoria to Campbell 
River. 


RANCH roads lead to inland lakes 

and seaside resorts, while an east-west 
highway crosses the Island from Parks- 
ville on the east shore to Port Alberni 
at the head of the Alberni Canal, a nar- 
row finger of the ocean penetrating more 
than half way across from the western 
side of the Island. Another highway 
from Victoria follows the west shore as 
far north as Jordan River, and the penin- 
sula between Victoria and Sydney is 
netted with well traveled roads. Auto- 
mobile ferries from Nanaimo and Vic- 
toria link the Island with Vancouver, 
while from Sydney the motorist may 
ferry to “The States” by way of Belling- 
ham or Anacortes. 

Victoria, the commercial heart of Van- 
couver Island and seat of the Provincial 
Government of British Columbia, has 
been called, “The Most English City 
In America.” Stately homes, Old World 
gardens—hedge-girt and prim—quiet 
parks, and tranquil vistas of sea and 
mountains soon impress their restful 
atmosphere upon the most turbulent 
spirit. Victoria is a city of leisure sur- 
rounded by a restful countryside. It 
greets the visitor with a welcome that is 
distinctly different, typically English, 
unquestionably friendly. 

For the vacationist, whether he be a 
visitor for a day or for the season, Vic- 
toria and its surroundings have much to 
offer. The Parliament buildings, resi- 
dential gardens—some with shrubs trim- 
med to resemble the figures of men and 
animals—beautiful parks, the immense 
indoor swimming pool brimming with 
heated sea water, sweeping golf courses, 
the government astrophysical observa- 
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Trails to Two Cities 


(Continued from page 23) 








































tory; these and many other features | 
interest transform the casual visitor t 
an enthusiastic admirer. Outstanding 
among Victoria’s beauty spots are the 
Butchart’s sunken gardens. Abandoned 
quarries covering many acres have been 
put through a complete metamorphosi: 
—changed into a living bouquet of 
flower beds, rockeries, quiet pools, ar 
formal gardens open to the publi 
through the kindness of the owners, Mr 
and Mrs. R. P. Butchart. The Marin 
Drive, Malahat Mountain Drive, excur- 
sions by water to various bay and islan¢ 
resorts, and leisurely visits to the ni 
merous lakes and streams prolong the 
stay of the unhurried guest. 
Canada’s evergreen vacationland, the 
forest-clad, sea-girt playground with 
land and water trails from Victoria an¢ 
Vancouver penetrating its delightfu 
fastnesses, is an integral part of the 
Pacific Northwest. Seattle-bound boat; 
from San Diego, Los Angeles, and Sar 
Francisco stop at Victoria to discharge 
passengers and mail. Buses and a trunk 
line railroad carry passengers from the 
south into the heart of Vancouver. Air 
service between Seattle, Victoria, and 
Vancouver offers one of the most sceni¢ 
travel flights in America. 


[IE you have come overland, you will 
find Seattle the convenient gateway to 
this Provincial playland. The swift pas- 
senger boats that maintain a twice daily 
schedule on the “Triangle Route’ be- 
tween Seattle, Victoria, and Vancouver 
will take your car aboard and it may 
make the trip with you. Or you may 
drive north to Bellingham (or around — 
the scenic Hood Canal loop to Port 
Angeles) and make the pleasant water 
journey to Vancouver Island by auto 
ferry. Or, if you prefer, you may drive 
directly to Vancouver via the smooth 
Chuckanut Drive through the fertile” 
farming and dairy region of northwest-_ 
ern Washington. Crossing the “border” — 
is a brief but interesting experience. All _ 
travelers entering Canada must report — 
to the frontier customs office. Bona fide — 
tourists are required merely to fill out a 
certificate and answer a few questions, 
after which they are given a touring or 
visiting permit. ; 
Victorians say, “Follow The Birds To — 
Victoria,” but there are many other 
ways of reaching this charming vacation — 
land. By sea, by land, by air; to fish, 
to rest, to play, or just to see; whole 
families come to spend the happy hours | 
of those few precious weeks—vacation 
time. And so they are growing wider, 
and longer, and more inclusive; those 
delightful, forest-shadowed lanes and | 
waterways, the trails to two cities. | 
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Fun...that’s what driving be- 
comes once more! It’s a new 
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These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 


Rod Grod 
Cook one pag~ (Illustrated on these pages) 
ket of derries Ee Danish fruit dessert is delicious, in spite of its name which 
With water. —— ‘ 


literally means “‘red mush!’ It may be made with strawberries or any 
other fresh berries; or a combination of fruits, as rhubarb and berries, car 
be used. It is quite inexpensive to make. 


2 baskets of strawberries 

2 cupfuls of water 

Sugar 

V4 teaspoonful of vanilla 

2 tablespoonfuls of potato flour 
Chopped almonds if desired 
Cream, plain or whipped 















A LATE SPRING DINNER 


Lettuce and Green Onion Salad with | 
French Dressing 
Tuna Souffle Buttered Peas 
Bran Muffins Pickles 
*Rod Grod Crisp Cookies | 
Coffee 





Wash and stem 1 basket of berries, add the water, and put on to boil, 

When juice is all extracted, put through a strainer and sweeten juice to 4; 
taste. Wash and stem the second basket of berries, and cook them in the 
sweetened juice until tender. Add the vanilla. Mix the potato flour toa — 
paste with a little of the juice in a bowl, return all to the hot juice and 
cook, stirring until thickened slightly. Add the almonds, chopped fine. — 
Cool a bit, and pour into sherbet glasses or one large bowl. Sprinkle ~ 
Strain, Swecton sugar over the top to prevent the forming of a crust. Serve warm or cold, — 
juice to taste ~ with plain or whipped cream.—Mrs. C. J., Alameda, California. 


Barbecue Sauce for Roasting Meat 


YY |b. of butter 

1 cupful of vinegar 

¥ teaspoonful of dry mustard 

1 tablespoonful of chopped onions 

2 tablespoonfuls of Worcestershire sauce 
1 tablespoonful of chili sauce 

Juice of % lemon 

2 lemon slices 

1 teaspoonful of brown sugar 

Y pod of red pepper (ground) 


Mix all the ingredients together; put over a low fire until the butter melts, 

then set where it will keep warm. Make a mop or swab by tying onto a | 
stick several short pieces of white cloth about 2 inches long. Dip this 
mop into the barbecue sauce frequently and slap the roasting meat with 
Cich ternae, it, so that the whole surface of the roast is basted in this way. Do this at 
berries tender itr intervals of 10 minutes during the entire process of cooking.—L. J. F., 
syrup. Addvanilia. |= Bend, Oregon. 











A GARDEN BARBECUE 
DINNER 


*Barbecued Racks of Lamb 
Corn on Cob - | 
Hashed Brownor Escalloped Potatoes 
Sliced Tomatoes Sliced Onions } 
Cole Slaw Pickles 
French Bread Reheated 
Coffee with Dinner 
Iced Melons, Assorted Kinds 


High Altitude Cookies 


These are our favorite cockies, and the measurements are just right if | 
you are in the mountains. They require: 
¥ cupful of shortening 3 tablespoonfuls of water 
1 cupful of sugar 3 cupfuls of flour ; 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 


1 egg 
3 tablespoonfuls of evaporated milk 1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of lemon extract 


Cream the shortening with the sugar, and 4 
add the egg, mixing well. Add the milk and 
water, then the flour sifted with the baking 


powder and salt, and lastly the lemon extract. Flour your hands, and roll | 

a teaspoonful of the dough into a ball; press flat and place on an oiled 

cookie sheet, having the cookies about an inch apart. Bake in a moderate | 
oven (375 degrees) about 10 or 12 minutes. 

Mix potato = If you live lower than 2000 feet elevation, add an extra teaspoonful of |} 

Ree Ray baking powder, and a teaspoonful of peanut butter.—E. D., North | 

Bloomfield, California. 
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U. S$. PATENT OPFICE 
Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $115 paid for every recipe published. Address 
the Kitchen Cabinet, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


‘““Best Ever’’ Trout 


During the trout season our week ends are generally spent beside some 
rout stream, and whether the day’s catch is consumed in camp or taken 
1ome for a trout dinner later, we have decided that there is just one way 
o cook trout and here it is. 

In a heavy frying pan put enough cooking fat to cover the fish. The 
mount will depend on the size of the fish; 


isually a depth of 2 inches will suffice unless SUPPER IN CAMP 

he catch is especially large, when a greater +Bost Ever” Trout 
Seen of fat will be required. Heat the fat | pope” Chemed Onions 
intil a cube of bread dropped in it will brown Rice with Raisins and Milk 


vhile you count 60. (360 degrees). Roll the ee 

ish thoroughly in prepared pancake flour and 

lrop in the hot fat. When the fish are delicately browned on one 
ide, turn them; when brown on the other side they are ready to serve. 

Once you have cooked trout in this way, there will be no other way for 
rou. The prepared pancake flour will be seasoning enough, and the fact 
shat the fish cooks both inside and outside at the same time cuts the 
ooking time in half and thus insures the retention of delicacy of both 
exture and flavor. 

All during trout season, I keep a can of fat for this purpose in the 
efrigerator and when we go for a week end fishing trip, this can of fat 
s always included in the lunch kit. After frying the trout, the fat is 
soured back into the can for next time, discarding the sediment in the 
90ttom of the frying pan.—J. W. M., Merced, California. 


Eggs and Lettuce Salad 
This salad recipe is very old. Our Chinese cook taught it to my mother 
when I was a baby, and I have never found anyone who has made it 
before eating it at my table. It is very simple: 


3 eggs, hard cooked 1 head of lettuce 
¥g cupful of sugar ¥g cupful of slightly diluted vinegar 
¥% cupful of salad oil Salt to taste 
While the eggs are still warm, peel and remove 
he yolks from the whites. Put the whites Seay ciecee 
away to chill. Put the warm yolks in a soup a 
late with the sugar and mash to a smooth | sr ncedeanae ete Sy san 
yaste. Blend in the salad oil a little at a time, Date Souffle Coffee 


chen put away to chill. At serving time, shred 
che crisp lettuce in a salad bowl, and add the egg whites cut in coarse 
pieces. Add the diluted vinegar to the egg yolks mixture with salt to 
taste, blend thoroughly, pour over the lettuce, and serve. Delicious.— 
Mrs. M. W. B., Pacific Beach, California. 


Rhubarb Gelatine 
1 envelope of granulated gelatine 2 cupfuls of hot water 
4 cupful of cold water 1 cupful of sugar 
6 cupfuls of raw pink rhubarb Y4 teaspoonful of salt 


(about 2 pounds) 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water, while pera ones 


you wash and cut the unpeeled rhubarb into REFRESHMENTS 
about one-inch lengths. Add the hot water, Nasntuih Opens Faced :Seitlehee 
and cook until barely tender—do not over- cena 
sook. Add the sugar and salt and cook two "Rhubarb Gelatine 


or three minutes longer, until well blended. ey 
Remove from the fire, add the softened gela- 
tine, and stir until dissolved. A bit of red vegetable coloring makes it 
prettier. Chill, and serve with whipped cream. My family is very fond 
of this——Mrs. W. B. B., Oakland, California. 
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LISTEN MOTHER 
...to this! 


JUST hear Rice Krispies 
snap and crackle in milk or 
cream! That’s how crisp 
these toasted rice bubbles 
are. That’s why children 


love them. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies 
are so good for everybody. 
Nourishing rice. Easy to di- 


gest. Alwaysoven-fresh. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
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The all-electric kitchen now on display at Barker Bros. in Los Angeles j 


Plate Meals tor Guests’ 


By Bertha E. Shapleigh 


VERYONE admires a woman who 

can cook a good meal and serve it 
attractively all by herself. Many a 
woman has no maid and yet is anxious 
to entertain guests and have everything 
correct. This woman has also to be 
hostess, and that means she must be 
bright, and not look or appear tired, and 
must be able to start conversation which 
shall result in a “feast of reason and 
flow of soul.” 


Hotels and restaurants have for some 
time been serving the entire main course 
on one plate. Manufacturers have been 
quick to put out plates for such service, 
having partitions so that one food does 
not touch nor mar the appearance of 
another food. Housekeepers prefer, in 
their own homes, to keep away from the 
commercial, and so use their regular 
dinner plates, which do nicely for this 
one plate service if care is used in select- 
ing and arranging the food. Certain 
points should be in mind in planning the 
menu, and the combinations seen and 
tasted mentally. 


Remember, the first “‘taste” is with 
the eye, therefore attractiveness is the 
first requisite, and every plate should 
appeal to the eye. Do not overcrowd 
the plate. The meat, if from a roast, 
should be carefully carved and neatly 
arranged, garnished with parsley or 
watercress possibly, but never with let- 
tuce. A large, flat leaf of lettuce lying 
rather disconsolately on the plate cer- 
tainly does not add to one’s zest for the 
food. 

The old rule for serving one starchy 
and one green vegetable cannot be im- 
proved upon. 

Never serve a gravy and a sauce on 


one plate, nor two sauces at the same 
time. Ifthe vegetable must be creamed, 
then serve it in a small container, such as 
a glass ramekin, or a croustade of bread 
toasted, or a pastry shell. Personally, 
it seems to me that a container which 
can if desired be eaten is preferable, but 
either is correct. 
These plates are prepared in the 
kitchen, and both plates and food must — 
be hot when served. ¢ 
Following are some suggested combi- 
nations for plate service. Desserts are 
not given, but they are rarely a problem. 


*Maryland Chicken Corn Fritters 
Green Peas or French String Beans : 


II u 
*Stuffed Fillets of Halibut, Baked = 
Potato Croquettes Broiled Tomatoes | 


Ill 
Small Tenderloin of Beef, Broiled 
French Fried Onions Potato on Half Shell 
Cauliflower, Hollandaise 
IV 
Timbale of Green Peas, Cream Sauce 
Julienne of Carrots Glazed Onions 


V 
French Lamb Chops, Broiled 
*Currant Mint Sauce ‘ 
Boiled New Potatoes with Parsley Butter 
Asparagus Hollandaise ’ 












In plate V it may seem that I have 
done what I said should not be done, 
namely served two sauces on one plate 
But the Currant Mint Sauce is hardly _ 
more than a jelly; it is made by beating 
with a fork one tumbler of currant jelly" 
until the jelly is in tiny pieces; to this 


fresh mint leaves and 2 tablespoonfuls 
grated rind of orange, and for seasonings; 
a little salt and a very little red pepper. 
This is particularly good with lamb 
chops or roast lamb. (Cont'd on page 
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Julia Lee Wright, director of the Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau, 
tells the story back of her Friday broadcasts 


HEN I appear before the micro- 

phone on Friday mornings I en- 
deavor to bring you the best of what we 
in the Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bur- 
eau have accomplished during the week. 
In other words, the very latest ideas in 
cookery and other branches of homemak- 
ing that we have discovered and worked 
out. For the past three years, these 
Friday morning programs have been one 
of the many service features offered free 
to western women. Here are subjects for 
my talks with you during May: 


May s5th-O.tpv Fasuionep Parties Go 
Mopern. 

Entertaining in the home is still in vogue 
and we’re gathering our ideas of fun, along 
with our fashions, from by-gone days. 

May r2th-CooKING IN THE OPEN. 
When the open road beckons it’s time to 
cook out-of-doors, on picnics and camping 
trips, and here you'll find suggestions for 
making the preparations so very easy. 

May roth-App CANNED PINEAPPLE. 
Combine canned pineapple with fresh 
fruits, such as strawberries, and don’t forget 
the many uses of pineapple in cocktails, 
salads, desserts, as a candy substitute. 


May 26th-We Can Wuat WE Can. 
And we might add ‘“‘when we can.”’ This 
broadcast includes the latest information 
and methods for canning fruits and vege- 
tables in the home, for home consumption. 

All of my talks are planned with a 
calendar and the last minute report of 
just what your nearby Safeway Store is 
offering. 

Ask us Questions—We’ll Answer 

Those of you who do listen to my chats 
have heard me invite you to make per- 
sonal use of the Bureau’s individual ser- 
vice too. We want you to write us about 


YOUR problem . . I’m sure the Bureau 
has the answer. Safeway Stores make 
it possible for us to offer this service free. 

There are seven of us here at the Bureau 
not only to develop the very latest ideas 
in cookery and every other branch of 
homemaking, but we see to it that every 
request for information is answered the 
very day we receive it! I know that 
when you take the trouble to sit down 
and write me, it is because you want this 
service very, very much... . and it isa 
point of pride with us to help you meet 
your emergencies promptly. 





When the Bureau was just starting 
Safeway Stores asked, ‘But would 
Western women care about such a ser- 
vice as we could offer?’ You have an- 
swered “‘yes” in no uncertain terms and 
this enthusiastic support has enabled 
the Homemakers Bureau to go on even 
farther in developing 
our usefulness. 

How to Get ‘‘Recipes 
You'll Enjoy”’ 

As you probably 
know, that’s the name 
of my new cook book 
.... Written to give you 
in permanent form, the 
best recipes from my 
own collection and that 
of the Homemakers’ 


Sea Foam Green. 





Bureau. But it covers the whole range of 
menus, entertaining, serving, etiquette, 
allows extra pages for your own favorites, 
is indexed in detail so you can find any 
recipe you want at a moment’s notice. 
The book is the very new loose-leaf type 
with washable covers... . and you may 
have it in your choice of Chinese Red, Sea 
Foam Green or Lemon Yellow, all tissue- 
wrapped and packed in a gift box of 
matching color. The price is only $1.00 
plus 15c mailing charge to any point from 
Denver west (or 25c if you live east of 
Denver). I’ve never seen a cook book 
enjoy such instant popularity and I hope 
you plan to send for yours right off! 
You'll find the coupon a convenience. 


Till I hear from you, 


SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 


Homemakers’ Bureau 


BOX 660 OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mrs. Julia Lee Wright 

Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau 

Oakland, California 

Dear Mrs. Wright: Enclosed is $1.00 plus (15c-25c) for which 
I wish you would send me your new cook book, Recipes You'll 
Enjoy. I should like my copy in Chinese Red 
eee Yours very truly, 


.., Lemon Yellow..., 
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Plate Meals Brighten the i 
e ur . 
E | \ i \ NAT (Continued from page 28) Lighten es job can be 


’ Instead of 





: : ur 
AVERAGES 3 FT. 3 IN. In plate J, the Maryland ficken Ge | Weeseeere haehia wie ee | 
easy, as it is baked and not fried. The hands — US in brightens 
OF RAIN YEARLY! chicken is cut into pieces for serving, how ie ae clean 
then rolled in seasoned flour and dipped wi reow stains. ce 
into melted butter. In a baking pan lay No germs. hye gets, stops | 
pieces of bacon, and on them place the where a brush 2 eatening your 
chicken; cook for thirty minutes in a smelling 4m 
moderately hot oven. Remove pan. health’ Flush is easy: i 
Cover chicken with soft fine white bread Sani pit in the bowl (fo | 
sprinkle a he can)— 
crumbs, lay a strip of bacon on each low directions Orjone! You've 
piece, return to oven, and bake until flush— 34 ype toilet. -YOUse 
crumbs are brown and bacon is crisp. Sa aeae your wor® . 
In the meantime, make one or two cup- eee o smells; no bag 
fuls of white sauce, using part cream if oil! Sani-Flush can | 
possible. Serve a piece of chicken, on plumbing. drug, and hard- 1 
which is put two or three tablespoonfuls At groce 25c. (Another ! 
of the sauce, and on top a strip of bacon, Were ch use—cleaning ~~ | 
on each plate. One corn fritter if large, oe rie radiators. Directio | 
and two if small for each plate. Be can.) 


The Stuffed Fillets of Halibut are e h 
made as follows. Have the halibut Sqni-F lus 
steaks cut about half an inch thick. Cut sET BOWLS 
the pieces on each side of bone out, and CLEANS ors SCOURING 
remove skin—each slice giving four wiTHoU 
fillets. Lay these fillets on a plate, 
sprinkle with salt, pepper and lemon 
juice, and allow to stand while the stuff- 
ing is made. Finely chop canned or 
fresh mushroom caps; for each cupful 
of chopped mushrooms allow two table- 
spoonfuls of butter, one tablespoonful 
of flour, and one half cupful of cream or 

8 OUT OF EVERY 10 evaporated milk. Season well with salt, 
CINCINNATI WOMEN USE paprika and a slight grating of nutmeg. 


Cook mushrooms in the butter, add the 
MORTON’S SALT BECAUSE flour and seasonings, and cook five 


minutes, being careful not to brown. 
Add cream and cook until thickened. 
Cool, spread half the fillets with this 
mixture, lay the others on top; place in 
buttered baking pan, and bake slowly 
for 25 minutes. When ready to serve, 


place the fillets on plate, garnish with Why Tolerate Pimples 
parsley and radishes cut like a rose. 


eee : and Blackheads when 
In earlier issues of SUNSET, reference 


was made to a book on Herbs by Mrs. CUTICURA 


| Fox, such book to be published later. Quickly Relieves Them 
The book is just out:—“‘Gardening with Price 2c. each. Sample free. 

Herbs for Flavor and Fragrance,” by A eee 

Helen Morgenthau Fox. The book is 
profusely illustrated, has 312 pages and i4sheyel ava) 
a large bibliography. The price is $3.50 
and it is published by The MacMillan 
|'Company. It may be ordered through 
| the Book Department of SuNSET. 








Fountain Square and Carew Tower, Cincinnatr 























FROM KEROSENE 
Ideal for Cabins, 
Camping 6 
THE ALADDIN LAMP gives as 
much light as 10 ordinary lamps. 
Clean, odorless simple and safe. 


Unequalled for economy. Lowest 
price at which 











this lamp has 

elver rold. § > SS 
to take along a can or two of caramel| O N L Y go SHADE AND TRIPOD EXTRA 
pudding on the week end trip. It is 


Look for this seal when buying made by placing a can of sweetened | ZN QUe yam atera ne ancl eevee Teele 
iodized salt and thus avoid get- |condensed milk in a pan of boiling 


tat 
lata ting one pprased aa wodine water and keeping the water at boiling MM A NN ; i 5 ie yay M Py (@) 
mi CS eT ae Oe point for 24% or 3 hours. When ready o 


Nw to eat, simply open the can and serve—| WAIRR ARAN TAG Me LOL RO) Ta 








| Three Kinds of 
Strawberry Jam 


f is almost as much fun to make jams 
and jellies as to eat them, when good, 
reliable recipes are followed. Take your 
choice of the following, or better yet, 
make them all, and then repeat the one 
you like best. 





: Old-Fashioned Strawberry Sunshine 


Hull and wash 4 cupfuls of fine, large, 
very ripe berries. Add 4 cupfuls of sugar 
and 2 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice and 
heat slowly, stirring to prevent burning, 
until boiling point is reached, then boil 
rapidly for 8 to 10 minutes. Pour out 
into shallow platters, cover with panes 
of glass (propped up a bit to allow for 
evaporation) or with thin cheesecloth or 
netting, and set where it will receive hot 
sunshine all day. Stir or turn the berries 
occasionally, and bring into the house 
at night. Two days of sunshine are 
usually sufficient to cook berries and 
syrup to proper thickness. Pack cold 
into sterile jars or glasses, seal with 
parafhn, and store in a dark place. 


Apricot-Strawberry Jam 


Liquid fruit pectin, which can be 
bought at any grocery store, takes all 
guesswork and doubt out of jam and 
jelly making. The apricots may be 
omitted, and 4 cupfuls of berries used 
in this excellent new-fashioned recipe. 


2 cupfuls of crushed apricots 

2 cupfuls of crushed strawberries 

Juice of 1 lemon 

7 cupfuls of sugar 

% cupful of liquid fruit pectin 

Use only fully ripened fruit. Wash 

but do not peel the apricots. Simply cut 
into small pieces and crush thoroughly. 
Hull and wash berries, and mash thor- 
oughly. Measure fruits into a large 
kettle, and add the lemon juice and 
sugar. Bring quickly to boiling, and 
boil rapidly for just 1 minute. Remove 
kettle from heat, stir in the liquid fruit 
pectin, and stir and skim for 5 minutes 
to prevent floating of fruit. (A rubber 
plate scraper is much more convenient 
than a spoon for skimming jam or jelly 
without waste.) Pour quickly into hot 
glasses, and cover with a film of hot 
parafin. When cool, add more paraffin 
to make a layer ]4 inch thick. 


Grandmother’s Strawberry Preserves 


This recipe, which comes from Mrs. 
William O’Brien of Glendale, California, 
makes a little over 2 pints of excellent 
preserves. 

4 cupfuls of strawberries, washed and hulled 


5 cupfuls of sugar 
3 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 


Gently mix the ingredients, bring 
‘slowly to boiling, then boil rapidly for 
II minutes, timing from beginning of 
actual boiling. Pack carefully into clean, 
hot jars, and seal immediately.—G.A.C. 
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LIKE 7.. 


HOUSANDS of men and women agree! 
This crispy, golden-flaked cereal is the 
finest-tasting breakfast dish they know. 

But more than that, for years Post’s Bran 
Flakes has been professionally recommended as 
precaution against constipation that comes 
from lack of bulk in the diet. A dangerous 
condition that is often the unsuspected cause 
of listlessness, ‘‘low’’ spirits, ill health. 





A safe, effective regulator 


Post's Bran Flakes helps to protect you agi inst 
this insidious trouble. For it provides neces- 
sary bulk, and thus helps to prevent intestinal 
sluggishness and to insure normal elimination 
of food wastes. It is also rich in phosphorus, 
iron and Vitamin B. 

That is why you, and your children, too, 
should have Post's Bran Flakes regularly, on 
this health program: Plenty of exercise and 
sleep . . . water between me: als... milk, fresh 
fruits tee vegetables in your diet. And a daily 
helping of Post's Bran Flakes. 


Make this two-week test 


Try this health program for two wecks. Start 


eating Post’s Bran Flakes at once—today—and 
see how easily it helps to keep you regular and 
feeling fine. You will love it . . . served plain, 


or with fruits or berries. 
Post’s Bran Flakes is a product of General 
Foods. Your grocer has it. 
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You find it only in the genuine Log 
Cabin Syrup—this special North 
Woods maple goodness that all men 
love. And it has just the right body to 
transform pancakes and waffles into a 
tender breakfast treat. Be sure to get 
some today! Children love the funny 
little people on the Log Cabin Tin. 
A product of General Foods. 





You will like the new 


Moore 
Aluminum Push-Pins 


To Hang Up Things 
Can be inserted in walls with or without 
a hammer 
6 for 10c. at all dealers 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 








A Tip for Travelers — = 


the finest Hotel in the Northwest 





va: OLYMPIC 


Frank W. Hull, Manager 


The Olympic appeals to all classes of travelers 
—the business man, the commercial traveler 


and the tourist. It has 1000 rooms with bath 
and is situated in the heart of the theatre dis- 
trict and shopping center. It has a reputation 
for friendly hospitality, excellent food at 
moderate prices, and splendid service. 


Nate Alas 
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Sunset 


F course, I wouldn’t brag about my 

cooking, but when I am out on the 
range (Kitchen) the family looks for- 
ward to a treat or a tragedy. To make 
good I make every effort to bring home 
the bacon. 

Not that bacon is the only thing I can 
cook. Oh dear no. But speaking of 
bacon I enjoyed reading the article on 
the subject of frying bacon, in the March 
issue of SuNsET, by Dean B. Gregg, who 
by the way, must be the first Kitchen 
Ranger. I haven’t tried out his sugges- 
tions as yet and hesitate somewhat to 
do so as our family, which is small, does 
not eat fried bacon often enough to keep 
the pan of bacon fat from becoming 
rancid. But when I do fry bacon I have 
my own pet way of doing it as we are 
particular at our house how it should 
come to the table. We do not like it too 
crisp. I put the bacon on in a cold fry- 
ing pan, turn the gas low and let it cook 
gradually. It does not need constant 
watching this way, neither does it take 
very long to cook. If I fry eggs in the 
fat it is also with the fire turned low. 

For a variation in bacon and eggs try 
this: Cut bacon into very small bits, put 
in frying pan over a slow fire and when 
cooked drain most of the grease from the 
pan. While bacon is cooking whip to- 
gether with a fork the desired number 
of eggs with a tablespoonful of milk to 
each two eggs, season with salt and 
pepper and have ready for use. Scramble 
this in the frying pan over a LOW fire— 
it must not cook too fast. The thing to 
watch is that there be not too much 
grease, yet have enough so eggs won’t 
stick to the pan. If heat is low, no 
difficulty should be encountered in ob- 


| taining a dish of bacon and eggs A la 


Different. Garnish with parsley or 
lettuce. Variations can be had by sub- 
stituting ham for bacon, but that seems 


| to make an entirely different dish. 


But, ladies, do not think for a minute 
that bacon and eggs are the extent of a 
Kitchen Ranger’s repertoire. Why, we 
even make salads, cakes, biscuits and so 
forth and et cetera. And what’s more 
we do the dishes afterwards. Our motto 
is: clean up the debris at once; otherwise 
the Snoopers will learn how it is done. 


| (Kitchen Snoopers is the ladies’ auxiliary 


_ of the Kitchen Rangers). 


And oh, how 
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Club 


we like a good salad. A meal is not com-— 
plete without a salad. With greenstuff — 
as cheap as it is, a great variety is avail- 


able. ; | 






And that reminds me of something; 
The success of a salad as well as of any 
other dish depends on proper propor- 
tions. 


accurate and do not put in too much or 


too little of any of the ingredients; have ~ 
the right proportions to obtain the de- 


sired results. A modest little salad 
quick to prepare is the following: Chop 
fine a small, tender and fresh cabbage. 
Squeeze the juice of a lemon on the cab- 
bage while chopping. Sprinkle a spoon- 
ful of sugar over this and give it a dash 


of pepper and salt. (Not too much salt). 


That’s all there is to it, except that the 
right proportions of lemon and sugar 
can only be determined by tasting. I 
like a good old wooden chopping bowl 
for this. 

One more recipe and I'll call it a day. 
We like our beans. There are many ways 
of cooking beans, but the one which 
calls our Kitchen Ranger into action and 
makes him a popular man, for a while at 
least, is ‘“Frijoles con carne molida.” 
Soak pink beans over night. Next day, 
after rinsing the beans put them on the 


stove to simmer all day, or to cook until , 


tender. Have plenty of water and put 
in a small chunk of salt pork, a small 
onion finely minced, and a little minced 
green pepper if desired. I like these 
minced so they entirely cook up. 

In the evening make patties of ground 
round steak or hamburger, season and 
fry to a nice brown in a Dutch oven or 
a large frying pan. (A clove of garlic 
can be rubbed on the hot frying pan, or 
minced and cooked with the beans. 
This is optional, of course, but if used in 
moderation it improves the dish.) Re- 
move the salt pork, pour beans over 


meat, add a small can of tomato sauce, | 


a teaspoonful of ground chili pepper and 
a half teaspoonful of ground comino and 


let simmer until ready to serve. Obtain | 


the comino and ground sweet chili from 
a Mexican store that deals in these 
things. Comino is known as cumin seed 


in English and is a necessary ingredient | 
to get the right flavor, but be careful | 


not to put in too much. Start out with 


I believe that that is one of the - 
most important rules of cooking—be — 








DRESSINGS 
With this fine oil! 


RISP, FRESH VEGETABLES... 
C or deliciously refreshing fruits 
are ideal foundations for tempting 
salads. But it is important to have the 
proper dressing for each salad...a 
dressing that brings out the various 
flavors and blends them into delec- 
table tastiness. Whether your prefer- 
ence is for French Dressing...Russian 
Dressing... Mayonnaise...or Cooked 
Salad Dressing...the basic ingredient 
is the oil. Try Globe “Al” Oil...a 
new kind of oil... pure sesame... it 
blends perfectly in all salad dress- 
ings...and a mayonnaise made with 
it will not separate. Globe‘‘Al’’ Oil is 
not only the finest salad oil you can 
buy...it is equally good for every cu- 
linary purpose...imparting a delicate 
flavor to all bakings and fried foods. 


Globe ‘‘A1” Oil comes in pint 
and quart bottles and in quart, 
half gallon and gallon cans 
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a teaspoonful of chili and half as much 
comino, cook a little and taste. Add 
more if you think necessary. If your 
ultimate consumers like onion, have a 
bowl of finely chopped sweet onion on 
the table and sprinkle this, raw, on the 
dish as it is served. 

I believe men cooks are more venture- 
some than women. They will experi- 
ment more, and thus new dishes are born. 
For instance: there was that time when 
the Kitchen Ranger was invited to bring 
home some fish—at his own request. 
(Our Kitchen Snooper grew up in Kan- 
sas and is fish conscious). He was per- 
mitted to assist and was commissioned 
to make some Sauce Tartare—that’s 
Kansas for tartar sauce. Alas, some of 
the ingredients were lacking, but there 
was a bottle of sweet relish in the ice box. 
So, when the K. S. was not looking, the 
K. R. put a small spoonful of relish with 
a large spoonful of mayonnaise, and 
presto! the tartar sauce was ready. And 
was it good? Try it on your piano some 
time. It can be made on a moment’s 
notice. 

Some other time, if permitted, I’ll tell 
you how we make our clam chowder. 
My extreme modesty keeps me from 
telling you how good it is, but I have 
been told that as a cook I rank among the 
rankest. Trusting these credentials will 
admit me to the ranks of Kitchen 
Rangers, I unhesitatingly and unflinch- 
ingly offer myself as a candidate. 


—Chas. L. Overshiner. 


Trout Fishing 


(Continued from page 21) 


While I dislike to cast a fly with a 
weighted line, it is sometimes advisable 
to attach a very small split shot to the 
leader above the fly to get the lure down 
deep enough in a swollen stream. 

If flies will not get results, then the 
angler who wishes to use artificial lures 
can attach a small spinner, size 3/0 up 
to 1/0 for the smaller streams, and No. 1 
or No. 2 for the rivers. As with flies, 
the spinner should be fished deep to get 
strikes, for the fish are seldom found 
far from the bottom. To get the re- 
volving blade down close to the bottom 
the cast should be made up and across 
the current. A split shot or two can be 
used on the leader a foot or two above 
the spinner where the current is quite 
strong. 

For bait fishing there is nothing better 
than the stream insects. Such “bugs” 
as helgramites and case worms, found 
under the rocks of all streams, are the 
natural food of trout at this time of 
the year. 

As with flies and spinners, bait should 
be fished deep. The closer to the bottom 
the better even though a hook is occa- 
sionally lost when it fouls on a rock. 
Cast upstream and across rather than 
downstream, as the bait will sink deeper 
than when cast down with the current. 
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CHILDREN love 


BISCUITS 


...ano they’re 50 easily made 


IPING hot biscuits...the child- 

ren’s favorite, dad’s favorite 
and...after you’ve tried the Globe 
“A1” kind...your favorite, too. For 
now there’s no task to making bis- 
cuits. You simply add liquid to 
Globe“A1” Complete Biscuit Flour 
to have a much finer biscuit dough 
than could be mixed otherwise. 
You could not select betteringred- 
ients and you could not mix them 
together nearly as well as Globe 
does it for you. You'll be amazed 
to find how easy it is to make per- 
fect biscuits with Globe“A1’’Com- 
plete Biscuit Flour. Look for the 
free theater ticket in the top of 
every package...a fully paid ad- 
mission for children under 12 or 
a partly paid admission to anyone 
over that age... good at nearly 300 
theaters throughout California. 

HEAR 

“Globe Headlines” 
8 P.M.—Tues., Wed., 


Thurs. and Fri.—Don 
Lee Chain 
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COMPLETE BISCUIT FLOUR 
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MAKES prize 


winning jelly 
in 12 minutes! 





Mrs. F. W. Bateman, Illinois 
Jelly Champion, tells of the 
quick results and low cost of 
jellies and jams made with Certo. 


“e6 


HAT!’ exclaimed one of my 
friends recently, ‘You make a 
batch of your prize winning jelly in 
only 12 minutes or less after your fruit 
is prepared?’ 

““ *Yes,’ I replied. ‘I always use 
Certo and the fail-proof Certo recipes, 
and so my jelly requires only 4% min- 
ute boiling, and few of my jams more 
than 1 minute. Costly fruit juices do 
not boil away, and all the flavor stays 
in the jelly.’ ”’ 

Allgrocershave } 
Certo. It’sa prod- 
uct of General 
Foods. 











FREE RECIPE BOOKLET 


8 Recipes under label 
on every Certo bottle 





MEND ANYTHING 


Amazing New Way! 


MYSTERIOUS METALLIC LIQUID 
Binds All Kinds of Material 
AS IF WELDED! 


yO silvery liquid called 
METALLIC-X mends damaged 
articles of any materialasif welded. 
Easiertouseandstrongerthan 
glue—cement orsolder. No 
heat, acids or tools needed. 
The ORIGINALTRIPLE 4, 
STRENGTH adhesive—wili f” ~ 
not harden in tubes—money § 
back guarantee. ne tape 
can save $50.00. Now sold @ : 

in over 50,000 stores. TRY Se oe eee: 
METALLIC-X TODAY. E-6001, Elihart, Ind. 










DISTRIBUTORS: 

Many territories still 
open. Uniquesales plan in- 
sures unheard-of profits. 
Write for details and FREE 





Important advance in Trap design. Simple, 
POSITIVE; never misses fire. Cleans out 
Moles, Gophers and other rodent pests in 
quick order. Saves crops, lawns and gardens. 
Booklet FREE. At dealers, or mailed postpaid $1.50 


Territory now open for distributors and 
representatives. Write for details today. 


United Mole Traps Dept. a 
Box 1857 SEATTLE,WASHINGTON 








Your Home 


Questions Answered 


My living room rug has considerable design and 
color. It is a domestic Oriental and the background 
is rose color. Would it be correct to use a plain rose 
velour sofa with this rug? If not, please suggest 
something —Mrs. A. B. S., Bishop, Calif. 


When the rug has a definite color 
predominating we usually prefer to use 
a contrasting color for the sofa. Green, 
blue or gold would contrast pleasantly 
with a rose rug. Plain velour is not very 
practical as an upholstery fabric, it 
shows spots too easily. Newer and more 
practical fabrics are damasks and tapes- 
tries; choose a small allover design that 
will not conflict with the design of your 
rug. 


My dining room and living room are to be redeco- 
rated. At present I have wallpaper but would like 
to change this and finish the walls with interior 
stucco. Are they still using the rough finish, or 
should I make the walls smooth?—Mrs. L. M. C., 
San Diego, Calif. 


In order to advise you regarding your 
walls it will be necessary to know the 
kind of furniture you have. Rough 
walls are used with rugged Spanish or 
old English furniture, while smooth 
walls are correct with polished walnut 
or mahogany furniture. If your home 
is of no particular style it is best to keep 
the wall finish smooth. Wallpapers are 
very popular just now so that a change 
is not necessary from the viewpoint of 
fashion. 


Will you please help me with my drapery prob- 
lem? The windows in my living room are of various 
shapes and sizes; should I make my side draperies 
all different so that each pair fits the particular win- 
dow or should I try to even them up somewhat? My 
room seems to need brightening, what fabric would 
you suggest?—Miss E. F. W., Roseburg, Oregon. 


It is always best to make side drap- 
eries as uniform as possible. If there is 
no great difference in the height of the 
windows, we consider it good to fix the 
poles or rods at the same level and bring 
them down to within one inch of the 
floor. If there is considerable difference 
in both height and size, then the whole 
treatment must be studied as a unit and 
no definite rules can apply. As for the 
kind of fabric to use, much depends on 
the style of furniture you are using, but 
in general printed linens and chintzes 


Peace 


See in gardens, 
In the early fall, 
Thru the windswept silence 
I have heard you call. 
On a warm hillside 
In the early spring, 
I have seen the shadow 
Of your passing wing. 
—Joy O'Hara. 











ry: 
Gottschalk’s Metal Sponge will free you 
from kitchen bondage. It cleans and scours 


with so little effort 

Ra that the tedious, 

ae unpleasant duties 

of housekeeping 

actually become 

a pleasure. We 

know that once 

you use Gott- 

schalk’s Metal 

Sponge you will 

discard unsanitary 

rags, brushes and 

other scouring 

agents. At 5cand 

10c stores, gro- 

cery, hardware 

. and department 

\ stores. Beware of 

The Little substitutes. If 

Fellow that your dealer does 

doesthe mot stock, send 
Big Job 10c direct. 


is METAL SPONGE SALES Co. 
Lehigh Ave. & Mascher St., Phila. 
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LIVE IN THE NEW 
SMART CENTER OF 
NEW YORK 


800 sunny, outside rooms. Every room with 
bath, shower and radio. Adjacent to Grand 
Central and B & O Bus Terminal... onlya 
few minutes from Pennsylvania Station. In 
the midst of the theatrical district and the 
fashionable shops. 


Nothing finer in hotel accommodations 
at these rates 
SINGLE ROOMS from $2.50 to $5 per day 
weekly from $15 
DOUBLE ROOMS from $3.50 to $6 per day 
weekly from $21 


HUD EEE 
MIN ECE AMGER 


Lexington Ave., 49th to 50th Sts., N. Y. 
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YOU’LL CHUCKLE When You Read 
This Fascinating TRAVEL BOOK 





“OH, RANGER!”’ 


A Book About the National Parks by Horace M. Albright 
and Frank J. Taylor, illustrated by Ruth Taylor White 


OW you can have this outstanding book of 

Western travel for a fraction of its former 
price. You'll-enjoy every line of lore about the 
once wild and woolly West, better known in 
modern times as the domain of the National Parks. 
A volume of light, lively reading that will double 
your enjoyment of motoring, camping, hiking and 
trail riding in the National Parks of the West. 
Also an ideal gift for a friend. 


Reduced to $1.00 Former price $2.50 


While the supply lasts. Yeur money and return postage re- 
funded if you are not satisfied. 

ee le en oe ee -= 
SUNSET BOOK DEPARTMENT 
1045 Sansome Street, San Francisco 


Enclosed is one dollar. Please send me “Oh, Ranger!’’ 
Sunset Land’s great travel book, right away. 
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Can You Manage 
Boys? 


Do you know how to win and hold 
the confidence of boys from 8 to 14 
years of age? Can you supervise 
the work of training these boys for 
a successful business career? 


If the answer is yes, then we have 
a place for you in our organization. 


Our plan includes distribution of 
prizes, the kind that wide-a-wake 
boys want. We also make it easy 
for them to earn their own spend- 
ing money. 


Experience is not necessary, but 
will help make your progress more 
rapid. You must have good habits 
and be fairly well acquainted with 
the best boys in your community. 


You are not obligated in any way 
when you ask for further informa- 
tion about this position. If you 
believe you can fill the require- 
ments and really want employ- 
ment, fill out the coupon and mail 
it at once. 
SUNSET MAGAZINE—Dept. 200 May 


1045 Sansome Street 
n Francisco, Calif. 


Please let me have complete details of the position 
you have open for Boy Sales Manager in my com- 


munity. Address me as follows: 

BS AINNE ts ivie\c sie cie'sivlere one 0'e Sialeia's)sietale, ele Pi ge saeinis's' 

BRE Mie sie cle sisieisieciawinssiasicis\scle oes falevejstetnrer a a's 
BEE n nen se es ceceneesereres Dp SRREE. ales cistotalelo' 
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are very popular and will give life and | 
character to the room. 


For some time I have been looking at upholstered 
furniture with a view to changing the pieces I have 
or having them re-upholstered. At present I have 
@ three-piece suite in taupe mohair; this covering 
has lasted very well but, as I compare it with the 
newer articles it seems somewhat lifeless. What 
would you advise me to buy?—Mrs. M. C. B., 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


For real durability frieze mohair is 
best; this is made with both design and 
color so that it would make a pleasant 
change. If the wearing quality is not so 
important then you should consider 
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tapestry, brocatelle or a heavy damask. 
Do not have three pieces all alike, it is 
good to vary the color and the fabric. 
You will possibly find it more econom- 
ical to purchase new pieces at today’s 
prices than to have the old recovered. 


In a recent “Sunset” article on the placement of 
small rugs in the living room, I noticed what a 
wonderful difference it makes to lay the rugs straight 
instead of scattering them about the room. My room 
however has a corner fireplace and entrance door; 
how shall I arrange my small rugs in a case like 
thise—Mrs. §. V. P., Bellingham, Wash. 

The principles given in that article are 
correct whatever may be the shape of 
the room—the rugs should follow the 
structural lines of the room. Conse- 
quently, it would be right to lay one 
rug in front of, but parallel to, your 
fireplace and your entrance door. Other 
rugs should lie parallel to and at right 
angles to the other walls of the room. 


My rugs are very lovely Chinese ones and my 
furniture is polished mahogany. May I use printed 
linen draperies in a living room with these articles? 
—Mrs. L. F. B., Phoenix, Arizona. 

There are a few printed linens that 
would go with your rugs and furniture 
but they would have to be chosen very 
carefully. The safer material to use is a 
damask that in texture and coloring 
seems to harmonize with your room. 


Try as we will, it seems impossible to give an 
eastern exposure to the breakfast room in the plans 
for our new home; as it stands now the room faces 
northwest and will look out onto the garden. Do 
you consider this an architectural defect?—C. M. I., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Not at all. Many people might con- 
sider it wrong, but personally, I do not. 
When the breakfast room is on the east 
side the sun pours into the room just at 
breakfast time and in sheer self defense 
you must pull down the shades thus 
shutting out the sun as well as the view 
of the garden—Edgar H. Wileman. 


Gold Standard 


(302 from the mint 
Won't keep for me 


The scented gold 

Of acacta tree, 

Or gold of daffodils on the lea, 
Or golden youth.... 

Let the mint gold be! 


—Kate Rennie Archer. 











YOUR BOY 


this Summer 


oes individual attention given to 

the needs of each boy accounts 
for the high esteem with which 
parents regard 


LOKOYA 
BOYS CAMP 


(Two hours drive from San Francisco Bay Cities) 


Such individual attention marks 
Lokoya as a superior private camp. 


Swimming is one of the major 
sports at Lokoya. Our beautiful 
filtered pool and expert instruction 
makes for real swimming ability. 
Other camp activities are combined 
to provide an ideal Summer program 
for your son. 


LOKOYA BOYS CAMP is located 
eleven miles Northwest of Napa, 
California, in the heavily forested 
coast mountains. It is easy of access 
and is remarkably free from accident 
hazards. 


1933 Dates—June 4 to August 5 


CAMP FEES 
ARE GREATLY REDUCED 
FOR 1933 


Write Today for Complete , 


Information 
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| PAUL FLEGEL, ! 
1 917 Carmel Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. \ 

| 
| Send information concerning i 
| LOKOYA BOYS CAMP I 
| Boy’s Age | 
| I 
P Name. ... 0. ccc eee tect teen oene sen eenes I 
| | 
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“VIGILANTES” 
FOR THE WEST 








“Vigilantes”—stern-faced’men with 
ready guns—brought peace and se- 
curity to the old west. 


Today—safety for homes and gar- 
dens is assured by the strength and 
permanence of Cyclone Fence. Dis- 
couraging the sneak thief and van- 
dal—keeping at bay the inroads of 
strangers and their sometimes de- 
structive pets—this better protection 
provides privacy and enables safe 
play for little children. 


Cyclone protection is available 
everywhere—installation by Cy- 
clone trained men if you desire. 
The facts are worth having—and 
cost you nothing. Write for inter- 
esting booklet. 


(yclone Fence 


AEG US. PAT. OFP. 


TANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Cyclone—not a ‘‘type’’ of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany and identified by this trademark. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


DP 
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WATER LILIES-LOTUS 
and AQUATIC PLANTS 


Complete small-pool col- $“}.75 
lection, $4.50 value for . . postpaid 





Send for Free Illustrated Catalog 


Glendale Flower & Water Gardens 


1260 Justin Ave. Glendale, Calif. 


END “SHOWER BATHS” bruised 






knuckles, twisted hosa Use CONECTOSE, 

an zustant hose coupling! Solid brass hose 
end 20c. Faucet ends, 10c. each at your dea- 
ler or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee 

RY-LOCK CO. Ltd. SAN LEANDRO, Calif. 
Makers of Famous Ry-Lock Door Locks. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS we offer 12 outstandingly fine varie- 
ties, in 6 most interesting types, and 
all named for only $1.50 postpaid. 24 different, named, only 
$2.75 postpaid. You are sure to be pleased. 

DEPENDENCE GARDENS 


538 W. Monterey Street Pomona, California 
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Barbara Lenox, Beauty Editor, Sends 
A Letter From Hollywood 


Dear Sunset Readers: 


So many of you have written me since 
this department opened, that now I am 
going to write you a letter in place of 
the usual article. I am in Hollywood, 
land of cameras and beautiful women, 
and I’ve been searching for new beauty 
secrets for you, and trying to learn how 
these ravishing creatures of Hollywood 
“set that way.” 

Through the courtesy of a prominent 
cosmetic firm in Hollywood who spe- 
cializes in film and society make-up, I 
have had a glimpse of how lovely women 
are made. I was wishing that you could 
all see the interesting make-up rooms 
where the stars learn things about them- 
selves. There are huge mirrors edged 
with strong lights, so many of them that 
they warm the room. A chair is placed 
in front of the mirrors in such a way 
that three views of the face may be seen 
at one time, and here the would-be 
lovely lady sits, not for a few minutes or 
an hour, but all day, experimenting with 
powders, rouge and eyeshadow until she 
finds a make-up that emphasizes her 
good points and subdues her bad ones. 

Beauty is not enough here in Holly- 
wood; one must be individual, a type, 
and our lovely lady works until she 
makes herself stand out as a personality, 
unlike any other actress. What you see 
on the screen is the finished product, the 
result of all this effort and time spent 
before truthful mirrors. 

Those who have beauty and nothing 
else do not seem to go far here. In the 
factory where cosmetics are made, in 
restaurants and shops there are lovely 
girls galore. Fresh, young, pretty, you 
wonder at first why they have not been 
able to fulfill their ambitions, but soon 
you see they are all alike. They wear 
their hair the same way, use the same 
color of powder, really show no indi- 
viduality or personality. For this reason 
they will probably go on putting labels 
on cream jars for some star to buy. And 
what has all this to do with us? Simply 
that it is better to be yourself than a 
poor imitation of Greta Garbo or some 
other lovely woman. 

Many of these Hollywood celebrities 
do not have any better foundation to 
work on than you and I. Some have 
small eyes, large mouths, and other 
handicaps, but they learn to do with 
their faces what an artist does with a 
canvas. Color harmony they look upon 
as the basis of make-up, and noses are 
powdered last to avoid the over-pow- 
dered look which results from making up 
the nose first. The skin around the eyes 





is held firmly with two fingers of one 
hand, and powdered with the other. 
This is to make sure that the fine lines 
around the eyes get their share of pow- 
der, otherwise these small creases remain 
unpowdered and therefore conspicuous. 
As a finish a complexion brush is used to 
assure perfect blending, and really they 
are most helpful. (If you want to know 
where to get one write me and I'll tell you.) 

I wonder if you realize how much time 
and effort is spent in giving you flatter- 
ing powders and rouges? Powders, for 
instance, are mixed in machines that are 
almost human; then they are tested 
under an electric device which produces 
sunlight, daylight, all kinds of light, 
packaged entirely by machine to assure 
perfect cleanliness, and inspected by 
bright-eyed girls before being passed 
along to the shipping department. 

.And you should see where powders 
and creams are born. There is a large 
laboratory lined with important looking 
bottles, scales, and complicated looking 
electric machines, and here a doctor 
works every day, blending, testing, cre- 
ating, so that we may have products 
with which to make ourselves more 
pleasing. According to this doctor, Vita- 
min D is a wonderful skin food, as it 
gives the blood which feeds the skin, the 
necessary elements. Vitamin D is found 
in cod liver oil and other foods. 

At the studios, George Arliss in bro- 
cades and wig was making Voltaire, 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., was lunching 
with Leslie Howard, the red haired Cag- 
ney was there, and the very tall Paul 
Lukas. Lunch for the feminine part of 
the crowd consisted of non-fattening 
salads, and not much of them. Again 
our lovely ladies work for their beauty. 
Daily they watch their figures and their 
skins, just as you and I can do if we 
really want to improve ourselves. And 
isn’t it true that beauty is not so much 
a matter of expense as it is of intelligent 
daily care, and a careful selection of 
beauty aids in shades which suit our 
coloring? Health you must have fist 
to give you a good skin, clear eyes, and 
a sound body, but after that pretend you 
are an artist, and do with your face what 
an artist would do with a canvas. And 
remember, it takes a true artist to know 
when a picture is finished! 

Hollywood has given me such a lot 
of good ideas that the coming issue will 
probably be full of secrets and discoy- 
eries I’ve made down here. Until then 
good bye, and do let me hear from you 
if you have any questions.—Barbara 
Lenox. 
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Color in the Garden 


(Continued from page 20) 


ULBS, such as grape hyacinths, 

scillas and freesias are best near the 
front of the border between patches of 
the low perennials, aubrietias, Phlox sub- 
ulata, the double arabis, Alyssum sax- 
atile, perennial candytufts and violas. 
The latter are often annuals but are 
easily replaced. They lead us naturally 
to annuals in a spring border and sug- 
gest nemesias and snapdragons for the 
warmer parts of California, and else- 
where linarias, Virginian stocks and a 
host of California natives, poppies in 
whites and pinks but not orange, lupins, 
baby blue eyes (nemophila), cream cups 
(platystemon), and the pure blue Phacelia 
campanularia. It is now too late to 
plant a spring border for 1933 but not 
too late to see how you can use some of 
the suggested materials or add to them 
attractive and suitable plants seen in the 
spring gardens of your friends. 

In our long and lovely autumn we miss 
the foliage of the eastern woods and need 
compensation in garden color. Here is 
the chance for warmth and fire. For the 
rear there are dahlias in oranges, reds, 
yellows and blends of these colors, sun- 
flowers, annual and perennial, the former 
now with bronze and red as well as yel- 
low blossoms, red hot pokers in red or 
yellow, cannas and gladioli; for the 
middle ranks chrysanthemums, peren- 
nial coreopsis, gaillardias and Shasta 
daisies, with gazanias and mesembry- 
anthemums for edgings. Among shrubs, 
the pyracanthas and cotoneasters, with 
red or yellow berries, will fit into such a 
color scheme; so will the lantanas, 
Leonotis leonurus (lion’s tail). There are 
too many annuals to do more than sug- 
gest a few—zinnias, marigolds, calen- 
dulas, red, yellow and orange forms of 
the California poppy, calliopsis, and for 
the front some of the newer South Afri- 
can annuals, the dimorphothecas and 
Ursinias in orange, apricot and related 
shades. 

Some of Miss Jekyll’s plans are for 
borders of a simple scheme, gray and 
blue in which, with gray foliage plants, 
Michaelmas daisies are effectively used. 
This idea should work very well as a 
summer border to follow a spring one of 
bearded irises, until the irises became 
crowded one could always plant in early 
spring new shoots of the perennial asters 
in the intervening spaces and so make 
double use of a border in a small garden. 








. . 
tts > good idgo 
to place a 
screen frame 
over the chil- 
dren’s sand 
pile when not 


Mb in use to keep 
away the cats 





and dogs. 
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WHAT A BEAUTIFUL 

NIGHT— WISH WE 

COULD PLAY BRIDGE 
OUT HERE! 


3 


AND SMELL 
THOSE ROSES! 


DAD, WHY DON'T 
WE PUT A LIGHT 
IN THE GARDEN? 





Enjoy an OUTDOOR 


Living Room 


these lovely nights 


@n the back lawn ... with the 
moon peeping through the trees 
...and everystirof air a pleasure. 
How much more delightful a set- 
ting for cards or conversation 
these scented summer evenings! 


No wonder so many people 
are making outdoor living 
rooms of their gardens! All 
that’s required besides the 
chairs and hammock you doubt- 
less have in the garden now, is 
an inexpensive garden light. 

Ask your nearest electrical 
dealer or contractor to tell you 
how little it will cost. Or tele- 
phone the electric light com- 


pany. 


Do it now. You'll be amazed 
to find how cheaply a garden 
light can be installed at today’s 
prices! Here’s another point: 
Prowlers avoid light — there’s 
year-round protection for you 
in a light that floods the garden 


from a switch safely indoors. 


Paciric Coast Evectrricat Bu- 
REAU, 447 SUTTER STREET, SAN 
FRANCISCO; 601 W. 5TH St., Los 
ANGELES; 848 ROOSEVELT Sr., 
Fresno. A non-profit, impartial 
organization, it invites you to 
write the office nearest you on 


any electrical problem. 








Garden Notes 
For the Bay Region 


AY is a month of roses in Cali- 

fornia. To keep your roses in 
good condition at this time, cultivate 
regularly around the roots, and spray 
often to keep down the aphis which are 
now making their appearance in the rose 
garden. If you wish especially fine 
bloom, remove the two side buds, leav- 
ing only the center bud to develop to 
perfection. 


Every Bay Garden Deserves Fuchsias 


These native plants of South Amer- 
ica have been greatly improved during 
the past few years, and, fortunately, 
most of the varieties seem to enjoy our 
California climate. The fuchsia is a 
most accommodating plant as it will 
succeed in almost any position. It is 
suitable for culture as a specimen plant 
for pots or can be grown in groups in 
the garden. The fuchsia is excellent 
also trained as a standard or climber 
against a wall, the stronger growing 
varieties being selected for this pur- 
pose. The method used in training for 
standards is to grow a cutting of any 
strong variety, starting it in a four-inch 
pot and gradually moving it on to larger 
sizes. Grow one main stem, pinching 
out all side shoots as the cutting grows. 
When the cutting has reached its de- 
sired height, pinch out the point and 
retain three top shoots, pinching these 
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again and again until a well-branched 
head has been formed. (If this is not 
clear, write me for a rough sketch). It 
will be necessary to feed these plants 
regularly, especially when they develop 
a large top to support. Cuttings of 
fuchsias should be taken in the spring 
or fall and inserted in pots of well- 
drained sandy soil. Young side shoots 
should be used for cuttings. Cut with a 
heel, and at a joint; remove the lower 
leaves. Several cuttings may be in- 
serted around the sides of a five-inch 


Castles 
In the Air 


O many San Franciscans, The Palace 

of Fine Arts is a relic of the past, a 
reminder of happy days gone by. To us it 
is a castle, a palace where our dreams could 
come true. And what is our dream? Just 
this—that all San Francisco flower lovers, 
garden organizations and civic leaders may 
soon join hands to bring to this Palace of 
Fine Arts an annual, city-wide flower festi- 
val, worthy of such a setting. San Fran- 
cisco is one of the few cities without a city- 
wide civic flower show. Something must be 
done about itl—The Editors. 
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Albert R. Gould 


pot. As soon as cuttings are rooted 
they must be potted up in three-inch 
pots in good soil. Fuchsias may also be 
grown from seeds. In California, Harry 
Green of Monterey has done much to 
develop this lovely flower for us. 


Petunias for Window Box or Garden 


For brilliant color and summer bloom, 
petunias have no equal. Moreover they 
will thrive with very little water which 
means much in hot, dry sections of the 
state. In petunias you have your 
choice of types and colors—there are 
giants, ruffled, fringed in double and 
single. The balcony type is very suit- 
able for window boxes and can be ob- 
tained in blue, crimson, carmine, purple, 
white and rose. This type may be used 
also in rock gardens where it is especially 
lovely when planted in solid groups of 
color. Petunia seed may be sown now 
in boxes of fine soil made up of well- 
sifted leaf mold and sand and placed in a 
warm situation shaded from direct sun- 
light and watered with care. Double 
petunias do well in pots and may be 
staked and grown as fine specimen plants 
which are excellent for window gardens. 
It is necessary to feed petunias with 
plant food in solution as they come into 
bloom. Petunias are rarely troubled 
with pests; slugs are worst but these can 
be controlled with one of the good poison 
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baits on the market. If you do not care 
to grow petunias from seed, one of the 
petunia growers or your nurseryman 
can supply you with a fine assortment. 
Any good garden loam enriched with 
leaf mold will grow petunias. 


Annuals to Be Planted This Month 


Giant zinnias in pastel shades should 
be sown now without delay, also the 
small pom-poms. Asters should also be 
planted now—this year try some of the 
California sunshines, as well as the 
giants. Be sure, too, to plant a quan- 
tity of annual phlox which comes in 
white and beautiful shades of scarlet, 
pink, violet and apricot. Phlox gives 
a brilliant display in the border and is 
free blooming as well as easy to grow. 
It may be sown broadcast or in rows 
very thinly where it is to flower. Last 
year we saw some long strips of color in a 
public park which when identified proved 
to be phlox—the effect in great patches 
was startlingly beautiful. All annuals 
planted at this time of year should be 
sown where they are to bloom, but the 
work must be done carefully. Prepare 
the soil thoroughly and sow seeds thinly. 
Even if seeds are sown sparingly it may 
be necessary to thin out the plants as 
they grow for all annuals must have 
room to develop. Water regularly and 
during the summer use a thin mulch of 
well screened peat to conserve moisture. 


For the Shaded Garden 


Rhododendrons, azaleas and camel- 
lias are excellent subjects for shady 
situations in the garden. ‘They thrive 
in peat and need plenty of water during 
the growing season to encourage buds 
for next season. A few applications of 
sulphate of ammonia, lightly applied, 
will be found helpful—apply just before 
watering. See rhododendrons in Golden 
Gate Park this month—it will help you 
to make selections for your garden. 
Begonias, another beautiful plant for 
shaded situations may still be planted 
this month. Four other shade loving 
plants that I should like to mention are 
digitalis (foxglove), cinerarias, mimulus 
and myosotis (forget-me-not); the latter 
is lovely in a mass under trees. Cine- 
rarias may be planted in groups under 
trees, allowing plenty of space between 
the plants for proper development. 


FLOWER SHOWS 
Stockton Spring Show . April 24-25 


Burlingame-San Mateo Spring 
Show . May 6-7 


California Siting Bioedien and 
Wild Flower Association 


Flower Fair at Palace Hotel, 


San Francisco May 8 


May Iris Show, Salbach Gar- 
dens, Woodmont Avenue, 
Berkeley May 1-15 


Rose Festival—Santa Rosa . . 
May 18, 19, 20, 21 
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What Peat Moss Is— 


Peat Moss is a special type of peat 
made from various mosses. It is found 
in all countries, yet the particular 
types of peat moss properly prepared 
and perfectly adaptable to garden use 
comes to us only from Germany and 
Holland. It might rightfully be 
termed “decayed vegetable matter” 
or humus in a state of arrested decay 
—a source of organic matter that is 
distinctly better than common humus 
as the term is often used—a soil im- 
prover free from weed seeds, highly 
absorbent and retentive of moisture, 
rich in carbonaceous matter, and free 
from harmful mineral contents — 
combined advantages found in no 
other soil improver. 


EDUC. ADV. AND RESEARCH DEPT. 


PEAT IMPORT 


NEW 
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makes poor soil good 
and good soil better— 


What Peat Moss does for 


your garden— 


Peat Moss will prepare any soil for 
garden or lawn purposes and will im- 
prove the growing conditions. It is es- 
pecially adapted to give body to loose, 
sandy soil or to break up a heavy soil 
such as we have on the Pacific coast, 
thereby providing a soil reservoir in 
which all moisture entering the soil is 
held, dissolving fertilizer into avail- 
able plant food, and holding it over 
long periods of time. Neither water 
nor plant food leach away, enabling 
you to make a veritable plant paradise 
out of any sandy soil, clay soil or ordi- 
nary loam. But you must insist upon 
German and Holland peat moss, for 
other cheap imitations will not ren- 
der the same satisfactory service. 


/ CORPORATION 


QUALITY GERMAN & HOLLAND PEAT MOSS 


YORK 


Our Mr. H. O. Ketmer, Room 411 Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco 
will gladly make himself available for lectures or any information you may 


wish to have about Peat Moss. 








SEND FOR CATALOG 


It lists all worthwhile Bearded, Japanese, 
and other irises which bloom at different 
times, at lowest possible prices. Makea 
trial planting now! We ship prepaid 
parcel post to California and elsewhere. 


HOWARD WEED 


National Iris Gardens 







Rose-Pink Shades... . 


New Salmon Shades. . . 


California’s Exclusive 
Flower Seed Growers 





Beaverton, Oregon 


The one flower that never fails you—Easy to 
grow—Prolific bloomers and a riot of color. 


Our Famous Collection No. 245 
Color Blends in 5 Separate Packets 
Winners in Flower Shows Everywhere .. . 
remarkable collection of color blends is selected 
from 24 of our best Giant Mammoth and Mission 
Balloon type Zinnias. This collection has made 
Fraser's California-grown, Sun-Ripened Zinnias 
admired the world over for their size and coloring. 
Per Pkt. 35¢ 
Yellow to Orange Shades Per Pkt. 35¢ 
Scarlet-Crimson Shades . Per Pkt. 35¢ 
Lavender-Purple Shades . Per Pkt. 35c¢ 
Per Pkt. 35¢ 


Sent Post Five Separate Packets 
B Paid.. for $1 .00 A Regular $1.75 Value 





PO KON PLANT FOOD 


Gives Life to Potted Plants 


THIS PLANT 
HAD NO POKON 
—— 










THIS ONE “IRR 
DIDa & 


The only safe plant food for cacti and succulents. 
Also excellent for Rock Gardens and for use in 
Window Boxes. 50c. per bottle Postpaid. Enough 
for 300 potted plants. 


T. C. SPRUIT, Encinitas, Calif. 






ae 
With each order we 
will send a liberally 
filled demonstration 
packet of FRASER’S 
Gorgeous, Colorful, 
California Rainbow ¢ 
Asters, in mixed col-  .98 
ors. Easy to grow 
prolific bloomers and peas 
wonderful for cut er 
flowers 





This 


















1000 E. Colorado St. 
Pasadena, California 
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‘TO, PLANT INSE TS AND ANTS 


X 


We ee es poh 
EVER GREEN is on sale at all leading 
hardware, drug, department, seed stores & 
florists. 35¢ bottle makes 6 gals. of spray. 
Write for booklet. McLaughlin Gormley 
King Co., Dept. SM-A, Minneapolis. 


Cd 
KILLS ANTS AND GARDEN INSECTS 





SAVE YOUR GARDEN FROM 


PESTS 


THIS QUICK SURE WAY! 





Simpiy sprinkle 
SNAROL around plants and shrubs to 
save them from snails, slugs, sowbugs, 
earwigs, cutworms, etc. 


Snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 
1. Harmless to vegetation. 
2. Requires no preparation. 
3. Safest to use around animals. 
4. Not weakened by sprinkling. 
5. More economical—lasts longer. 
Get SNAROL NOW at Lower Prices from your hard- 
ware, seed, or drug store. Write ANTROL, Dept. 48, 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, for free 
instructive booklet on pest control. 


SNAROL 


TIGRIDIA (Mexican Shell-Lily) 


Exotic summer-flowering bulbs. Blossoms 
often 5 in. across. From July to October. 
Colors —yellow, rose and scarlet mixed. 
Peautifully marked centers. Ideal for rock 
gardens, 12 large bulbs — $1.50, prepaid. 


LIST OF RARE BULBS and BULB SEEDS 
sent FREE on request. 
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Comments on Three Books 


Oe electric bill this month ran up 
to $4.83 and all on account of three 
books, the first of which is “Let the 
Hurricane Roar” by Rose Wilder Lane 
(Longmans, Green and Company, $1.50). 
In ‘“‘Let the Hurricane Roar’ we have 
a brief tale of a pioneer man and woman 
who fought blizzards, grasshoppers, pov- 
erty and all sorts of danger to build a 
home in a new country—a story told 
simply but with real depth of feeling, a 
sympathy which has always been Rose 
Wilder Lane’s. Although Mrs. Lane 
spends much of her time in the East and 
Middle West, we still feel that she be- 
longs to Sunset Land. She started her 
literary career in San Francisco (The 
Call Bulletin, to be exact) and her very 
first novel ran serially in Sunset Maga- 
zine. Through this paragraph we extend 
greetings and congratulate her upon 
writing such an inspiring book. 


x * 


The second book to keep our home 
lamps burning this past month is “Gar- 
dening With Herbs” by Helen Morgen- 
thau Fox (The Macmillan Company, 
$3.50). Strictly speaking, this is not a 
western book but it does have a strong 
SuNSET flavor—a flavor put there by 
our own Bertha E. Shapleigh. It was 
this way: Some years ago Mrs. Fox, 
writer of garden books, became intensely 
interested in herbs. In fact, she became 
a detective on the trail of herbs, search- 
ing everywhere for facts and legends, 
and gathering plants and seeds from 
every corner of the globe. The seeds and 
plants collected, she next tried growing 
several hundred of them in her garden, 
eventually finding 60 varieties that 
seemed to thrive under any and all con- 
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ditions. When it came time to use those 
herbs in recipes Mrs. Fox sent to Sunset 
Land for Miss Shapleigh (national au- 
thority on foods and flavors) to help 
with the experimenting. Miss Shapleigh 
went East, lived with Mrs. Fox for a few 
weeks and together they used herbs in 
every imaginable way. Then Mrs. Fox 
collected her legends, her facts, her notes 
on growing herbs in the home garden, 
and the recipes and put them all together 
in this delightful book “Gardening With 
Herbs.” You may get your copy 
through SunseT—the price is $3.50. 





x * 


If you are interested in our native 
plants, their legends, who discovered 
them, where they grow and how the 
early settlers used them for medicine 
and food, “Western Wild Flowers” by 
Charles Francis Saunders (Doubleday- 
Doran, $3.00) is decidedly the book to @ 
own and to carry with you on your 
country trips. Most books about wild 
flowers simply show photographs (often 
poor ones) and give brief descriptions 
of the plants and flowers. But this book 
is different—it dramatizes our native 
plants and makes them live in your 
memory. When “Western Wild Flow- 
ers and Their Stories” arrived in our 
office we said to ourselves, “That will 
be grand to carry in the car to help in 
identifying plants and flowering shrubs.” 
In thumbing the pages, however, we 
soon found that we had more than a 
handbook of information, and we ended — 
by reading the volume thoroughly, 
marking many paragraphs for future 
reference. We believe that many of you 
will share our enthusiasm when you see 
this book.—Lou Richardson. 


"coe lea | 
Bordering the Sunny Walk — 


I HAVE used four flowering plants to 
border a walk that is in full sun the 
greater part of the day, and two thymes 
for their delightfully scented foliage. 

Helianthemums or rock roses are in 
the majority as their habit and long 
flowering season are highly desirable. 
In color they range from white through 
pink and rose, and from pale yellow to 
deep orange. Most of these are single 
but there is a double red well known 
and a less often seen double yellow. 

They may be grown from seeds quite 
easily but do not flower the first year. 
Cuttings in fall or winter are generally 
successful and, if from pots, the plants 
may be set at any time. They are avail- 
able at many nurseries. 

Dianthus plumarius. my second vari- 


ety, is very easy from seeds or plants. 
Fall sown seeds should flower the next — 
spring but earlier sowing would provide ~ 
better plants. ‘ 
Nepeta mussini is the popular catmint — 
with grayish attractive foliage and : 
plumes of soft lavender blossoms almost — 
all the summer. This must be bought — 
in plants but is not expensive and very — 
soon increases. It is easily divided, in ~ 
fact my first clump was so treated 
before ever it was planted. ; 
The Convolvulus mauritanicus has the 
loveliest of clear blue blossoms, which — 
appear during the summer and fall until — 
our coldest weather, when the plant may © 
almost disappear for the midwinter | 
months. This also must be grown from 
nurserv roots as it sets no seeds. It is | 
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WELL, THAT FELLOW AT T 
SAID GARDEN-VOLCK 
WOULD DO IT..... 
AND IT Dip 


Happy Gardener? 


>“ Dealer said, Ortho Garden VOLCK 
would control Aphis, Scale, Thrips, Leaf-Hop- 
per, Mealy Bug, Red Spider & other insects all 
at the same time...and it did!”’ Ask your dealer. 

Ortho Garden BORD O for Scab, Rust, Mil- 
dew and other fungous diseases 

Ortho Garden CALTOX for Beetles, Cater- 
pillars and other chewing insects 

Ortho Garden BUG-GO for Snails, Slugs, 
Army Worms, Cutworms and Earwigs 


FREE? 

Pest Control Guide 
Sign and send the 
coupon or ask your 
dealer forthe ORTHO 


Garden Pest Control 
Guidev... FREE! 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 














GARDEN:-SPRAYS 


y California Spray-Chemiecal Corp. 
G Shattuck Square, Berkeley, Calif. 


Send me your Free Garden Pest Control Guide 
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O NOT be dismayed when 
you find evidence of insect 
infestation if you have “Black 
Leaf 40” at hand. This reliable 
insecticide has been guardian 
of gardens for 20 years. Kills 
Aphis and other insects. 
A Little Goes A Long Way 
One or two teaspoonfuls to a 
| callon ofwater.Is double acting 
— kills by contact and fumes. § 
fm Sold by retailers everywhere. 
*%j Write us for free spray chart. 
“Black Leaf 40’’ also effective 
against poultry lice. Just paint 
roosts lightly. Fumes do the rest. 
TOBACCO BY- PRODUCTS & 


CHEMICAL CORP., incorporated 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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very tenacious but not spreading and 
never becomes a nuisance as one expects 
the members of the morning glory family 
to be. 

The thymes used are: Vulgaris varie- 
gated, which is merely the kitchen thyme 
with a silvered leaf and the familiar 
scent of thetype. But Thymus citriodora 
aurea, with a golden variegation, has a 
fragrance blended of the lemon and the 
daphne, the most delicate and intriguing 
of any plant in the garden. A plant or 
two of each of these set among the flow- 
ers or even in the walk itself, if it be 
gravel or flagstones, will more than re- 
pay one for the space occupied. 


Either fall or very early spring (Feb- 
ruary) is an excellent time for this 
planting, although I must emphasize the 
ease and safety of planting small plants 
from pots at any season. They must be 
kept moist until well rooted in the soil 
of the border and later all of these 
plants, which are perennials, will thrive 
with much less summer irrigation than 
annuals must have. 

A good loam is the best natural soil 
but clay that has been lightened with 
wood ashes or humus serves them well 
also. The dianthus and helianthemum 
both like lime but peat might be used 
with nepeta or the convolvulus. The 
thymes are not particular as to soil and 
endure much drouth. 

I should set all of these flowering 
plants at a distance of eighteen inches 
apart; in rich soil two feet would be 
better. Some small annuals might be 
used as fillers at first but only for one 
season. Virginia stocks or lobelia would 
be very good. 

My own walk is long and has flowering 
plants adjacent to this border so it natu- 
rally falls into colors to blend with the 
beds beyond. 

For a garden already planted these 
flowering plants must be added to blend 
or properly contrast with what is there. 
The gardener’s own taste in color com- 
binations must decide this question. But 
if all the work is to be done at once the 
color plan of the border may be decided 
upon and then carried into the beds 
near by. 

This border will provide much color 
throughout the season and a good foliage 
effect all the year. But the helianthe- 
mums and dianthuses are the tidiest of 
the plants and most attractive during 
the winter so they should predominate. 
The thymes are evergreen and attractive 
at all seasons but are generally not given 
much space as they do not flower. 


All of these plants are listed for rock- 
eries and where economy is the watch- 
word one of each, from which to propa- 
gate, will make a good beginning. How- 
ever if I had but a few plants I should 
try seeds of the dianthuses and helian- 
themums, to hasten aneffective planting. 
Changes may always be made later when 
the other material increases.—Emma 
Williamson, Santa Rosa, California. 
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GAVIOTA 


FERTILIZER 


takes to the soil of 
NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


...it’s made for it! 


Beh viaine to its element! Ducks 
to water...and Gaviota, the Northern 
California plant food, to the soil for 
which it is specially prepared! 
Gaviota (pronounced ga-vee-oh’-tah) 
is winning the same popularity among 
back-yard farmers of flowers that it 
has held with California agriculture 
for upwards of forty years. 

That’s because it produces lasting re- 
sults ... results which are produced 
simply because Gaviota is made with 
an understanding of the food needs of 
Northern California soils. 

Just enough of everything... not too 
much of anything. That’s why lawns 
and flowers prosper mightily under 
Gaviota feeding. You'll see! 


Send for the new, free 
GARDEN GUIDE 


and Planting Calendar 


Here’s something else for Northern 
California flower lovers: the essential 
facts on nearly a hundred favorite 
flowers...when to plant them...when 
they will bloom... what colors they 
bring... whether they’re fragrant... 
how tall they grow... how adaptable 
for vases...and lots of further facts, 
all at a glance. 


USE THE COUPON... 
it brings the Guide and the name of 


your nearest dealer. 


The Pacific Guano 33-3 
and Fertilizer Company 
Ind at Hearst Avenue, Berkeley, California 


Please send your free Garden Guide to: 
NAME 


ADDRESS 





cITY 


MY DEALER’S NAME 





| ba our Pacific Coasting of the past five years we have 
managed to get acquainted with a fairly large slice of 
Sunset Land, but we could have seen much more of it had 
it not been for Genevieve Callahan’s inquiring mind and 
her love of good food. You see, Miss Callahan has never 
been able to see a man with a string of fish without finding 
out just where he caught them and how his wife will cook 
them when he gets home. She cannot pass a rancher’s road- 
side stand without stopping to chat with the rancher’s wife 
about lye peeling of peaches and uses of pomegranate juice. 
She never eats a western specialty in a restaurant or hotel 
without asking the chef for his recipe—all of which slows 
up our traveling appreciably. 

Seriously, though, we are glad that our co-editor does like 
to visit with everyone about food and cooking for, as a result 
of her friendly interviewing and her own experimenting, she 
now has ready for publication The Sunset All-Western Cook 
Book. Stanford University Press is printing it and it will 
be on sale within a short time—not only through Sunset 
but in book stores and department stores throughout the 
West. This Sunset All-Western Cook Book is different from 
other cook books. In the 192 pages between its crisp green- 
and-silver covers, Miss Callahan has packed more than 500 
Best-of-the-West recipes with complete information about 
selecting and using our western fruits, fish and vegetables— 
everything from artichokes to zucchini, from abalone to 
yellow tail. There are canning directions, recipes for sauces 
and salad dressings, Old West recipes, notes on cooking wild 
game and everything else western. The book has been 
priced at one dollar a copy so that every good cook in 
Sunset Land can have a copy. 

x x 


Speaking of foods and recipes, you should see what elegant 
meals the men of Sunset Land dish up at home and in camp. 
We know, for they tell us all about it in their letters to The 
Sunset Kitchen Rangers Club (see page 32 for mouth-water- 
ing evidence). This past month more men sent recipes to the 
Kitchen Rangers Club than the women did to their Kitchen 
Cabinet pages—this word to the wives should be sufficient. 

Remember, too, that we want you flower growers of the 
Sunset family to write us your experiences in western gar- 
dening. Tell us about your flower borders, your lawns and 
how you keep the weeds out of them, your success with 
favorite plants, and anything else that you think would be 
of interest to western garden fans. The other day a young 
man confided in us that he had always supposed flowers 
grew in vases until he was married and had a home of his 





own; now he wants to know all about gardening the Sunset 
way. Let’s all join hands and help this chap (and the 
thousands like him) to learn the thrill of picking posies from 
his own garden. You send us your best garden ideas and 
suggestions and we will pass them along through the pages 
of the magazine. 

* * 


Last month on this page we visited a bit about Miss Ina 
Coolbrith, loved poet Taureate of early California, and as a 
result of that paragraph many of you have written us beau- 
tiful letters. Among them is a delightful note from Lulu E. 
McNab, Corresponding Secretary for the Ina Coolbrith 
Circle, stating that last year their organization succeeded 
in changing the name of Summit Peak (near the California- 
Nevada line, overlooking Beckwourth Pass) to Mt. Ina Cool- 
brith. It was over Beckwourth Pass, you know, that the 
brave Coolbrith party found its way into California so many 
years ago. Ina was but a small child and old Jim Beck- 
wourth, the guide, set her on the front of his saddle so that 
she might be the first of all the group to look down into Cali- 
fornia, their Promised Land. We have a feeling that the old 
mountain whispered many songs to little Ina as she rode 
along so patiently—songs that only a poet hears and under- 
stands. How happy that mountain now must be to have 
been re-christened Mt. Ina Coolbrith, a name that means 
much in western literature! 

x * 

Many of you have written us to say how much inspiration 
you get each month from Sunset Gold, and we know that 
thousands of others of you enjoy it silently. What would you 
say to our having a dozen or more of the Sunset Gold 
favorites reprinted on attractive paper stock the right size 
to tuck into letters, to send in place of greeting cards, to 
use with gifts or flowers? We have done no figuring on this, 
but we believe that such cards could be put out at very low 
cost if enough of you wanted them. Let us know, please, 
if you are interested in having us do this. 

Sunset Gold, you know, is written by Genevieve Callahan, 
while my trusty old typewriter manages to turn out Adios 
each month. Miss Callahan has the first word in the mag- 
azine—I have the last. It is our aim in both of these depart- 
ments (and in every other page of the magazine) to write 
sincerely, encouragingly and pleasantly just as one does in 
writing a personal letter to a dear friend. When you tell us— 
as many of you do—that from Sunset Gold to Adios, Sunset 
seems to be written just for you, it makes all of us very, 
very happy.—Lou Richardson. 
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PROTECT YOUR HOME 


New Scented Spray has greater “TOXICITY” (killing power) 


than any other spray—regardless of price 


AREFUL laboratory tests have 
proved that Bif kills more flies, 
moths, mosquitoes, gnats and other 
household insects than any other spray 
available. (See toxicity chart above.) 


Yet Bif is absolutely harmless to 
humans or pets. 


It is much more pleasant to use 
because it comes in two pleasing 
scents, mint or floral, which quickly 
disappear after use. 


Too, it produces an extremely fine, 
atomized mist—one of the reasons for 
its greater effectiveness. Bif w7// not spot 


or stain clothes, walls or furnishings. 


Remember the name—Bif—a Biffed 


fly is a dead fly—and he never comes 
back to life. 


PINTS..50¢ Quarts..85¢ 


THE BIF SPRAYER 
Has 5 definite advantages: 
1. Drip guard prevents fluid from run- 


ning down reservoir. Keeps the sprayer 
neat and clean. 


2. Solid brass nozzle produces a finer, 
more effective mist. 


3. Large, leak-proof cap for easy filling. 
4. Long, narrow barrel — easy to grip. 
5. Heavy construction throughout. 


Use Bif Sprayer for better results. 
Get it wherever you get Bif Spray. 35¢ 
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TOXICITY CHART 
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Chart shows comparative 
effectiveness of Bif and other 
well-known sprays—as 
proved in exhaustive tests. 






AGENCY 





LOOK FOR THIS SIGN for all 
Automobile and Home Helps. You will 
find it at all Union Service Stations and 
at hundreds of independent stations, 
drug, hardware, and department stores. 


bif« 


SCENTED SPRAY 


GET BIF AT ANY UNION SUPPLY AGENCY 
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T least half the fun of a vacation 
visit to camp or resort or old home 
town is the trip thereto and home again. 
Never should it be a hurried dash to a 
certain destination, and an equally mad 
rush home again, with everyone tired 
and irritable from the race against time. 
Rather it should be a leisurely, enjoyable 
journey, full to the brim with new sights 
and sounds, new thoughts and emotions. 
One excellent feature of an automobile 
trip is that we are for a time at least 
forcibly detached from the artificial aids 
to entertainment, the substitutes for 
thinking, on which we are inclined to lean so heavily at home. 
Torn away from our favorite columnists, from jig-saw puzzles, 
from cards, from movies, from reading of all sorts, we visit 
and plan and philosophize with our companions to our hearts’ 
deep content. 

We keep a sharp lookout for dogwood blossoms or snow 
plants or Diogenes’ lanterns, which for the moment become 
much more important than weighty affairs of state or business. 
Rounding a curve in a sunny valley, we catch our breath at 
sight of a graceful green fountain in a blue-green pool—a 
weeping willow growing all unplanned in the midst of a tiny 
shallow lake. Following a little-traveled mountain road we 
watch a moving picture of sharp mountain peaks and rounded 


The Light Upon the Hill 


ACH life must hold some vista 
Through which we see afar 
Some shining mountain summit 
Or radiant morning star, 


Some goal or aspiration 
Or hope we may fulfill, 
If we'll but keep before us 
The Light upon the hill. 


—Norman Edson. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY NORMAN EDSON 


hills, of white beaches washed by sudsy 
waves (yes, there is bluing in the water, 
too!), of shadowy coves and sun-flecked 
ripples. Not much plot to our moving 
picture, you remark scathingly? True. 
But we do not want plot; we want a 
scenic back-drop for the intricate pat- 
tern of our own thoughts and dreams. 
To most of us, the journey itself is 
likely to be worth more than the time 
spent at our destination. At no other 
time do we feel so utterly free and irre- 
sponsible as when we are traveling. 
Our old familiar problems and difficulties: 
look different in the bright sunlight of the open road. We find 
ourselves miraculously equipped with new courage, and a 
sense of joy in life that we had forgotten we ever possessed. 


Pee trip is not to be thought of as a reward for 
work done. It is fortification, physical, mental, spiritual 
fortification, for difficult days ahead. It may be taken in any 
sort of conveyance that suits your fancy; the important thing 
is to get away from habitual work and thoughts, and let your 
mind go mountain-climbing in its own way. Remember, a 
vacation is much less expensive and much more enjoyable 
than a forced rest in a sanitarium—so go ahead and have one 
this summer whether you can afford it or not!—G. A. C. 
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SEE AMERICA 


on your trip to the 


SHASTA 
ROUTE 


OVERLAND RS 
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NEW SUMMER ROUNDTRIPS TO CHICAGO 


FROM MOST PACIFIC COAST POINTS 
On sale daily until October 15 


COACH TOURIST FIRST CLASS FIRST CLASS 


21-day limit 21-day limit 21-day limit Oct. 31 limit 
76Q5° 705° $8Q5° 99° 


Ir you miss this World’s Fair, you will probably spend the rest 
of your life wishing you hadn’t. So why miss it? On Southern 
Pacific you can make the trip there and back for as little as 
$100, including train roundtrip, meals on the train (our new 
““Meals Select’), and expenses in Chicago. 

You can do more. You can go on one Southern Pacific route, 
return on another, and see a different part of the United States 
each way for not 1¢ more rail fare. This privilege is yours on 
tickets to nearly all eastern and mid-western destinations. Except 
that south of San Francisco, Niles and Lathrop it costs a little 
more to include Shasta Route in your trip. 


SUMMER ROUNDTRIPS TO NEW YORK 


GOAGH (21-day limit). 3. . ot See we ws $ 98.90 
TOURIST (i-dayilimit)ixs 5 cote ese) ease. 108.90 
EIRST (CLASS @i-day limit) “i meee ws) ee 11890 
BIRSTS CLASS (45-daylimit)\ . smenennet « meuet . 124.40 
PURSE CLASS (Oct.41 limit). «0/2 Berets sn ww 195205 


Proportionately low fares to all eastern cities. 


MAIL TO NEAREST ADDRESS 


SM—6 


E. W. CLAPP, 65 Market St., San Francisco. 
C. L. McFAUL, Pacific Electric Bldg., Los Angeles. 


My eastern destination will be (ss eU ame. 3-6 33 


I plan to leave about________I will have___days for my trip. 
Please send me a suggested itinerary, including costs. 


Name —— — ~ —— 
Address ——__* _—__—____ i. City 


Southern Pacific 
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SAIL ON SANTA’ SHIPS ! 











between 

SAN FRANCISCO 

4 or LOS ANGELES and 
oe VICTORIA (B.C.) and 
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Pacific-coastwise travel now dons the 
“trans-Atlantic” cloak of luxury. ..with 
proud new “Santa” ships sailing from 
California to Victoria (B. C.) in 40 
hours, to Seattle in 47 hours. 


A service new and unprecedented be- 
tween these great ports! Dance in a 
night club that takes Broadway to sea... 
swim in the largest outdoor tiled swim- 
ming pool on any American ship... 
dine in a promenade-deck salon, with 
the sky for its dome, as you sail along 
the Pacific’s famous Coastline. 


As low as $25 one way. $37.50 round trip 

. First Class between San Francisco 
and the Northwest. The only ships hav- 
ing all First Class outside staterooms 
with private bath! 


$5 takes your car, with two full-fare pas- 
sengers; $10 to $15 with one. 


HAVANA 


AND 


NEW YORK 


via Panama Canal and © foreign lands 
MEXICO... GUATEMALA .. . EL SALVADOR 
“PANAMA =. COLOMBIAL “CCUBA 


A Travel “Symphony” that swings from 
the wistful languor of Mexico to the 
flashing verve of Cuba! Only Grace 
LINE stars coast-to-coast travel with this 
trip abroad ... 14 days to Havana, 17 
days to New York! 


FARES TO NEW YORK ON 
CABIN LINERS $145 and $150. 


4 Brilliant New Ships @ SANTA ROSA» 
SANTA PAULA* SANTA LUCIA * SANTA ELENA 





Details at any travel agen- 
cy, railroad ticket office or 


GRACE LINE 
San Francisco, 2 Pine St. 
Los Angeles, 525 W. 6th St. 
Seattle, 1308 4th Avenue 
V ietiorniiantBaGe) 
817 Government Street 
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A Guide to Good Trips 


Sunset Travel Service 


HE life of the travel editor is far 

from dull these days, what with all 
our subscribers trekking off to one place 
and another. Occasionally we get little 
surprises from readers with new vacation 
ideas up their sleeves. One letter re- 
cently brought a request from two young 
girls in Southern California wanting 
information on a bicycle trip to San 
Francisco and return! From our recent 
experiences with this mode of trans- 
portation we might enjoy such a trip— 
downhill! Then there was the letter 
from another subscriber who offers in- 
formal resort accommodations at Angora 
Lakes above Tahoe, and who writes that 
they are happy to accept reservations 
from prospective vacationists on the 
barter system—bulbs, foodstuffs, dental 
work, theatre tickets, or what have you? 
As a result of this unique idea the resort 
is filling up rapidly. And there was the 
letter from Desert Inn, Pyramid Lake, 
Nevada, telling fish stories about the 
64 pound trout caught in the lake last 
October. Prizes are given for the 
smallest and not the largest fish caught! 
Desert Inn is open the year around. 
Located on the eastern slope of the 
High Sierra, in the heart of the Piute 
Indian reservation, Pyramid Lake is a 
glorious vacation land for fishermen, 
sunworshippers, artists, and just folks. 
If you don’t fish, you may go exploring, 
swimming, boating, hunting, hiking, 
riding, or take a pack trip. Desert Inn 
is reached by air, rail, motorcoach and 
automobile. Write for a folder. 


Dude Ranches Out West 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Would you be good enough to send me a list of 
dude ranches in some of our western states? What 
is the approximate cost for a week? Could you also 
suggest what clothing should be taken along?—f. C. 
Woodland, California. 

Arizona, Wyoming and Montana, 
abound in dude ranches of every size 
and description; there are a few inter- 
esting ranches in Oregon and Nevada 
where the fishing is excellent; and in 
California there is at least one real 
western dude ranch. Rather than try 
to describe the diversified attractions of 
each ranch, we have sent you booklets 
giving details of each one. Needless to 
say, a dude ranch vacation is a different 
one—it actually gets under your skin, 
and you will find yourself going back 
time and again. ‘There is nothing quite 
so refreshing or so soothing to tired 
nerves as two or three weeks in the 
open—horseback riding every day; hik- 
ing into the surrounding country; swim- 

om ma’ te ye 


wonderful meals to which your appetite 
does justice and fresh foods such as a 
ranch can supply; campfires at night and 
songs and stories; up with the birds and 
to bed with the curfew. Try it! In- 
formality reigns at most dude ranches, 
and clothing becomes of secondary im- 
portance. We have always found that 
just riding breeches and boots, or regular 
jeans, a good change of shirts, and the 
inevitable bathing suit will fill your 
wardrobe needs. Rates run from $35 a 
week up, including the use of a horse. 


European Tours 


TT HERE have been days not far re- 
moved when clipper ships crossed 
the Atlantic in 40 to 50 days! If the 
Captain happened by some chance to 
die, one of the passengers, as inexperi- 
enced as we, would take the helm and 
steer the ship to port. There were days 
of calm and days of storm, and always 
uncertainty. Today we cross the Atlan- 
tic in from 4 to 9 days, depending upon 
the ship we use and the urge for speed 
or leisure. We travel with the maximum 
of comfort amid the elegancy of man- 
sions. Meals become events, the days 
are full of deck sports, the nights of 
dancing and music. What a prelude to 
Europe! European tours are very rea- 
sonable this year and there is a tour to 
suit every pocketbook and every vaca- 
tion. Write for details, stating when you 
wish to sail, how long you wish to be 
gone, and approximately how much you 
wish to spend. Since April 17, and until 
September 9, the Shakespeare Festival 
Season is being carried on at Stratford- 
Upon-Avon. The Stratford Company 
will present an interesting repertoire of 
Shakespeare’s greater works. 


Through the West Indies 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Would you please plan a trip for me from here to 
New York (or other logical point of departure) and 
then down through the WestIndies? My destination 
is Venezuela, South America. Would such a route 
be possible? I should like fares and sailings, and 
any booklets you think would be helpful in making 
my trip a successful one.—R. L., Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Since the most inclusive service from 
the East Coast through the West Indies 
to Trinidad and Venezuela departs from 
Montreal, we suggest that you go East 
by rail through the Canadian Rockies. 
Plan to spend a few days in and around 
Vancouver and the Puget Sound (one 
of the booklets we have sent will give 
suggestions for your stay in that region), 


and then from Vancouver you may leave 
Cie Lee eee es ee ee yt i be ee a oe 
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IMPROVED! 


Valuable aids in your travels, these new maps. 
Keep one in your car. A larger map—greater in 
detail ! National parks, national monuments, lakes, 
rivers and other points of interest are featured. 
Detailed mileage tables, index of cities and popu- 
lation, strip maps of the main highways, and 
“close-ups” of metropolitan and suburban areas. 
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SMILING SERVICE 


You'll find Associated service efficient 
—and more. Always your dealings 
with Associated men will be pleasant. 
Whatever your need, including travel 
advice and the most unusual services, 
these alert dealers will serve you 
quickly, thoroughly. Everywhere Smil- 
ing Associated Dealers live up to their 
reputation of delivering helpful, smil- 
ing service. For a perfect summer 
make Associated stations and garages 
your travel headquarters. 
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CYCOL ON GUARD 


No motor oil, eastern or western and 
regardless of price, is Cycol’s equal 
in performance. This is a scientific 
fact. A fact proved in the laboratory 
and in the toughest service. Careful 
cost records kept by scores of progres- 
sive companies confirm this truth and 
prove the economy of Cycol. Your own 
motor will tell you the same story of 
smooth operation and absolute pro- 
tection. Yet Cycol costs you but 25¢ 
a quart. Save with safety with Cycol. 


FLOWING POWER 


“FLYING A” delivers a brand-new 
kind of power—Flowing Power—so 
smooth your car seems air-driven. 
“FLYING A’”’— that combination of 
flowing power and fast action— 
means instant, noiseless response at 
every driving speed. Watch for the 
red “FLYING A” Banner along the 
highways, in cities, and off the beaten 
track. With a tank-full of “FLYING 
A’ Aero-type Gasoline you’re ready 
for real motoring pleasure. 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY 


“Know Your West.” Write Associated Oil Company, San Francisco, for free 
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TWO WEEKS IS ALL YOU NEED 


This summer, which? .. . “just another vacation” or HAWAII? The 
choice is yours! TWO WEEKS is ample time for the round trip from 
California, including FIVE DAys in the islands. The cost? No more 
than you’d budget for an ordinary vacation! 


Sail on the “Mariposa,” “Monterey,” “Lurline” or “Malolo.” Sover- 
eign ships .. . taking regal rank among the great, new liners of the 
world ... speeding you swiftly, luxuriously to the enchanted isles! 


THREE WEEKS will give you 12 pays in Hawaii... enable you to visit 
the four main islands, Oahu, Kaui, Maui and Hawaii. All beautiful! 
All different! Linked by inexpensive inter-island tours. Make this an 
“All-Hawaiian” summer! ,» yx 

LOW COSTS NOW LOWER. Special round-trip railway fares to San Fran- 


cisco and Los Angeles, Steamer fares amazingly low (de-luxe ac- 
commodations sharply cut). Hotel rates, living costs at rock bottom! 


SOUTH SEAS e NEW ZEALAND © AUSTRALIA 


In less time than you’ve dreamed...at less cost than seems possible... 
the swift “Mariposa” and “Monterey” will whisk you to the realm of 
the Southern Cross. Hawaii! Samoa! Fiji! New Zealand! Australia! 

. all actually within 46 days’ round trip from California. Special 
summer fares and All-Inclusive-Cost tours lower than ever before. 


Ask about All-Inclusive Two Week's Vacation Tours to Hawaii. Booklets, 
details on Hawaii and South Seas at your travel agency or our offices. 


MATSON LINE © OCEANIC LINE 


San Francisco @ Los Angeles @ Seattle @ Portland @ San Diego 
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Jasper National Park for a few days er 
route. From Montreal there is a steam: 
ship service every two weeks south 
bound to Bermuda, and to ten othe 
delightful ports of call in the Wes 
Indies, before reaching Trinidad, Pe 
of Spain. From that point a local service 
will connect with La Guayra, Venezuela 
The rail fare from Oakland to Montreal 
by way of Vancouver and Jasper i 
$127.90, plus $35.73 for a lower berth, 
summer rate. The steamship fare be 
tween Montreal and Trinidad is $105 
first class, and $70 second class. These 
ships are built specifically for the tropics 
We have sent additional booklets that 
will be of help in planning the trip. 


Rates Reduced to Alaska 
Vie ee reductions have just 


been announced in connection with 
Alaska tours, and it is now possible te 
make the round trip by boat from 
Seattle, Vancouver, or Victoria te 
Skagway and return for $75, the forme 
rate being $90. Rates for inland tours 
by rail and river boat have been reducee¢ 
accordingly. Many persons are unde 
the impression that Alaska is cold dur 
ing the summer months, and the prob 
lem of clothing becomes a difficult one 
Alaska summers are mild; the tempera- 
ture ranges from 55 to 70 degrees. It is 
unnecessary to wear heavier clothing ir 
Alaska than you would during the ea 
spring and late fall at home. A top-coat 
or warm wrap should be carried for 
evening wear on deck. 


Direct Express to Japan 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 
How many days are required for the crossing from 
Vancouver to Fapan? Is a stop made at Honolulu 
enroute? Any booklets on this trans-Pacific service 
would be helpful—B. M., Spokane, Washington. 5 
There is a direct express service from 
Vancouver to Yokohama in ten | 
sailing time. It is also possible to 
via Honolulu, making an interesting 
break in the voyage and allowing suffi- 
cient time for a short sightseeing trip in 
Honolulu. This route requires three 
days longer. Large, speedy and lux- 
urious passenger ships are used in this 
service, both direct and via Honolulu. 
Booklets have been sent to you giving 
further details. 


Beyond the Pale 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you give me the minimum cost of a round trip 
to Samoa or Fiji? Would Fune or Fuly be a good 
month to start on such a trip? Are passports 
necessary? Literature would, of course, be helpful 
—E. B., Carson City, Nevada. 

There is just one passenger service 
from the West Coast to Samoa in the 
South Seas, although other lines from] 
the coast connect with Fiji. A round) 
trip ticket, cabin class, between San 
Francisco and Pago Pago, Samoa, would 
be $270. If you wished to proceed te)f) 
Suva, Fiji, the round trip fare would be} 
$296, cabin class. We can highly recom: 
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e new luxury liners in the South Sea 
rvice. Pago Pago is ten days from 
yan Francisco, with a call at Honolulu 
mn route. Since Samoa is an American 
ssession (the only one in the Southern 
emisphere), you will not need a pass- 
rt. Suva, Fiji, is a day farther on. 
eing a Crown colony of Great Britain, 
passport with a British visa is neces- 
ary. The coolest season in these South 
ea Islands is between June and August, 
your trip in either June or July would 
de enjoyable. Booklets on the steam- 
ship service and on the islands have been 
sent you. 


Glacier Park Highway 


OR several years a splendid new 

highway has been under construc- 
tion from the boundary of Glacier Na- 
tional Park to Logan Pass over the 
Continental Divide, and completion is 
expected early in July. Bus service will 
be provided between the east and west 
entrances of the park, affording trans- 
continental rail travelers an opportunity 
to make a one-day detour over this spec- 
tacular route, and the new road will give 
motorists an opportunity to enjoy scen- 
ery unparalleled in America, and truly 
comparable to the beauty of the Swiss 
Alps. Access to the interior of the park 
has in past years been by saddle horse, 
afoot, or in places by motor launch. The 
new highway, known as Going-to-the- 
Sun Highway, will be the first to pene- 
trate this rugged and primitive area. 
The Blackfeet Indian reservation is in 
Glacier Park, and to these Indians we 
owe the delightful names of lakes, trails, 
mountains and glaciers in the park. The 
new highway, by the way, skirts Face- 
of-Sour-Spirit-Who-Went-Back-to-the- 
Sun-A fter-His-Work-Was-Done Moun- 


tain! 


Nightcoach to Portland 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

Can you tell me whether night coaches are now 
running to Portland and to Los Angeles? What is 
the time involved from San Francisco to Portland, 
and what is the round trip fare? Any literature you 
may have would be of use-—A. T., Alameda, 
California. 

The night coach service to Los An- 
geles is continuous the year round, and 
the Portland service has recently been 
resumed for the summer. A new fleet 
of improved night coaches have just 
been put into service, adding to the 
luxury and comfort of the trip. These 
coaches, built on an entirely new prin- 
ciple, contain five roomy compartments, 
each with one large double berth and 
three commodious single berths. Each 
compartment contains a wash basin 
with hot and cold running water, port- 
able table, ash trays, special lighting 
fixtures. There is also a radio in each 
compartment. A porter is prepared to 
serve light lunches from a well stocked 
refrigerator, and he makes up the deep 
cushioned berths. At the rear of the 
motorcoach is a comfortable, well-fur- 
nished women’s lounge. The walls of 
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PRESIDENT LINER 


VACATION TRIPS 
make a tittle mousy Go 







NEW YORK Two weeks on a celebrated Trans-Pacific 


: Liner... The unforgettable experience of the 

Via Panama Canal Panama Canal... Visits in fascinating foreign 

$ cities. Panama. Colon. Havana. Stopovers if 

4 20 200 you like... A fine outside stateroom. Splen- 

ae istcass did menus... A sailing every other week. 
Roundtrips as low as $180. 


CHIC AGO A luxurious ocean voyage and the World’s 


; Fair—all together in one glorious vacation. 
Round America To New York by President Liner, thence by 
rail to Chicago... and home again by train. 


‘9220 ‘300 A complete roundtrip. (Ifyou prefer, go East 


TOURIST istctass _—srdby ‘train, come home by steamer.) 


Oo RI F N T Across the blue Pacific, via Hawaii, to lands 

. where every sight is new and thrilling. .. And 

Summer Roundtrips where American money more than doubles 
in value. Sail any week. Stopover anywhere. 


‘240 ‘450 Majestic S.S. President Hoover and President 
TOURIST isrctass Coolidge on frequent schedule; low fares. 


Go as you please. Take 85 
ROUND THE WORLD days oF eve fall years. Visit 


21 ports in 14 different countries. Stopover 


$ ‘ 
749 as you choose. See everything you want to 
FIRST CLASS see... Then continue on another of the Presi- 
ALL THE WAY dent Liners that sail on regular schedule. 


See any travel agent, or Dollar Steamship Lines, 311 California St., San Francisco; 
514 West Sixth St., Los Angeles; Fourth at University, Seattle; Broadway Pier, 
San Diego; 152 Broadway, Portland, Ore.; 465 Howe Street, Vancouver, B. C. 


DOLLAR 
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Unfold your Coleman Camp Stove, 
strike a match, turn a valve...it’s ready 
to cook anything you want, any style, 
any place you happen to be! It fries, 

















aemsegy) bakes and boils; roasts, 
toasts and broils. Just 
the stove for auto-tour- 
ing, picnics, camping 
and for general use. 
Three models (two 
Instant Lighting)... 
all built-in features 
...fold up and carry 
like a suitcase... 
everything inside. 
Priced from 
Y\ $5.95 up. (High 
|Z Model No. 2E\\ Stand extra). 
on High Stand 


Coleman 
CAMP STOVES 


Make and burn their own gas from 
regular untreated motor gasoline. Easy 
to operate, speedy, safe. Sturdily built 
to stand up under hard use. Fold up 
like suitcases, with everything inside. 


A Dandy Lantern 


The Coleman Junior Lantern 
is small in size but produces 
150 candle-power of clear, 
pure-white brilliance. Fine 
for all outing and general use. 
Lights instantly. Equipped 
with genuine Pyrexclear-glass 
globe, porcelain enameled re- 
flector top, and built-in pump. 
Price only $5.95. 

Write for descriptive literature and new 
1933 Fishing Calendar... tells best days to fish, 
howto catch ’em,etc. Orask your dealer to show 
you these Coleman Camp Stoves and Lanterns. 
The Coleman Lamp and Stove Company 


Address Nearest Office, Dept. ST502 
Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.: 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada (8502) 


othersills 


SEASICK REMEDY 





Wooden Boat. Fold in one 
minute. Carry on running board. 
10 ft., weight 80 lbs., $39 f.o.b. 
Los Angeles; 8 ft., 60 lbs., $36. 
Send for circular. 


Hammond Lumber Co., 
2201 Alameda St. 
Los Angeles Calif. 





LOS PALOS BOYS CAMP (a 


conditions and best surroundings, Limit 10 boys. Ages 7 to 14. 
Home cooking. Fruit, vegetables, poultry, eggs, rabbits, butter, 
milk, from our ranch. Swimming, boating, riding and fishing. 
Schooling included, 8 weeks $150.00. June 19 to August 12. 


G. E. THOMAS Box 253 San Rafael, Cal. 


the motorcoach are so constructed as to 
insure comfortable temperature inside 
the coach at all times, and a special 
ventilating and heating system con- 
trolled in each compartment keeps the 
interior of the coach comfortable regard- 
less of outside weather conditions. The 
round trip fare from San Francisco 
through Oakland, Stockton, and Sacra- 
mento, to Portland, including berth, is 
$21 for a 21-day ticket, and $25.50 for 
a 60-day ticket. As to time required, 
you may leave San Francisco at 6 p. m. 
on Monday, for example, and arrive in 
Portland at 5:45 p. m. on Tuesday. 
Literature on this service has been sent 
to you. 


Summer Resorts in the San Juan 
Islands 
Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I should like you to tell me of some place you 
would recommend for a summer vacation that would 
be quiet and restful, not too many persons, and close 
to water preferably. I should like a place where I 
can take walks, but not necessarily long hikes. Do 
you know of any such place in the Puget Sound 
region near the water?—B. E. §., San Francisco, 
California. 


Since you mention the Puget Sound 
district, we are sending you some book- 
lets descriptive of some of the less pre- 
tentious and quiet little resorts on the 
San Juan group of islands that dot the 
Puget Sound. There are 172 little is- 
lands in the San Juan archipelago, as 
beautiful a group of islands in the world. 
The scenery is unsurpassed, the fishing 
is good, the boating and swimming en- 
joyable, and the summer climate invig- 
orating. There are numerous little re- 
sorts that would answer your require- 
ments, those on Orcas Island being 
particularly interesting since Orcas is 
the most peculiar in outline, the most 
rugged in contour and the most pictur- 
esque of all the islands. There are sev- 
eral lovely lakes on Orcas, and the hiking 
is good. We have also sent you a sou- 
venir year book of the San Juan Islands 
giving additional interesting informa- 
tion. 


Mountain Hiking 


Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 

I should like to get all information possible con- 
cerning hiking trips in the high country around 
Yosemite. What would be the expense of such atrip, 
and what would it be necessary to carry in our pack? 
We wish to spend about a week on the trip. Any 
booklets will be helpful—C. H., Los Angeles, 
California. 

Interesting trails lead from the floor 
of the valley throughout the Yosemite 
region, and the trails are well marked 
for hiking. The best season is from the 
middle of June until late September. It 
will not be necessary to carry a pack, for 
a series of High Sierra Camps located 
about ten miles apart are maintained 
in this region, which ranges in altitude 
from seven to ten thousand feet. Accom- 
modations may be had at these camps 
for the night for one dollar, and meals 
are served camp style, for one dollar 
each. In other words, plan on four 









VIA PANAMA jf HAVANA 


THE 3 SISTER SHIPS 


S.S. VIRGINIA” 
“PENNSYLVANIA” 
“CALIFORNIA™ 


See Panama Canal...Gay Havana. A 
glorious ocean voyage... Dancing, 
deck sports, swimming... All the 
comforts and luxuries of a great hotel. 
Rates are surprisingly low. Fortnightly 
sailings from San Francisco and Los 
Angeles of the great electric fleet— 
S.S.“Virginia”,““Pennsylvania”,“Cali- 
fornia.” See your local agent or write. 
or call on us for complete details. 
Make this trip Around America en 
route to the Chicago World’s Fair. 
ROUND TRIP RATES 
FirstClass Tourist 
Rail and water . . $325.00 $220.00 
Both ways water . $337-50 $180.00 
EUROPE via Panama . $172 UP 


Panama. Pacific Sine 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


687 Market Street ~ San Francisco 
715 W. Seventh Street > Los Angeles 
1030 Fourth Avenue * San Diego 
216 Joseph Vance Bldg. ~ _ Seattle 
110 American Bank Bldg. » Portland 


AHOE 
AVERN 


Opens June 17th. 


New, sporty Golf Course with 
grass tees, fairways and greens 











nt 








Tennis, Riding, Fishing, Boating, 
Swimming, Dancing 


Music by Royal Cardinals from 
Stanford University—10 pieces 


FINE FOOD 


Rates (including meals) from $6 
single and $10 double 


Booklet gladly sent on request 
WALTER ROUNSEVEL, Manager 


















ollars a day for each person. The 
amps are located in close proximity to 
ood fishing streams and lakes. It is 
ecessary to make reservations in ad- 
ance so that you may be certain of 
accommodations each night. A sched- 
uled six-day hiking tour, conducted by 
a government ranger-naturalist guide, 
leaves the valley every Sunday morning 
during the time the camps are open. 
The same rate of four dollars a day 
covers expenses of this conducted tour, 
‘and the guide services are free. Booklets 
: have been sent giving further particulars. 
| How Far North Can We Motor? 
| Travel Editor, Sunset Magazine: 


I should appreciate one of your maps of British 
Columbia. Is there an auto road to Prince Rupert, 
or how far north does a good road go? We want to 
take the boat trip to Skagway and thought we might 
sail from Prince Rupert. Is there any difference 
between the rate from there and that from Seattle?— 
M. W., Azusa, California. 


It is possible to drive as far north as 
Hazelton, about one thousand miles 
north of Vancouver, over good dirt 
roads and through some of the loveliest 
virgin forests and scenery in the whole 
of British Columbia. There is at present 
no road to Prince Rupert, but you might 
“store your car in Hazelton, and go by 
rail to Prince Rupert, connecting there 
with the northbound steamer for Skag- 
way. The same round trip rate applies 
from Prince Rupert as from any of the 
Puget Sound ports to Alaska. The re- 
duced rate is $75 round trip. Booklets 
on the Alaska service have been sent 
you, as well as a British Columbia map. 


Ensenada Cruises 


Weekends need no longer be dull and 
uninteresting now that Ensenada Cruises 
have been resumed! Weekly sailings 
will be maintained from San Francisco 
and Los Angeles to this new playspot of 
Old Mexico. The trip may be made 
from San Francisco in practically a 
weekend. The large comfortable coast- 
wise steamers are used as a hotel during 
the twelve hours in Ensenada—there is 
dancing, music with your meals, deck 
sports and all the gayety of life at sea. 
Write for folders on the weekly Ensenada 
Cruises. 


Port Tours En Route to Europe 


N connection with the Pacific Coast- 
direct-to-Europe passenger freighter 
services, one steamship line has 
planned a number of shore excursions 
at various ports of call en route, at a 
fixed price. The lowest and best rates 
obtainable have been secured, enabling 
passengers to visit the port cities at a 
nominal cost. An all day tour of San 
Francisco and a similar tour of Los 
Angeles and Hollywood will be available 
before sailing for foreign ports. A three 
_or four hour trip may be made from the 
port of Barranquilla through some his- 
torically interesting out of the way cor- 
ners of Colombia. If the ship calls at 


worth a week ~} 
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The golf is 


II 


NATIONAL PARK 


Champions say that the Jasper golf course ranks 
among the world’s finest. Certainly between the 
“Bad Baby” (length, 130 yards) and the ‘Grand 
Allee” (595 yards) there is a challenge for every 
club in your bag. 


Keen, clear air, a setting in the heart of the 
mightiest Canadian Rockies, and luxurious Jasper 
Park Lodge for the 19th Hole! 


As an alternative to golf, there is canoeing, 
swimming, motoring and trail-riding. In glacial- 
fed Maligne Lake and tributaries you can enjoy the 
continent's finest speckled trout fishing. 


A vacation could never be dull in Jasper. Come 
on the 1900-mile Triangle Tour, or stop over on 
the cool, Canadian National way East. Rail fares 
have never been lower; rates at the Lodge now are 
from $7 a day, Canadian funds, with a 10% dis- 
count if your stay is 14 days or longer. 


Ask at your nearest office to see movies of the 
world’s largest National Park, monarch Mt. 
Robson (seen enroute) and the sheltered Inside 
Passage, pathway to Alaska. 


fo Everywhere in Canada 


SAN FRANCISCO: 648 Market Street 
Los ANGELES: 607 So. Grand Avenue 
SEATTLE: 1329 Fourth Avenue 
VANCOUVER, B. C.: 527 Granville Street 





Round-trip 


fares are low: 


SEATTLE 
$4510 


SAN 
FRANCISCO 


$6895 


LOS 
ANGELES 


$8425 


Jasper Golf 
Week, Sept. 3-9 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


S-3 
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Revel in a King’s Paradise 


Pay Only “Everyman’s” Prices 
—New Bargain Tours Show the Way 


PS: Chateau, Chalet . . . the three 
high spots of the world’s roof garden. . . 
See them a// in low cost tours that would thrill 
the most travel-wise human in the'world. Use 
them as stop-over tours on your way East or 
West. Use them to discover the place or places 
where you shall spend your summer; forevery- 
where you will find rates in keeping with the 
times . . . The tours are flexible enough to 
meet every want. Leisurely. Restful. Packed 
full of thrills and adventure. Study the four; 
there’s one for you: 





Banff. . . Sun Bathing Near Heaven 


4 COLORFUL DAYS 


1 Day at Banff. 2 Days 
at Lake Louise. 1 Day 
at Emerald Lake. 126 
Miles of Spectacular 
Motoring. 


dll Expenses? 5 0 


5 oOutpoor DAYS 


for those who love to hike 
and climb. Stay at Chateau 
Lake Louise,Emerald Lake 
Chalet, Lake Wapta and 
Yoho Valley Chalet-Bun- 
galow Camps. 


6 GLORIOUS DAYS 


2 Days at Banff. 2 Days [ a 
at Lake Louise. 2 Days 
at Emerald Lake. 126 
Miles of Spectacular 


Motoring. 


All MaAT. O 


5 WONDERFUL DAYS 


1 Day at Banff. 2 Days 
at Lake Louise. 2 Days 
at Emerald Lake. 126 
Miles of Spectacular 
Motoring. Motor Tour in- 


All Expenses 560 Louise . . A Cold Drink ease a Climb aS = $40 
First Three Tours Begin at Banff or Field... Five Outdoor Days 
Begin at Lake Louise or Field... Add Rail Fare from Starting Point 





You see it all . . . and you have lots of 
time to do things on your own... time 
to explore, to play, to dance, to relax. 


There’s marvelous golf on a world- 
famous course... Fast clay-court tennis 

. Swimming in warm sulphur or cool 
clear pools with near-to-heaven sun 
bathing on the terrace . . . There’s rid- 
ing, hiking, climbing on trails that lure 
you on and on... There’s fun in a magic 
world and you could never do it for less. 





Emerald Lake... A Girl. ..a Pony aad 
Trails Worth Conquering 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


Abply Tourist Agents or Manager, Banff Springs Hotel, BANFF, Alta or Canadian Pacific Offices including— 


344 Madison Ave. 405 Boylston St. 160 Pearl St. 1500 Locust St. 338 Sixth Ave. 14th & N. Y. Ave. 1010 Chester Ave. 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH WASHINGTON, D. C. CLEVELAND 


412 Locust St. 1231 “aes Blvd. 611 2ndAve.So. 404C.&S.Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
CINCINNATI a LOUIS DETROIT eas ATLANTA 


1113 Pacific Ave. 621 So. Grand Ave. A Broadway 1320 Fourth Av. 52 Geary St. 
TACOMA, WASH. LOS ANGELES, CAL. PORTLAND, ORE. SEATTLE, WASH SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


pene Lode Maps —— 


To the enthusiastic Californian the 
Mother Lode Map in color is a treasure. 
| In vivid color and amusing style the 
map depicts the highlights of that 
| region of California which became so 
| 


Dixie Terminal Bldg. 71 E. Jackson Bivd. 
CHICAGO 


Old National Bank Bldg. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 











A Tip for Travelers — = 


the finest Hotel in the Northwest 


famous as the scene of the Gold Rush 
of °49. The map sells for one dollar. 
postpaid, and may be ordered direct 
from Sunset Magazine. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


All About Chicago 


“All About Chicago,’ by J. and R. 
Ashenhurst (Houghton, Mifflin, $1.00), 
is one of those complete and authorita- 
tive guide books that reads more like 
an adventure story. To the prospective 
Fair visitor this book is a practical and 
invaluable source of information for 
sightseeing, hotels and restaurants in 
Chicago, and for interesting data on 
the Fairgrounds, buildings and ex- 





vue OLYMPIC 


Frank W. Hull, Manager 

The Olympic appeals to all classes of travelers 
—the business man, the commercial traveler 
and the tourist. It has 1000 rooms with bath 
and is situated in the heart of the theatre dis- 
trict and shopping center. It has a reputation 
for friendly hospitality, excellent food at 
moderate prices, and splendid service. 
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hibits. The book may be ordered 
through Sunset Magazine. 
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Cartagena, a two hour motor trip will 
cover this city on the Spanish Main. 


On arrival at Willemstad, Curacao, 
one is immediately transported to a bit 
of 19th century Holland. A tour has 
been arranged to allow time for a swim 
at Jan Thiel, a drive back to town 
around the Schottegat, and still leave 
time for shopping which, by the way, 
can be done economically here. Kings- 
ton, one of the most beautiful islands 
in the Caribbean, is a land of eternal 
sunshine. Jamaica offers a variety of 
scenery and climate, and two tours will 
be available on this island. Swansea, 
Wales, one of the oldest ports of Great 
Britain, is the last port of call before 
Europe. Village inns and old-fashioned 
cottages are tucked away along the 
roads, and the rugged mountains pro- 
vide a lovely background. Write for de- 
tails about these port tours and rates. 


CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
CHICAGO EXPOSITION 


OR detailed information and 

booklets regarding the World’s 
Fair in Chicago write Sunset Travel 
Service Department, 1045 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, enclosing a 
self-addressed stamped envelope 
for reply. Be sure to _ specify 
whether you plan to go by rail, 
automobile, steamship through 
the Canal to New York, motor- 
coach or plane. This will help us 
to give you more definite informa- 
tion. Hotel rates are also available. 





Rambles in Europe 


OBBIE” BURNS and a goose- 

berry tart will ever be linked in 
the memory of two American travelers, 
who set out from Ayr one summer’s day 
to visit one of the world’s most hallowed 
shrines—the birthplace of Scotland’s 
best-loved poet. 


Burns’ statue in the tiny square at 
Ayr shows him in his fine young man- 
hood; the face turned toward “Auld 
Alloway” and his favorite river Doon. 


Almost in the shadow of the statue 
we took a small tram, whose way wound 
about the shaded streets of Ayr, past 
picturesque wayside cottages, low-walled 
gardens and hedgerows of blossoming 
thorn. Here in the white drift of bloom 
small birds sang, as the Scot says, 
“srace before meat,” well knowing that 
the thorns and brambles would yield for 
them berries and seeds for the autumn 
feasting. 

Enormous gooseberries grow rank in 
door-yards and gardens, reaching a per- 
fection rarely equalled in any other part 
of the world. No doubt the poet had 
pu’d many a handful to enjoy in his 
rambles about the countryside, but left 
the extolling of the fruit’s delicious, 
flavor to the descendant of the Country 





Squire, whose fireside he had often 
visited. 

Now the tram drew into the town of 
Alloway—hardly a town at all, just a 
group of simple dwellings and beyond it 
the tiny Alloway Kirk, made famous by 
Burns’ poem “Tam o’Shanter.”’ 

The “Auld Clay Biggin,” an humble 
road-side cottage of two rooms, “But 
and Ben,” (kitchen and parlor), was 
built by the elder Burns’ own hands. 
Now a charming garden blooms where 
the farmer-father saw a bitter struggle 
for bare existence, but the stone floor 
and set-in fireplace conjured for us vivid 
pictures of the poet’s early years. 
Through the stile and a few steps 
_down the road, we were welcomed to a 
neat gray cottage. A rosy-cheeked lass 
mvited us to “Come ben the hoose”’ for 
a noonday luncheon. 

All the “mile and a bittock frae Ayr’ 
I had clung to a small paper sack of 
enormous pink gooseberries, purchased 
in the market. These, to my friend’s 
disgust, I placed upon the table, covered 
by a coarse white linen cloth of our 
hostess’ own weaving. 

“What are you going to do with 
them?” she asked. 

“Eat them,” I replied, ‘for dessert.”’ 
The lass beside me beamed approval. 
“Wad ye like them in a tart?” she shyly 
questioned. My answering enthusiasm 
sent her scurrying kitchenward and 
soon tantalizing odors filled the room. 

We enjoyed good Scotch broth, col- 
lops (chopped beef, seasoned and 
stewed in its own juice), fresh crusty 
oaten bread, and a cup of delicious tea. 
Steeped in the spell of the Scotch Low- 
lands, our eyes feasted, too, upon the 
lowly birth-place across the way, while 
we partook of a meal such as Burns him- 
self had often enjoyed. At the end our 
lass set triumphantly before us a fresh 
gooseberry tart. 

Rosy cheeks grew redder as we praised 
her work. Little did she realize that the 
simple hospitality of a bonnie Scotch 
lassie, in a simple wayside home, would 
add so much to the charm of “Auld 
Alloway.” And in future years a strain 
of Scotch melody, or a line from one of 
Burns’ oft-quoted poems would stir 
anew, within the hearts of two American 
travelers, delightful memories of a pil- 
grimage to the “Auld Clay Biggin” 
of “Bobbie” Burns—and a gooseberry 
tart!—Jane C. Higbie. 











California Hills 


HE day was warm; the month was 
PULE Ls os 

And God rose from his throne 

To let his velvet cloak slip off, 

His very shining own! 


It fell to Earth and there it lay, 
Beauty fold on fold . 
And some will say: “How brown the hills!” 
But I shall call them gold. 
—Elma Marlatt Dean. 


x SU N Sve E 
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We can pay more, of course, or 
even /ess—but every vacation 
dollar you set aside for Yosemite 
this summer will return California's 
biggest vacation value! 

$24.50 a week is the cost per 
person at Camp Curry for a floored 
and electric-lighted double tent, 
with meals in the new dining room 
nearby. 

$11.50 a week (for two) rents a 
fully-equipped housekeeping tent 
beside the Merced River. 

$1.00 a night and $1.00 a meal 
is the cost of a High Sierra hiking 
and fishing trip, at specially main- 
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$24. 50 a week 


- WOULD YOU EXPECT IT ? 


tained Trail Camps along the way. 

And a week at The Ahwahnee, 
California’s most distinctive resort 
hotel, ranges, for lodging and 
meals, from $60 to $72. 

Your style of living at home can 
be your style of living here. But 
your vacation diversions in nearby 
Yosemite will be unequalled any- 
where, in variety or close-up scenic 
grandeur. 

Ask for illustrated booklets giv- 
ing all costs, railway schedules, 
highway information, etc. Your 
travel agent or the nearest Yosem- 
ite Park and Curry Company office. 


YOSEMITE 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 


San Francisco: 39 Geary St., Phone EXbrook 3906 
Los Angeles: 540 W. Sixth St., Phone VAndike 5022 
& Yosemite National Park, California 


MOUNTAIN GOLF AT ITS BEST—ON THE WAWONA HOTEL COURSE 
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Why Dont You Build a 


SUN DIAL 


Jor Your Sunset Garden? 


| Asks 


Lindsley W. Ross 
of Seattle, Washington 


q HAT ho! Varlet! Tell me the 
hour!” 

“Just high noon, Sir Boss, by the 
shadow of the dial on the courtyard 
pavement.” 

“Verily this doth confirm my stum- 
mick’s notion that my throat hath been 
cut! Bring on the roasted boar!’ 

Many a “Sir Boss” and many a varlet 
through all the Dark Ages had little else 
than a shadow by which to judge the 
passage of time. True, there were hour- 
glasses, water-clocks, and candle-clocks 
that served during the night and on 


cloudy days but these were makeshifts at 
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best and unreliable over long periods. 

Old Sol has been a faithful time-teller 
for many a century and still is, provided 
one knows some of the simple rules of 
the art of dialing. Most of these rules 
were discovered many years ago. In 
fact, the sundial was originated in 
Babylonian days and we have evidence 
of its use as early as the year 2000 B. C. 

The first mention of any particular 
dial occurs in the book of Isaiah (Chap- 
ter 38, Verse 8): “Behold I will bring 
again the shadow of the degrees which 
has gone down in the sundial of Ahaz, 
ten degrees backward.” And Herodotus, 
famous “know-it-all,” 
says: “The Greeks learned 
from the Babylonians 
about the pole, the gnomen 
and the twelve parts of the 
day.” 

From this latter refer- 
ence we infer that the ear- 
liest dials merely had an 
upright “pole” to cast the 
shadow. But in later sun- 
dials the part which casts 
the shadow was slanted at 
a certain angle. 

Now this trick of get- 
ting just the right slant 
constitutes one of the main 
problems in the use or con- 
struction of a sundial. If, 
for example, a dial has 
been designed for use in 
San Francisco, it wouldn’t 


Use a spirit level and a com- 
pass to place your home-built 
sun dial in correct time-telling 
position, with the “XII noon” 
line pointing due north. It may 
be mounted on a pedestal of 
wood, stone, or cement, or on a 
flat rock in your rock garden 
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tell accurate time in Tacoma, or San 
Diego, because these places are not the 
same distance from the equator. Take 
Paris, France, and Vancouver, B. C., 
however—both approximately on the 
49th parallel of latitude—and a sundial 
which was correctly designed for one 
place would show correct time at the 
other place. 

“Now just why must the shadow- 
casting edge be parallel to the earth’s 
axis?’ asks the modern varlet. 

“Simply because,” says the modern 
Sir Boss, “if this edge (known as the 
style) is parallel to the earth’s axis, the 
dial is correct for all times of the year, 
both winter and summer. At the 
equator, it would be horizontal; at the 
North Pole, it would be vertical.” 

“You mean,” continues the varlet, 
“that if I were to walk from the equator 
to the North Pole, I’d have to carry a 
different dial for use at each different 
parallel?” 

“Either that, or else you could have 
a single dial constructed with a hinged 
style, arranged so it could be raised one 
degree for each degree of latitude that 
you crossed. In fact by the 16th century 
when watches had become small enough 
to be carried in one’s pocket, sundials 
were also made portable enough to be 
easily carried by travelers.” 

“And did these dials have hinges?” 
asks the varlet. 

“Exactly so. You may see the ancient 
one pictured in one of the accompanying 
photographs if you ever go to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York 
City.” 

“Well, as I’m not planning a hop from 
the Equator to the Pole just now, I 
won’t need anything so elaborate,” ex- 
plains the varlet. “Just a simple dial 
for home use will suit me—and it would 
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be something for the wife and kiddies 
to enjoy, too, and would be a nice 
decoration for the back-yard. In fact, 
it would be reminiscent of those good 
old days when the sun’s shadow used 
to creep toward the ‘noon mark’ on the 
courtyard pavement, Sir Boss.” 

“Yes, yes. Quite so,” murmurs Sir 
Boss, carried away into reverie for a 
moment. “As you were saying, you’d 
like to do a little simple dialing of the 
good old-fashioned sort—neither tele- 
phone nor radio. 

“Well, first get a piece of wood for 
the ‘style,’ about 5” x 6” on the sides 
and %" or 3%" thick. Plywood is excel- 
lent. Whatever you choose, put the 
cross-grain at the bottom and lay a pro- 
tractor on it with the center point at 
the lower right-hand corner (as in Fig- 
ure I, page 16). Put a pencil dot on the 
board at the edge of the protractor corres- 
ponding to the number of degrees of lati- 
tude that run through your back-yard.” 

“Be reasonable, Boss. Where will I 
get a protractor, and how do you expect 
me to know how many degrees to allow 
for 590 Main Street?” 

“Varlet! You can buy a small pro- 
tractor for less than a dollar, or borrow 
one from an engineer or mathematics 
teacher, to use in measuring the degree 
of the angles you need. And as for the 
degree of latitude of your town, that 
should be easy to observe from any good 
map of your locality, such as the Gov- 
ernment maps usually on file in your 
local public library. To make it easier, 
consult the map on page 17 for the 
degree corresponding to the town situ- 
ated most similarly to your own back- 
yard with respect to its distance from 
the equator.”’ That isn’t too hard, is it? 
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“QO. K., Boss! The 48th degree will 
be about right for my home town, 
Seattle. Now, after I put a dot on the 
board right where that 48° line leaves 
the edge of the protractor, what next?” 
“Lift the protractor off and lay down 
a straight edge rule, and mark a line 
running from the lower right-hand cor- 
ner through that dot and extending 
across the board. Cut the board accu- 
rately along this line and plane this edge 
smooth and true. Be sure not to spoil 
this edge by rounding off its corners, as 
you would ordinarily do with a file or 
sandpaper. When finished, check the 
angle for accuracy by means of the 
protractor. The ‘style’ may now be deco- 
rated or cut into some fancy shape, 
taking carenot to spoil the shadow- 
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casting edge or the base, though the 
latter may be shortened. Then paint 
it black.” 

“Check! Now how about laying out 
the lines for the hours? I suppose all I 
have to do is to take a pair of dividers 
and make twelve equal parts between 
East and West?” (Continued on page 16 


A sun dial should, of course, have full 
sun all day long. A doorstep with 
southern exposure is an unusual plac- 
ing for this old-time chronometer. The 
elaborate dial shown here is a portable 
one, treasured in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York 
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16 Fi 
“You could lay out some /ines but ° i 
they wouldn’t mean hours, Varlet. * H O W a‘ O B U l ld | 
There’s an easy way to do the trick, f 
though—and without using trigonome-  _- Pet eR tee te : S 
You need not be skilled in higher mathematics 


try, either. Take a largish sheet of 13 consiriscl om: GUN GEE capri GaeReRE fold along line M-L, so the two halves 
paper—say 2 feet by 3 feet—and draw steps explained in this article, and illustrated Will be back to.back. Hold to the light — 





a true rectangle 10 inches by 12 inches clearly in the diagrams and mark points I, II, III, IV and V, 
in the lower right-hand corner, iia me ee corresponding to the points 
as oe oes ns ie: OE ————————Z er ined XI, = IX, 

oO sooner said than done! Y 4 an » Tespectively, in- 


What’s next, Boss?” 

“Draw a vertical line through 
the center of the rectangle, in- 
tersecting its upper edge at M 
and continuing upward to the 
top of the sheet. At a point 8 
inches below M, draw a hori- 









SS ie are 3 tersected the rectangle.” 


“Gee, it’s certainly simple, 


a / Boss, the way you explain 
Anate ‘A’ must BE everything! Is there anything 
SAME AS LATITUDE / q 


Y 
WHERE DOJAL IS TO 


AAR 


else?” 


“That’s about all for the de- 
sign, Varlet. You'll have to get — 






BE PLACED / s 
zontal line at K. Designate its _ a 10” x 12” board for the dial | 
intersections with the edges of . itself. Plywood is good. Give | 
the rectangle as VI and VI.” Yy . it a couple of coats of white 

“Tf the rest of itis aseasy as 7 _ ‘undercoat’ or “flat inside’ paint. 
this, I'll have my dial finished 7 - Mount the style along the long 
this evening. Proceed, Boss.” yy BASE _ axis of this base, taking care to 

“Now, Varlet, lay your pro- / CERGSS— GRAIN) - place the 48° angle (or what- | 
tractor along K-M with its cen- WL”) ever you’re using) just 8 inches 
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. 3 ft. 
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YY III] III III 
ter at K, and draw an angle ‘A’, - LMA EEE below the upper edge of the dial.” 
equal to say 48°, since that’s the ) ee “You mean where ‘K’ was in the 


latitude of your home. Drop a per- 
pendicular from M, touching K-F 
at F, as in Figure II.” 

| “Tm still following you, Boss. 
hy Have we far to go?” 

“Only a step or two more. On 
the perpendicular line lay off M-P 
equal to M-F (see Figure III) and 
extend the top line of the rectangle 
leftward clear across the sheet. 
Draw slines “2a, PS 2 
P-VIII and P-VII so that the 


angles at P are each 15 degrees.” 


N 


; 7 “That’s it. Three small screws 

/ should do the trick nicely. Check 
. it with a try square to be sure it 
doesn’t lean to one side.” 

“This begins to look like a real 
dial at last, Boss!” 

“Now cut the diagram along M L 
(where it was folded) and lay the 
two halves down on the base in the 
same relative position, but separ- 
ated by the thickness of the style. 
Transfer the hour-lines onto the 





diagram? 
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“Ts that because the sun passes 7 base. Keep a two-inch strip across 
west across 15 degrees of longitude VY 2" the bottom free for a motto. You 
every hour, Boss?” | L may also want to leave a 34" margin 


Y 10" ‘ all around for the numerals, as 
lines from K to each of these points. // MOUNT HORIZONTAL shown in Figure IV. This may be 


Cut out the rectangle G-H-J-N and VOOM 77 ~~ surrounded by a 14” band around 


“Just so. Now draw the hour- 
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a Sun Dial 


the very edge, on which the hour-lines 
reappear. India ink, a drawing pen and 
a ruler are all you need for making your 
lines and numerals.” 

“T never studied mechanical drawing, 
Boss, but here’s a good place to prac- 
tice!” 

“Tt’s easy! You can show the early 
morning and late evening hours, too, 
Varlet. Just extend the VII a. m. line 
to make VII p. m., VIII a. m. to make 
VIII p. m. (See Figure IV.) Likewise 
extend the line for V p. m. to make 
V a. m. and IV p. m. to make IV a. m.” 

“That’s interesting. Now it looks al- 
most like the dial on my wife’s wrist- 
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24° Bellingham, Washington. 

23° Chehalis and Spokane, Washing- 
ton; Bonners Ferry, Idaho. 

22° Portland, Oregon; Walla Walla, 
Washington; Lewiston, Idaho. 


21° Roseburg, Oregon; Missoula, 
Montana. 
20° Yreka, California; Butte and 


Helena, Montana. 
19° Red Bluff, California; 
Falls, Idaho. 
San Francisco, California; Elko, 
Nevada; Cody, Wyoming. 
17° Visalia and Merced, California; 
Goldfield, Nevada; Provo, Utah. 


Idaho 
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“And now, Boss, after I get this all 
done, will it be so accurate that I can 
throw away my watch?” 

“You and the sun will be right to- 
gether, Varlet. But you and the wife 
may be far enough apart for you to be 
too late for dinner.” 

“How come, Boss?” 

“You see, if everybody in each town 
went by sun time, there’d be a few min- 
utes’ difference, even between towns 
separated by only a few miles east and 
west. The sun wouldn’t get to the 
western ones quite so soon. That’s why 
we have standard time zones—four of 
them—which together cover the entire 
United States. Your sundial can’t give 
you anything but sun time. Find out 
whether it reads ahead of or behind 
standard time and how much, then you 


. . ° rE . 
watch, with XII at the top, XI just to 16° Los Angeles and Barstow, Cali- can always be sure of correct time when- 
the left, I just to the right, and so on. fornia. ever the sun shines since it never runs 
“Sir Boss, what would you suggest for 15° San Diego, California; Grand too fast or too slow! And your dial never 
an appropriate sentiment Canyon, Arizona.” needs winding!” 
for the motto?” “Thanks, Sir Boss! 
“Let’s see. Maybe I That’s plent ood 
y plenty g 
can remember a few old AK KY enough for me,” says the 
ones. Here are some: 120°W Varlet as he wends his 
4g? @ O BELLINGHAM a5, ewa WwW ° “Whew! 
‘I Count Onty Sunny A RWC oat ate abe omer eter 
ours 1D oevenert os Mi Sir Boss certainly cleared 
; fo searTut Ba ped steri 
‘Time Is THE STUFF (fe owenarene | Ocatar Fates es is of ed é ne 
\ o } me: neve new be e 
Lire Is Mape or. \ 6° Tae Ai moscow tty, @mussouta : 
‘ \ (pees \ whether it was latitude 
Make THE Moments \ | WAC SH eau Pe 4° or longitude, or both 
Serve Tuy WILL. 1? 2 ls BS atl me \ that ade ie sundial 
‘Tue Day Is Tune. \ Ostet”? x MON oe \ work. I can see now wh 
coe ge ors \ es Saar! a sal can be used in me 
Topay. \ [IDAHG 
aT Cc D mee = : longitude but must al- 
IME AN oO \ / eaoteas @BuRNS @ Boise GIDAN EAE . e 
Mucw’.” \ || ee ways be in the same lat1 
i \ acranrs onss ~ EGON efparete tude for which it was 
SN ASHLANDG Twit FALLS ; 





“T get the idea, Boss. 

Something short and 
sweet. How is this one— 
it just dawned on me: 
Sunny Hours — Fra- 
GRANT FLowERs.” 
‘ “Fine. Now letter 
your motto and give the 
whole thing two or three 
coats of waterproof var- 
nish, mount it on a level 
base and point the XII 
lines due North.” 

“Will any compass do 
the job?” 

“Yes, but be sure to 
make the necessary cor- 
rection for your vicinity, 
since the magnetic pole 
is not at the geographical 
North Pole. In other 
words, at San Francisco 
the compass points 18° 
farther east than the 
actual direction of the North Pole, while 
at Bellingham, Washington, the com- 
pass points 24° ‘east of north’.”’ 

Here are the magnetic variations for 
some of the representative western cities 
and towns, showing degrees east of north: 
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Map of Sunset Land showing degrees of 
latitude of certain cities and towns, from 
which you may figure your own. The 
“X-ed” line shows the arbitrary boundary 
between Pacific and Mountain Time 
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made. Also, that it isn’t 
so hard to build one— 
after you know how!” 





eee t Editor’s Note-—Don’t 
oe RENO : z anceah be afraid to try making 
Pritor NEVA DA | : | a really accurate sundial 
PSACRAMENTO | UTAH | by these step-by-step di- 
Sri ee Meee 138°. rections that Mr. Ross 
cast Te eer. es gives in such informal 
SANTA OMERCED Wa ‘ -+-- . 
osaunns oraesno WZ, pee one, a fashion. We found we 
orurace ee As Nas haek | \ were able to understand 
lemaa es — $ es \ and follow them, and we 
us OBAKERSFIELo ~s ws oriacstare i \ are no mathematician! 
: oe OS . \X : 
oem cen? oe a \ Referring to the map 
aeRNanoiN© Y ARIZONA be \ given on this page, if you 
cane \ live east of the 120° 


Meridian, you will find 
that your dial “runs fast” 
by a constant number of 
\ minutes; west of the line, 
AK your dial will read corre- 
spondingly slower than 
standard time. And now 
go ahead and build your sundial! We. 
hope that it will be a great success and 
a lasting ornament to your Sunset gar- 
den. If some of the directions are not 
entirely clear, consult a neighboring 
engineer or mathematician! 
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For Sunset Readers Who 


oA Monterey | 
Cottage 


"TH problem of providing a patio for a small 
house on a fifty foot lot is not an easy one, 
especially if one must also leave room for a drive- 
way to the garage. This problem has been admir- 
ably solved in the little Monterey house shown 
herewith. Another difficult problem of accomplish- 
ment in the small house which has been solved here 
is perfect freedom of circulation from the bedroom 
wing to the kitchen, without passing through the 
living room. 

The living room and one bedroom open on to the 
patio through French doors, and both bedrooms 
open on to a terrace overlooking the garden at the 
rear. Both bedrooms have cross ventilation. The 
kitchen is efficiently arranged with ample cabinet 
space. Note also the ample china cabinet in the 
small dining room. 


The exterior of the house has been designed in 
brick for the front portion and in vertical shiplapped 
boards, painted, for the rear wing. The brick may 
be painted a light tone if desired. The roof is of 
shingles or handsplit shakes stained a soft green or 
brown. The patio may be paved in brick or cement 
flagstones. The house can also be designed entirely 
with cement plastered walls or with wood siding. 


This plan (designed by Harold O. Sexsmith, 
Architect, with furniture arrangements by Edgar 
Harrison Wileman) is from those on exhibition in 
the studio of the Architects Exhibit, Inc., located in 
the Barker Bros. store in Los Angeles. 
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CCASIONALLY one of our Sun- 

SET readers requests plans for a 
tiny house. One to be built, perhaps, 
in a corner of the garden as an apartment 
for grandmother; or to be used as a 
week-end home (not a cabin) in some 
small town close to a city. The little 
house shown here is Arthur O. John- 
son’s answer to such an architectural 
problem. 

The house is built around the spacious 
living room whose windows extend to 
the ground, thus literally bringing the 
garden indoors. In addition to the bed- 
room, there is space also for a wall bed. 
The kitchen is convenient, the dinette 
sufficiently large for three or four. When 
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Plan to Build Small Homes 


On Sunny Hills Road 
in Oakland, California 


ne month the postman leaves a SUNSET 

Magazine at the house pictured at left—it is the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Glen D. Sizer, Sunny Hills 
Road, Oakland, California. The Sizers are pleased 
with their new home and well they may be for in it 
the architect has utilized every foot of space to good 
advantage. 

The house occupies almost the entire width of the 
60-foot lot, but in the rear there is space for a small 
Sunset garden. The double garage opening directly 
. on the street is plastered and fireproofed. 


Se \ ~ AW OK \ On the first floor is a large living room, a dining 
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a study which can be used for a downstairs bedroom 
if desired. On the upper floor are two large bed- 
rooms, bath and commodious closet space. 

The finishings used here are most attractive. In 
living room, dining room and hall, cream-colored 
canvas walls harmonize with the dark oak floors and 
mahogany trim. The efficient kitchen and laundry 
are crisp looking in deep cream with black accents 

a? AAS \ on cupboards and equipment, while tile linoleum in 
| AWS tones of brick, and colorful curtains complete the 
leah \ \ picture. 

Using the best of materials throughout, this house 
has been built at comparatively low cost. The 
architect is Dole Ford Thomson. 

If you are the owner of a new home, won’t you 
please send us photographs and description for us to 
pass along to other SUNSET readers who plan to 
build? We shall appreciate it—The Editors. 
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Designed by 
Arthur O. Johnson 


Architect 





more are to be served, the living room 
becomes the dining room. 

A number of excellent features have 
been incorporated in this small house, 
which might be called a ‘detached 
apartment,” so compact it is. You will 
observe that there are good wall spaces 

_ for furniture; in fact, it would be pos- 
_ sible to shift the furniture frequently in 
this house—a point which will delight 
any woman’s heart. There are two 
large closets in addition to the bed 
closet. The bedroom actually has win- 
dows on all four sides. A small heating 
_ plant located in the laundry is adequate 
_ for heating these few rooms. Such a 
cottage can be built for around $2,000. 











Living Room 
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20 
oo your own fencing and lattice 


material, the roofing for your 
ramada, even the stakes for your plants! 
This is just one of those years when one 
doesn’t casually order all sorts of new 
accessories for the outdoor living quar- 
ters; yet being at home more than ever, 
there are so many things one wants to 
makethe garden morelivable. Andright 
on many a home place is amost charming 
and decorative material that lends itself 
to all sorts of uses—the bamboo. 


Its tall, picturesque clumps have been 
used to mask some unsightly spot, or 
perhaps to lend a touch of the exotic to 
a too prosaic planting. Yet nowadays 
even beauty can be made to serve more 
than that one purpose; and the bamboo 
can be more than merely a Japanesque 
touch in the landscape. It can yield its 
tall canes to a variety of uses. 


We have found bamboo invaluable on 
our place. It made a light lattice to 
screen our poultry yard; it acts as a 
trellis for a yellow jasmine, and is an 
effective background for the rock garden. 
To make a trellis we cut long canes and 
set them into the ground at intervals of 
15 inches apart, then the cross canes 
are put on about the same distance. 
(Don’t measure too carefully and get a 
set effect, for half the beauty lies in the 
irregularity!) The cross pieces can be 
nailed together, which is more enduring; 
or tied with raffia which looks perhaps 
quainter, but rots away in a season or 
two and has to be retied. We make our 
lattice in panels, generally of four up- 
rights and four cross pieces, using as 
many panels as necessary to cover the 
space. Of course, nothing too heavy can 
be grown over these trellis frames; and 
part of the effect is having the trellis 
seen in the completed decorative effect. 
We keep the yellow jasmine thinned 
out and trimmed back, and in spring 
the brilliant yellow flower sprays are 
lovely. Gourds, too, are particularly 
attractive on such lattice work. 


As for fencing—well, here’s a sketch 





of a fence that I saw the other day. 
Really, it was quite as unusual and good 
looking as the habitant and woven-sap- 
ling fencing that graces many an estate. 
The bamboos here had been nailed to 
a back support of posts at intervals, 
with top and bottom cross pieces of 
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Garden 


Contributed by Members of 


wood, for strength—all of course, com- 
pletely hidden by the closely: set bam- 
boo. And instead of being left straight 
at the top, it had been cut in long sweep- 
ing lovely curves. With fruit trees at 
the back, and, presently, tall hollyhocks 
and gay gourds in front (not to mention 
Marie the duck who poses quite self- 
consciously against the fence) it is one 
of the nicest bits of garden enclosure you 
could find. And all done by two home 
garden lovers who had an uninteresting 
spot to fence out, no spare cash for the 
needed materials, and a large clump of 
bamboo growing on the place. If, as 
architects and landscape architects 
stress, the use of native material is 1m- 
portant, then in adapting it to our needs 
we would seem to be unconsciously car- 
rying out a fundamental principle. Not 
that bamboo is truly native to Califor- 
nia, but it has taken so happily to its 
home here, and fits so perfectly into the 
situation, that it seems to belong. 

We have found that small, close-set 
panels, about three feet high and the 
width of the flower beds, make excellent 
windbreaks and shelters in the cutting 
garden. And for roofing ramadas, per- 
golas, and arbors, nothing is better. It 
is light, easy to handle (wire it to the 
cross pieces), can be spaced to form 
heavy or light shade, costs nothing, and 
is remarkably effective. In fact, our one 
big clump of bamboo can’t keep up with 
our demands. Now we have just cut it 
all down, to force a new growth, which 
is already two feet high; and are drying 
the old long canes to roof a new shelter 
over the rock garden. For these util- 
itarian purposes 
we use just the 
common variety. 
We are finding 
that beauty on a 
budget some- 
times results in 
more beauty and 
more originality 
than when it was 
so fatally easy 
just to order the 
conventional materials used in the ordi- 
nary way. And really it does give you 
such a sense of achievement, to contrive 
from supplies on hand effects that are 
not only without expense, but surpris- 
ingly good. Try it and see!—Dorothy 
Louise Black, Van Nuys, California. 
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ALCEOLARIA, cineraria, schizan- 

thus, primula, and Swan River 
daisy, are five unusual and attractive 
flowers for pot culture. All of them may — 
be raised from seed with moderate care 
and all will lend color and charm to 
dignified living room or cozy breakfast 
table. 

Contrary to common opinion, here in 
the West the beautiful calceolaria may 
be propagated from seed without the 
aid of a greenhouse. It is necessary, 
however, to start seed under glass in 
June or July, and a frame with a high 
back is best since the seedlings should 
not be too near the glass. The soil mix- 
ture for calceolaria is best when com- 
posed of two parts coarse sand, one part 
good garden loam, and one part peat 
moss or leaf mold. Just as soon as the 
seedlings are an inch or so above the 





surface of the ground, they need to be 
transplanted to tiny pots and placed in 
a warm, protected location. They 
should, however, be hardened off just 
as soon as possible for strong, sturdy 
plants. As the plants grow they need 
transplanting to larger pots until at ten 
months from date of sowing they should 
be in six-inch containers and ready to 
bloom. The flower of the calceolaria is 
noted for diversity of color, immense 
size, and profusion of bloom. 

For another attractive potted plant, 
I recommend the primula. I would 
select Primula obconica rather than some 
of the other varieties of the primula 
inasmuch as they have a longer flowering 
period. By sowing the seed in July they 
will continue to flower throughout the 
following spring months when we look 
for flowers in the home. Thin sowing of 
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seed is important, and the temperature 
should be kept fairly even during germi- 
nation. It is a common mistake to 
subject primulas to an unnecessarily 
high temperature; the most satisfactory 
results are usually obtained when the 
plants are treated as nearly hardy after 
the seedling stage. You can obtain seed 
of this flower in salmon pink, fiery crim- 
son, blue, white and soft lilac. 

Even the gardens of our grandmothers 
boasted blooms of the cineraria. Today, 
however, we have finer and larger vari- 
eties from which to make our selections. 
When primulas have passed into obliv- 
ion, the cinerarias will be bursting into 
bloom to take their place. These, too, 
should be grown as nearly hardy as the 
season will permit. Just as soon as the 
seedlings may be handled safely, trans- 
fer them to thumb pots, and so on up 





the line until December, when they 
should be in six-inch pots in which they 
are to bloom. The dwarf varieties for 
house plants reach a height of one foot, 
and the blooms range in size from the 
tiny star cineraria to flowers measuring 
four inches in diameter. 

Schizanthus, more commonly known 
as poor man’s orchid or butterfly flower, 
is another plant that deserves mention. 
For many years this flower has continued 
to grow unnoticed, but someone must 
recently have looked into its face and 
discovered the weird little smile it wears. 
For grace the schizanthus cannot be 
excelled. This flower is more hardy than 
the aforementioned varieties, and seed 
may therefore be started in flats in the 
open during the late summer months for 
bloom the following spring. When the 
plants reach the stage for final potting 
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it is advisable to stake them, for I have 
seen plants grow as tall as three feet, 
spreading gracefully. 

One of the daintiest flowering plants 
especially suited to the soft colors of a 
bedroom is the Swan River daisy. The 
daisy-like flowers may be had in pale 
blue, white, rose, purple, and mauve. 
They propagate easily and bloom pro- 
fusely during the spring and summer 
time when sown in early fall. Their 
height is less than one foot. 

The above varieties are all delightful 
alone, but for color contrast you may 
like to include certain other flowering 
plants with them. The Swan River 
daisy with two or three plants of myo- 
sotis (forget-me-not) or the schizanthus 
with blue delphinium are commendable. 
The blue or soft lilac Primula obconica 
excels in a pot containing three pink 
tulips. Pot the tulips in September and 
when the primulas are ready, plant in 
the same pot, being careful not to dis- 
turb the bulbs. Where bulbs are used, 
remember to use a slightly larger pot 
than ordinarily and to have the soil 
somewhat richer. The calceolaria and 
cineraria deserve a place of their own 
since their vivid colors do not readily 
harmonize with other flowers.—Marie 
Olsson, Berkeley, California. 


VE CoN lily bulbs may be propa- 
gated by any one of three differ- 
ent methods; that is, from bulb scales, 
from flower stalks, and from seeds. To 
develop a blooming-sized bulb requires 
about four years. 

To develop bulbs from scales, select 
healthy, vigorous bulbs, and detach the 
scales from the root core which holds 
the bulb together. Sow these scales on 
a bed of soft loam, 
being careful to 
scatter them well. 
Rake the soil over 
them lightly and 
keep moist. Ina 
week or so a tiny 
bulblet will appear 
at the end of each 
scale. This bulb- 
let will live on its 
parent until the 
scale is absorbed, 
by which time roots and leaves have 
developed, and the small lily child is 
able to begin its independent bulb life. 
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In the Puget Sound country, scales 


_ may be planted in open, but rather pro- 


tected, outdoor beds during the latter 
part of August. This is the lily’s dor- 
mant season and the proper time for 
transplanting bulbs when necessary. 
“Ripe”’ scales that shatter off when old 
bulbs are being moved may be saved 
for planting, as each scale will develop 
a new bulb. 


After the rainy season sets in, about 
the middle of September, the bulblets 
grow rapidly. By April the bulblets will 
be about the size of the end of one’s little 
finger, and may be planted out into 
permanent beds. 

Another method, which seems ruth- 
less, is to bury these stately, virgin-pure 
queens of the garden at the height of 
their glory. While the stalk is in flower, 
before the sap begins to leave it, pull 
the stalk out of the heart of the bulb. 
Bury this blooming stalk under a thin 
layer of soft loam, keep it moist, and in 
a few weeks little bulblets will be found 
clinging around every “joint” on the 
stalk. As many as 50 bulbs may be 
taken from one of these planted stalks. 

Many but not all of the lily flowers 
develop seeds, which may or may not 
be fertile, making the propagation of 
new bulbs by this method rather unreli- 
able. By using seeds, however, the 
gardener is not obliged to sacrifice his 
beautiful flowers or to disturb his old 


bulbs. 


Some of the baby bulbs may blossom 
the second year, several will blossom the 
third year and all should flower the 
fourth year. In a few short years any 
Madonna lily lover should have several 
thousand bloom stalks at his disposal, 
if he so desires. 

In the mild climate of Puget Sound 
the Madonna lily comes to perfection 
with so little care and attention that an 
amateur gardener is justified in propa- 
gating and cultivating large numbers of 
them. It is not necessary to house the 
bulbs during the winter, and they will 
need transplanting only once in every 
three or four years, or when the old bed 
becomes too crowded. They require 
very little fertiliz- 
ing and not a great 


deal of moist- 
ure. During their 
blooming season 


they are the un- 
rivaled queens of 
the garden and 
amply repay their 
owner for his care 
by their beauty 
and sweetness. 
Every home gar- 
dener in Sunset Land should grow these 
flower aristocrats more abundantly.— 
Chloe Sutton, Port Orchard, Wash. 
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The Kitchen 


TRADEMARK REGISTERED, 


These recipes are designed to be clipped and 
mounted on cards for your recipe file, or they 
may be pasted in your cooking scrap book 









French Dumplings 
(Illustrated on these pages) 







These dumplings make an excellent main dish 
for a luncheon, for they are sufficiently hearty that 
they need only a green salad and light dessert to 
finish the meal. For entertaining a group of women, 
I frequently make up the dumplings in advance, 
ready to heat in the oven just before serving. They 
are as inexpensive as they are good, which is another 
item in their favor. They require: 

1 cupful of milk 

6 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 egg yolks 

Vg teaspoonful of salt 
Dash of pepper 

11% cupfuls of grated full-flavored American cheese 

Stir the milk gradually into the flour, in a heavy saucepan. Place over low 
heat and cook five minutes, stirring corfstantly and being careful not to burn. 
Remove from the fire, and add the egg yolks one at a time, beating well; then stir 
in the salt and pepper and grated cheese. Have a pan of salted water boiling 
vigorously. Drop the dough by small spoonfuls into the water. When they rise — 
to the top, lift out carefully with a skimmer, drain, and place in a well-buttered 
shallow baking dish. Cover with the white sauce and grated cheese, and put into 
a hot oven (375 degrees) or under the broiling flame to brown the top nicely. |, 





A LUNCHEON FOR LADIES 


Hearts of Lettuce with Chiffonade 
Dressing 
*French Dumplings 
Bran Rolls or Muffins 
Fresh Fruit Compote 
Small Frosted Cakes 
Coffee, Iced or Hot 














For top: 
1 cupful of medium thick white sauce 
14 cupful of grated cheese 































Serve at once.—Mrs. G. N. V. O., San Anselmo, California. ; 
Camp of Willows Brown Bread ; 
1% cupful of yellow corn meal 114 teaspoonfuls of salt : 


1% cupful of maple flavored syrup 
2 cupfuls of thick sour milk or buttermille r 

Mix quickly and lightly in the order given, beat- 
ing as little as possible. Pour into well-oiled baking 
powder cans or square tea cans, depending upon 
whether round or square slices are desired. Fill the 
cans only about two-thirds full; cover cans, set into 
a kettle of boiling water (having the water come up 
well around the sides of the cans, and replenishing 
with boiling water as it boils away). Steam 2% to 3 hours; do not disturb during 
the first hour at least. Nuts, dates, raisins, or prunes may be added to the batter if 
desired. Instead of steaming it may be baked in a loaf or muffin pans, or as }' 
“camp bread” in an iron kettle or covered skillet. For baking, it is well to add 3 }! 
tablespoonfuls of melted shortening. Sweet milk may be used to replace the sour; 
about 134 cupfuls will be needed. When using sweet milk, omit the soda and add 
4 level teaspoonfuls of baking powder. This bread is particularly good to use for 
nut and cream cheese sandwiches.—L. E. T., Eugene, Oregon. 


Veal Baked in Milk 


1 veal steak, cut rather thick 
14 cupful of evaporated milk 
16 cupful of water 


2 cupfuls of graham flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 













FESTIVE DINNER_IN CAMP 







*Camp of Willows Brown Bread 
Bean-Hole Beans | 

Cabbage Salad with Mayonnaise | 
Fresh Berries Coffee , 














tl 
















1% tablespoonful of cornstarch 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
Salt and pepper 





















Cut the meat into 6 or 8 pieces, suitable sizes for 
serving, and place in a shallow baking dish. Pour 
over it a mixture of the milk, water, cornstarch, and 











A SUMMER DINNER 


Asparagus Salad 
*Veal Baked in Milk 







melted butter. Bake at a low temperature (350 Buttered Spinach Harvard Beets | |j 
A : Bran Muffins Plum Jelly 
degrees) for at least 1% hours, basting occasionally. Paradise Pudding 


Coffee 






About 15 minutes before serving, sprinkle the salt 
and pepper over it, and baste again. ‘This is as 

tender and delicious as chicken, and very easy to do.—Mres. F. A. D. H., Glendale, jj" 
California. 5 
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U. 8. PATENT OPFICE 


Will you share your favorite recipes with other Sunset 
readers? $1 1s paid for every recipe published. Address 
Genevieve A. Callahan, Sunset Magazine, San Francisco 


Onion Shortcake 


2 tablespoonfuls of butter 4 cupful of sour cream 
2 cupfuls of sliced onions 1 egg 
Salt and pepper Biscuit dough 


Melt the butter in a frying pan, add the sliced 


onions, and cook until clear but not browned. Se nee 


Season with salt and pepper. Roll out biscuit eae operat Boa wih, Gravy 
dough to ¥% inch thickness, place in a baking Buttered Green Beans 
pan, and spread the onions over the top. Pour (eon eka tei 
over all the sour cream with which has been mixed Coffee 


the beaten egg, and bake as you would ordinary 
biscuits (in a hot oven—4s50 degrees—for 12 to 15 minutes). Delicious with 
pot-roasted meats.—Mrs. G. N., Seattle, Washington. 


Pineapple-Currant Conserve 


This conserve is very good, easy to make, and A PRETTY DESSERT FOR 
pretty, too. It requires: ANY DINNER 
; Cream Cheese, served on 
1 quart of red currants ae _ Grape Leaves 
2 cupfuls of crushed pineapple, with juice *Pineapple-Currant Conserve 
Juice and grated rind of 1 orange Aecerted Oye Waters 


4 cupfuls of sugar 


Wash and stem the currants, mix with the other ingredients, and cook slowly 
until as thick as desired. Skim, put into clean hot jars, and seal or cover with 
hot parafin.—M. G., Portland, Oregon. 


Spanish Squash 


5 or 6 tender scalloped squash 1 small sweet pepper 
1 medium-sized onion Salt to taste 
1 medium-sized tomato 3 or 4 ears of green corn 


Slice the squash without peeling, cut up the other 
aie ae AN EXTRA-GOOD DINNER 
vegetables, and cook all together in just enough aa 


salted water to keep them from burning. Ten SeceiGh exon sent Gravy 
minutes before serving, add corn cut from 3 or 4 *Spanish Squash 

Rolls Ripe Olives 
ears, (or about 1 cupful of canned corn), and 1 Angel Cake Fresh Raspberries 


tablespoonful of butter. There should be just Coffee 
enough liquid left to cook the corn when it is added. 
Heat well together, and serve. Do not over cook. Zucchini may be used in- 


stead of the scalloped summer squash, judging quantities according to size of the 
zucchini.—Mrs. J. P. W., Fowler, California. 


Frozen Rocky Road 


1 box of strawberries or raspberries Y4 pint of whipping cream 
14 cupful or slightly more of sugar 1% cupful of chopped walnut kernels 
5 marshmallows 


Wash and stem the berries, mash, and sweeten 





E AN UNEXPECTED SORT OF 
more than to taste. Add the marshmallows which DINNER 

have been cut small, and let stand for half an hour, sical Geil aot Hack 

or until well blended. Whip the cream and fold Stuffed Tomato Salad 
: E Rolls Sweet Pepper Relish 
into the above mixture, add the nuts, and pour +Raspberry Rocky Road 
into tray of mechanical refrigerator. Stir about Soba 


three times during early part of freezing, to keep 
fruit from settling to the bottom. This is an extremely good frozen dessert. I 
sometimes use a cupful of mashed canned apricots or peaches, and sometimes 2 
tablespoonfuls of melted chocolate when the berries are not in season. ‘The 
raspberries have a much better flavor when frozen than the strawberries have, 
_and the raspberry rocky road is always a huge success when served at parties or 
" dinners.—Serves 4 to 6.—Mrs. W. F. S., San Francisco, California. 
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When they Float, remove , drain yand © 
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Cover With white sauce and grated cheese 
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Serve to admiring Luncheon guests! 
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THEY ALL WELCOMED 
JIM IN A FOURSOME 


BUT NOBODY LIKED 
TO FOLLOW HIM 
IN THE SHOWER 


E was one of those men everybody 
liked. But he was thoughtless. 
Wherever he walked barefoot he spread 
a stealthy infection, and those who fol- 
lowed in his footsteps were likely to de- 
velop that unpleasant and often serious 
skin disease known as “‘Athlete’s Foot.” 


Danger signals— watch for them 
Use Absorbine Jr. 


You may have the first symptoms of 
‘Athlete’s Foot” and not know what it is. 
Examine the skin between your toes. Moist, 
red skin, itching cracks, dead-white peel- 
ing skin—all these symptoms call for 
immediate application of Absorbine Jr., 
morning and night. 

Laboratory and clinical tests demon- 
strate that Absorbine Jr. quickly kills the 
germ of “Athlete’s Foot” when reached. 

But don’t stop when you get relief. Avoid 
the constant risk of re-infection. In hotel 
bathrooms, in showers and locker-rooms 
—even in your own spotless bathroom, 
this hardy germ lurks and attacks bare 
feet. Even your socks must be boiled 15 
minutes to kill this germ. Keep on using 
Absorbine Jr. as a wise precaution. 


Don’t try to curb 


“ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


tM Te 
Delays can be dangerous 





Absorbine Jr. at all druggists, $1.25. For free sam- 
ple, write W. F. Young, Inc., 443 Lyman St., Spring- 
field, Mass. In Canada: Lyman Bldg., Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JK. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, bruises, 
aches, burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions, insomnia 
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Vy ie the coming of June the black 

bass anglers begin to sit up and 
take notice, for the waters that contain 
those fish have had a rise in temperature 
that stimulates Mr. B. Bass to the point 
of recklessness in his feeding habits. 
During the cold weather the black bass 
does not eat, but when the warming sun 
of spring brings the temperature of the 
water up above 55 degrees we can expect 
this fish to begin thinking about break- 
ing his long fast. 

In most of the western waters the bass 
have finished spawning by the end of 
May, and each year about this time we 
see an increasing number of anglers turn- 
ing to bass fishing for their sport. 

While most of the fishermen use plug 
casting rods for bass and a large propor- 
tion of the bass equipment is made for 
such rods, the fly rod is a very efficient 
implement for the taking of these fish, so 
the angler who formerly devoted all of his 
attention to trout can go right on using 
his fly rod for bass, and while he may not 
get as many fish under average weather 
and water conditions as the user of the 
short rod, he will have more sport. 


What Lures To Use 


There are numerous fly rod lures for 
bass. My favorites are the cork body 
bass bugs and feather minnows. I like 
these because they float and every 
striking fish is seen. There is a thrill for 
the angler when a black bass hits with 
his smashing strike at a surface lure. 
There are times, however, when bass 
will not come to the surface. When the 
water is quite cold, as is the case during 
the early part of the season, the fish are 
likely to be deep, and during a prolonged 
hot spell in midsummer when the sur- 
face water is very warm, it 1s seldom that 
surface lures will get results, except dur- 
ing the early morning or late evening. 

When surface bugs will not get strikes 
the fly rod user must attach to his leader 
one of the under-water metal lures, or 
use a sinking fly, preferably of the 
streamer wing type. One of the small, 
wobbling metal lures or a small spinner 
with a pork rind strip or thin sheet 
rubber trailer will work when the fish 
are not at the surface. 

When a floating bass bug is being used 
it will usually be most effective when 
the fish are in shallow water, or when 
they are seen feeding at the surface in 
deeper water. If the angler is fishing 
from a boat he should work along shore 
at an easy casting distance from the 
water grasses, bushes or rocks that line 
the shore, and make his casts to points 
as close as possible to the cover along 
shore. When the bug falls to the water 


tO ae 


Black Bass Fishing 


By 
J. P. Cuenin 


it should remain quietly on the surface 
for ten seconds or more, when it is given 
a short jerk and again allowed to remain 
still. ‘This jerking and waiting is con- 
tinued until the lure is brought close to 
the boat, when it 1s lifted from the water 
and another cast is made. Should this 
method of manipulating the lure fail to 
induce the fish to strike, the angler can 
try retrieving with continued short jerks 
as soon as the lure strikes the water. 

If spinners, metal wobblers or sunken 
flies are used, and they should be carried 
by every bass angler, they should first 
be worked just under the surface and 
then fished deeper if the bass will not 
come up for them. It is sometimes 
necessary to send these lures down close 
to the bottom. 

The black bass angler who uses a plug 
rod has what seems like a million differ- 
ent kinds of lures made for his style of 
fishing, and from among these he should. 
select at least three different types—one 
that floats while it is retrieved, one that 
floats when lying on the water and dives 
when retrieved, and an under-water rig 
that begins to sink as soon as it strikes 
the water. It is necessary to have the 
three types because bass are often found 
at the surface while at other times they 
are down near the bottom in deep water. 

I doubt if color means as much as the 
action of the plug rod lure, so the angler 
should choose those plugs or metal con- 
traptions that dart here and there and 
wriggle as they are retrieved through 
the water. For a strictly surface plug, 
white and red or orange and black will 
usually get results. The diving plug 
may have the colors named, or it may 
be of the fish scale finish with a greenish 
back and white underneath, and the 
sinking lure, usually made of metal, 
should have a trailer of pork rind or thin 
sheet rubber. 


Fishing From Boat 

In a lake or a deep stream it is always 
better to fish from a boat so that the 
angler can cast toward the shallow water 
near shore, where the bass feed. This 
applies to fly rod and plug rod fishing. 
If no boat is to be had, then the caster 
can work along shore and make his casts 
parallel with the shore so that his lure 
falls just outside of the water grasses or 
rocks that line the shore. 

The plug rod fishermen should not de- 
pend upon only one method of fishing. 
On some of his casts the lure, if it is a 
floater, might be left motionless for a 
time before the retrieve is started, on 
other casts it can be brought in with con- 
tinuous short jerks, and on still other 
casts the retrieve may be steady. 

















Fun...that’s what driving be- 
comes once more! It’s a new 
kind of a thrill to feel the 
extra power Shell Ethyl gives 
your motor. The instantane- 
ous starts. The quiet smooth- 
ness. From three vital ener- 


gies ... plus Ethyl. There’s 


never been a gasoline like it! 
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Suppers for children 


should encourage 


restful 


sleep 


THE child who is given heavy 
foods at supper invariably sleeps 
fitfully. As a result he is liable 
to be fretful the next day. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies, be- 
cause they are easy-to-digest, are 
particularly appropriate for the 
child’s evening meal. What’s 
more, children are fascinated by 
Rice Krispies at any meal. 

These toasted rice bubbles 
snap, crackle and pop in milk or 
cream—an invitation to eat that 
the youngster can’t resist. 


Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. Quality guaranteed. 
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Baked Trout Is My Specialty 


HOR a tasty meal in the out-of-doors, 

trout baked in an open camp fire 
can not be beaten, either by the wife 
with the aid of all those modern cooking 
gadgets or by the French chef in your 
favorite cafe. 


No cooking utensils are required, thus 
eliminating the effort and time ordi- 
narily used in scouring a frying pan. 
This advantage can readily be appreci- 
ated by those who have scrubbed on 
pans and kettles blackened over a camp 


fire. 


The trout are baked in mud or clay 
similar to the way potatoes are baked 
in the coals of the fire. If a number of 
fish are to be prepared, each must be 
wrapped and baked separately. There- 
fore it is less trouble to prepare the 
larger trout so that only one or two will 
be needed. Clean the trout and cut the 
head and tail off. It will be unnecessary 
either to scale trout or cut out the 


backbone. 


The following amounts should be used 
for a twelve inch trout: 


\% teaspoonful of salt 

1 thin strip of bacon 

14 small dried onion, diced fine 

1 small leaf of myrtle-wood (if available) 


Sprinkle the salt and the onion evenly 
inside the trout, then place the strip of 
bacon over the diced onion so that it 
will not fall out. If the fisherman is 
fortunate enough to be camped in south- 
western Oregon he can easily secure a 
few myrtle-wood leaves to put with the 
other ingredients which adds to its 
palatable flavor. The trout so dressed 
is then ready to be wrapped firmly with 
wet maple leaves so that the entire sur- 
face is covered. The maple leaves will 
prevent the fish from sticking to the 
mud and will also act as a sort of baking 
dish, preventing any loss of moisture 
from the meat. In addition these leaves 


sb HIS department of Sunset is to give you men a chance to brag about 
your cooking. If you can cook anything worth shouting about, here's 


your chance. All contributions used in the Kitchen Rangers Club are paid 


for at regular rates —The Editors. 
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give a very slight flavor to the fish — 
which is most appetizing. | 

Next, make a mold of wet earth or — 
clay two inches thick over the sides and _ 
ends of the fish, patting the mud down ~ 
solid so that the fire can reach no portion _ 
of the meat. This mud must be wet — 
enough to mold but not so wet that it~ 
will lose shape. After the fish is pre- — 
pared in this manner bury it in the red | 
hot coals of the camp fire. The fire 
should be raked back over the fish and 
kept burning slowly for one hour. 

While waiting for the fish to bake, the — 
rest of the meal can be prepared. So 
many of us men who pride ourselves on 
our cooking still have difficulty with 
timing the steak so that it is done at 
the same time that the beans are cooked | 
and the coffee is boiling. This method of © 
baking simplifies all that because the 
trout will not burn or scorch if it is left 
in the coals a few minutes extra to wait 
for the rest of the dinner to cook. In 
fact, the fish will remain hot for half 
an hour after it has been taken from 
the fire if the mud coating is left un- 
broken. When the fish is done, take it 
from the fire and break open the mud 
shell. The skin of the trout will stick J 
to the maple leaves. The fish should .§ 
then be split open and the backbone 
removed, and the trout is ready to be 
served. 

Trout which is baked in this manner 
retains that incomparable trout flavor, 
in addition to the bits of seasonings 
which are added. The meat is neither |j 
dried of its natural oils, nor dissolved 
in the fat necessary for frying in the 
open pan. 

When the baked trout is on the table, | 
invite in your wife, and also the French | 
chef, and ask them if they can cook any 
meat which can compare with the | 
savory taste of fresh trout, baked in an 
open camp fire.—C. S. Hoffman, Mc- 
Kenzie Bridge, Oregon. 
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“Ask Me Another” says Julia Lee Wright 


HE illustration above is a picture 

of me any morning, any week, with 
the average day’s mail in front of me. 
_ And I love it—this getting acquainted 
with all of you in your pleasant Western 
homes. It is like visiting with you in 
your own sunny kitchens, to read your 
letters asking for help with one house- 
keeping problem or another, and to pass 
along to you the best and most up-to- 
date information available. 

There are fifteen of us on the Bureau 
_ staff, all practical homemaking women 
like yourselves; and between our special 
training for this work and our excellent 
reference library, we are able to offer 
you really reliable help on practically 
any subject. 

Take canning, for example. So many 
of you—actually 25,000 altogether— 
asked us questions about canning, pre- 
serving and pickling Western fruits and 
vegetables that we decided to answer 
all your questions at once. We prepared 
a 32-page booklet of just the sort of 
information and recipes that you want, 
and we send it free to anyone who asks 
for it. There’s a complete chart of 
directions for canning fruits and another 
one for vegetables, besides full directions 
for making every kind of jelly, and recipes 
for jams and pickles. (If you would like 
_a copy of “Canning, Preserving and Pick- 
ling,” just clip the coupon at right and 
send it to me with a stamped and self- 
addressed large envelope.) 





We have written over 100,000 letters 
in answer to inquiries since the Home- 
makers’ Bureau was founded—and I 





wish I knew how many of you I have 
talked to, face to face, in my Safeway 
“Kitcheneering”’’ Cooking Schools, and 
through the microphone, in my Friday 
morning radio chats! Listen in at 10:30 
(Pacific time) every Friday morning to 
the Women’s Magazine of the Air, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company network. 
During June we shall be talking particu- 
larly about canning and preserving and 
also about parties—both what to do and 
what to serve at them. 

Speaking of parties, 
if you are planning to 
give one soon, you are 
probably wondering 
what to give for a prize. 
We know the best pos- 
sible answer to that 
question, too! Give 
“Recipes You'll Enjoy” 
—that’s the name of 
our perfectly grand new 
loose-leaf cook book, 
you know. Its 200 pages 
are filled with the best 


and Pickling.”’ 


(J I am enclosing $ 


ADDRESS....... 


Grryree eects (pci ee 





Here at the Safeway Stores Homemakers’ Bureau we 
answer, cheerfully, questions on any housekeeping 
matter—except to recommend diets or solve matrimonial 
problems! 


recipes—over 500 of them. Honestly, 
every time I open that book myself, I 
feel the urge to leave my desk with all 
your letters unanswered, and go right 
out and make a pie! 

Whether you are giving a party or 
not, you will certainly want a copy of 
“Recipes You'll Enjoy” for yourself— 
and maybe one to give your sister for 
her birthday. Write me, do, and tell me 
that you want our cook book, and that 
you'd like a copy of “Canning, Presery- 
ing and Pickling.” Ask me about any- 
thing that troubles you along the line of 
cooking or housekeeping. Just address 


SAFEWAY STORES, INC. 


Homemakers’ Bureau 


BOX 660 OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Mrs. Julia Lee Wright 

Homemakers’ Bureau, Safeway Stores, Inc. 

Box 660, Oakland, California 

CL) I am enclosing a stamped, self-addressed large envelope; 
please send me your helpful free booklet, “Canning, Preserving 


copies of the loose-leaf 


cook book, “Recipes You’ll Enjoy”’ ($1.15 for each copy postpaid). 
I prefer the lovely washable cover in 


Chinese red. ......Lemon yellow. ......Sea Foam green. 
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FOR FRYING 
FOR BAKING 
FOR SALADS 


Not just another oil, but the 
finest oil you can buy.. without 
equal even among fine imported 
products..anew kind of oil..pure 
Sesame. Globe “Al” Oil adds 
new flavorand tenderness to fried 
foods, improves color and tex- 
ture of baked goods and in salad 
dressings, it is beyond compare. 
Try Globe“Al” Oil. Look for the 
gold and black labeled bottle at 
your grocers. Use it for every cu- 
linary purpose. It is an 
oil for connoisseurs... 
but priced for everyone. 






Globe “Al” Oil comes in pint 
and quart bottles and in quart, 
half gallon and gallon cans. 


GLOBE 
vee) |5 
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"pS Pacific Coast states grow so 
many fruits in such abundance, that 
the western housewife may serve fruit 
desserts every day in the week and not 
repeat, thus supplying needed vitamins 
and mineral salts. While canned fruits 
are excellent, one does enjoy fresh ones 
in season, attractively served. 

After a meat dinner termed “‘hearty”’ 
or “heavy” can there be a better ending 
than a fruit dessert? And it is so com- 
forting to know that a dish we enjoy is 
also good for us. 

The French people have always served 
fruit in place of the rich puddings and 
pies of the English and German peoples. 
But the French cook fruits, not enough 
to destroy the shape, but just long 
enough to make the fruit tender, and 
perhaps easier to digest. They “poach”’ 
fruits in a heavy syrup, flavored or not 
as desired. After cooking ten minutes 
or more, depending upon kind and size, 
the fruit is removed to a serving dish 
and the syrup is poured over it; it is 
then chilled and served very cold, and 
is glossy and fresh in appearance. 

Every one enjoys strawberry, cherry 
or peach tarts. For these use a good 
pastry for lining small or large pans; 
prick the paste with a fork, and fill with 
raw rice to keep paste from collapsing. 
Bake in a quick oven (475 degrees) to a 
delicate brown, remove the rice, and 
cool the tart shells. Fill with large, 
washed and hulled strawberries, or 
pitted large red or white cherries, cooked 
in syrup as described below. With a 
spoon cover the fruit with some of the 
syrup; this excludes the air, and gives a 
glossy fresh appearance to the berries. 
For the syrup, sufficient for several 
peaches, or a pint of berries, use 2 cup- 
fuls of sugar and 1 cupful of water. 
Place sugar and water in a small deep 
sauce pan, and boil for 10 minutes, 
having pan covered after the syrup 


begins to boil. Add a few grains of salt, . 


and about 5 drops of vanilla. In this 
syrup cook whole peeled peaches, or, 
apricots, or berries, only until the fruit 
is tender. Remember that all fruits 
need a few grains of salt to draw out the 
flavor. 

Cook two or three peaches in the 
syrup until tender when pierced with a 
toothpick, remove to a dish to cool, then 
pour over them the syrup. Peaches or 
apricots cooked thus may be served on a 
bed of rice which has been cooked in 
milk, or on ice cream. 

If raspberries are in market, add a 
cupful of the berries to the syrup after 
the peaches have been removed; allow 
this to stand until cold, then pour over 
the peaches. The combination of flavors 
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Favorite Fruit Desserts 


By 
Bertha E. Shapleigh 
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is delicious, and also the color effect is 
pleasing. One sees it on menu cards as 
“‘Peche Cardinal” and when placed on a 
mound of French ice cream, which in 
turn rests on a piece of cake, it becomes 
“Peche Melba.” 

Apricots poached in the syrup de 
scribed above, omitting the raspberries, 
are delicious served on ice cream in 
glasses, the whole sprinkled with chopped 
nuts. 

Fresh fruit compotes are a favorite 
dessert with men. Peaches and rasp- 
berries, or peaches and plums, apricots” 
with cherries, or several kinds mixed, 
make a fine simple dessert much appre= 
ciated after a hearty dinner or luncheon, | 
These compotes must be very cold and 
served in glass, if possible. , 

It has become a custom to serve fruit 
as a first course, but in warm weather, 
when cold main dishes are desirable, 
start the dinner with a hot soup, and 
end it with fresh fruit. 

Fresh pineapple cut into cubes, 
sweetened with a syrup if necessary, and 
mixed with a little fresh mint cut fine, 1s 
very refreshing. Serve this very cold in 
tall glasses, with a sprig of fresh mint) 
on top, and a couple of macaroons or) 
lady fingers on the plate under the glass. 


Imagine a dinner as follows: 


Fresh Tomato Puree with Grated Fresh 
Horseradish in it 
Cheese Toast 
Roasted Spring (real spring) Lamb 
New Potatoes with Parsley Butter 
Fresh Green Peas 
Pineapple and Mint Cup Lady Fingers 
Black Coffee . 


Fresh fruit fritters are not hard to 
make, but the frying at the last moment 
is not so easy for the housewife who does 
her own cooking. Occasionally, try 
these. 


, Pineapple Fritters with Fruit Sauce 


Pare and cut pineapple in thick slices 
and remove hard centers; cut each slice 
into quarters, sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and lemon juice and allow to 
stand for a short time. Make a batter 
using 

1 cupful of flour 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

¥% cupful of milk 

2 egg yolks 

1 tablespoonful of salad oil 
2 egg whites 


Mix flour and salt, add yolks of eggs 
slightly beaten, then gradually add milk 
to make a smooth batter; add oil, and 
allow to stand for half an hour, o1 
longer. Just before frying fold in the 
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egg whites, beaten stiff. Dip the pieces 
of pineapple, drained from sugar and 
lemon juice, into the batter; when thor- 
oughly covered drop into deep fat, hot 
enough to brown a piece of bread in 
one minute (375 degrees). Cook until 
a delicate brown, drain on paper, and 
serve with a sauce made as follows. 


Fruit Sauce 
(for Fritters or Other Desserts) 


1 cupful of sugar 

8 cupful of water 

Few grains of salt 

% cupful of raspberry or strawberry juice 
or loganberry juice 

1 teaspoonful of lemon juice 


Boil sugar and water in a covered sauce 
pan 5 minutes. Add fruit juice and salt, 
and cook a few minutes longer. Serve 
hot. 
_ So many recipes used to call for claret; 
I have found loganberry juice, which 
can be had bottled, an excellent substi- 
tute. 

In cooking fritters, the fat used must 
always be fresh, that is, never used for 
any other frying. This fat may be used 
many times for potatoes or meat, or it 
may be kept for fritters. 

The batter given above is especially 
for fruit; the fact that there is no baking 
powder in the recipe means that the 
batter is light and coats the fruit well, 
but does not puff up as other batters do. 


Fresh Apricot Cold Souffle 


1 cupful of sugar 
4 tablespoonfuls of lemon juice 
% teaspoonful of salt 


3 egg yolks 
1 tablespoonful of gelatine soaked in 


% cupful of cold water 

1 cupful of fresh apricots cut into small pieces 
firmly packed 

¥% cupful of pastry cream, beaten stiff 

3 egg whites, beaten stiff and dry 

% teaspoonful of vanilla 


In the upper part of a medium-sized 
double boiler mix the sugar, lemon juice, 
salt, and unbeaten yolks of eggs. Place 
over hot water, and cook, stirring stead- 
ily, until the mixture thickens like a 
custard. Add the soaked gelatine, and 
stir until gelatine is dissolved. Then add 
the apricots, remove from fire and cool 
over cold water or ice. Stir once or 
twice, and as the mixture begins to 
stiffen, fold in the whipped cream, and 
mix thoroughly; then add the stiffly 
beaten whites of eggs, folding them in; 
add vanilla, turn into one large mold 
or individual molds and chill. When 
ready to serve turn out, and garnish 
with whipped cream (sweetened and 
flavored with a few drops of vanilla) 
and halves of apricots. 


tsa. dood idean 


to set a foot stool 
in front of the 
youngster’s chair 
at the _ dining 
table. With his 
feet in place, he is 
less likely to kick 
during mealtime. 
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He just loves his Post 
Toasties . . . and he gets 
it every day! (His mother 
knows it’s good for him!) 


I piel often youngsters scorn 
the foods you know are 


good for them! But here’s one 


they simply love to eat! 


Post Toasties! . . . that’s the 
kind that makes them ask for 
big helpings! And no wonder! 
Honey-colored flakes so crisp 
and crunchy in their bowls of 
cool whole milk or cream... 
how grand they taste! Just sweet 
enough—whether you serve 
them plain, or topped off with 
fruits or berries. 


Post Toasties is made from 
tender toasted hearts of corn 
that turn to energy— quick! It’s 
the wake-up food for children 
and grown-ups, too. Just try 
Post Toasties for tomorrow’s 
breakfast—and every day—and 
see how fine itis! Post Toasties 
is a product of General Foods. 


BOYS AND GIRLS! 


Join Post’s Junior Detective Corps! Send 
your name and address, with TWO Post 
Toasties box-tops, to Inspector Post, care 
of General Foods, Battie Creek, Mich., for 
a big, shiny badge and Detective Manual. 
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OLD FASHIONED 


Strawberry 


SHORT CAKE! 


OTED 100% in popularity... 

luscious strawberries be- 
tween halves of light, flaky bis- 
cuit...their vivid red capped with 
snowy whipped cream dotted 
generously with whole berries. 
Truly a dish that creates enthu- 
siastic reception and unfailing 
appreciation...a perfect climax 
for a perfect dinner...especially 
when made with Globe“A1” 
Complete Biscuit Flour. There’s 
a recipe for this favorite dish... 
old fashioned shortcake... on 
every package of Globe “A1” 
Complete Biscuit Flour. Try it... 
you'll be delighted to see how 
quickly and easily it is made. 









HEAR 
“Globe Headlines” 
Tues., Wed., Thurs., 
Fri.—8 P. M.— Don 
Lee Chain 
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Placid Picnics for Mother 


By 
Wynette Wyman 


HIS is a tale of picnicking where 

mother gets a break. You know 
how it generally is—mother rises early 
so she can make sandwiches before the 
guests are stirring. This will give her a 
chance to get started for the picnic 
before it is time to lunch. The things 
she has to remember are almost unlim- 
ited—potato chips, pickles, frying pan, 
etc., ad infinitum. Through almost daily 
picnicking for the last ten summers I 
have learned many things that simplify 
the operation. 

We spend our summers on a sizable 
bay a bit north of San Francisco and 
nearly every morning sees us sallying 
forth basket in hand to picnic for the 
day. We drive down to the bay with 
tonneau overflowing with lunch, bathing 
suits, coats and sweaters; for July is cold 
here and always a fire feels good after an 
icy swim. A sweater is generally wel- 
come, sometimes with a coat added if 
the fog comes in early. One day last 
August we drove the motor boat down 
the bay, on crabbing bent; but were so 
chilled after an hour on the water that 
we had to build a fire and warm up 
before we set the crab nets. 

You can readily guess, then, that hot 
food is a necessity when luncheon time 
comes. And king of all hot foods is 
coffee. Not a food? You mistake. Why, 
we keep a tin of crackers and one of 
coffee hidden away in the bow along 
with a gallon coffee pot in case the fog 
forgets to roll in on schedule at four and 
we feel we just must stay for the moon- 
light. And we find that crackers and 
coffee fill us quite comfortably. 

Other foods of course for the planned 
meal. Hot meats. We rather shun meat 
that has to be placed on a plate and cut 
with knife and fork. Instead come 
chops—ribs of lamb and pork with a 
neat end of bone around which you wrap 
a strip of paper napkin. Then there is 
the ground round, always a favorite, 
made into individual patties just the 


right size to slip between two slices of 
bread; and thin, so that your mouth 
won’t be stretched completely out of 
shape trying to bite the sandwich. 
Sandwich! Maker of slaves and 
drudges! The hours I spent in the 
kitchen cutting wafer slices of bread, 
before I learned to take a large loaf — 
whole to the beach with a square or two 
of butter and a jar of jam or spread. 
There I cut the bread and let each 
fellow spread his own. 
But back to the meat: ham cut thin 
and also in shapes convenient for sand- 
wiches. Bacon sometimes but not often. 
It some way does not seem to have the - 
heartiness, the back bone, so to speak, 
that you need after the cold swim. And 
plebeian we may be, but the good old hot 
dog is always approved. (Of course we 
tuck in a chop if Aunt Priscilla is along.) 
But a good old hot dog, with mustard 
or sliced tomato or onion—oh, well, who 
started this anyway? 
There are no made fireplaces where 
we go. We dig a slight cavity in the © 
shale or sand, get just the right amount 
of dried ferns and twigs and then some 
larger pieces (and of course, that foggy 
morning, just a bit of gas from the motor 
was a help) and then we place the grid 
over it; just cross bars with four legs” 
which dig into the sand. Would we cook 
our meat in a frying pan! I should say | 
not. That smoky flavor from cooking | 
right over the coals—and tender! Over 
half the grid, which is merely the kind 
you buy in any sporting goods store, 
father has wired a piece of half-inch wire 
mesh, for the flavor of smoke is delicious, 
but if the meat falls clear through to the » 
fire or ashes—not so good. | 
So far we have coffee, bread and meat. 
Nearly always we add a salad and 
cookies or cake and fruit. Salads we like 
are the old standby—potato, made with 
mayonnaise, not boiled dressing. All the 
gelatines are excellent and may be taken 
either in a big bowl or in muffin rings 





Our picnic kettle described on opposite page 
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which are so easily packed, and a jar of 
mayonnaise. Other salads I take in a 
quart jar. 

For meat I substitute sometimes a pot 
of beans, either Boston baked or frijoles. 
The hot jar of baked beans is wrapped 
in a blanket which will keep the beans 
hot for at least two hours. I wrap it in 
paper first, in case Fred tips them when 
he lifts them from the boat. Other sub- 
stitutes are a baking dish of spaghetti 
or a meat stew or chowder. 

One of the foods best liked is a big 
mess of yellow bantam corn. A gunny 
sack of this is taken down in the shucks, 
and cleaned and boiled right on the spot 
in sparkling ocean water. Gives it a 
flavor no amount of salting on your 
kitchen stove can produce. And even 
the small boys are not allowed to throw 
the cobs out in the water where they 
will wash round and look horrid. The 
fire is carefully stoked with every last 
shred of waste so that the beach will be 
spic and span for the next picnickers. 

You can take a pot to cook the corn, 


but our New England conscience says | 


that we must wash the smoky old thing 
occasionally. Now before a five-gallon 
oil can, even a New England conscience 
just lies down and quits. To make this 
receptacle cut off one end of a new five- 
gallon coal oil can and pound back 
rough edges neatly, nail an old broom 
handle across the center, and the job is 
complete. (See sketch on opposite page.) 

This is fine for potatoes or corn or 
crabs; which latter we fish for ourselves 
(and I will pass over what we use for 
bait). For delectable food give me a 
crab right out of the cold water and into 
the hot, and in fifteen minutes you are 
dipping into the drawn butter the lus- 
cious meat from that large front feeler 
that nearly got you. And what crabs 
are left over mother can struggle with 
for hours next day, sleuthing down those 
funny little pieces of white tissue so she 
can make a salad without any bone in 
it. But she will miss at least one piece 
which father will find in his salad and 
hold aloft accusingly; obviously think- 
ing, ‘“My wife is so careless.” Just let 
him fix crabs for a salad once, says ma, 
just once. 

There is so much routine to this 
method of picnicking that the stress of 
remembering a great number of things 
is minimized. We have always ready in 
the basket paper plates, paper napkins, 
cups (porcelain ones that nest), silver, 
bread knife, large tablespoon, cube 
sugar, salt and pepper, canned cream, a 
nail to open it with, coffee in a jar, and 
matches. When cleaned up and put 
away the basket has those things in it. 
You can imagine what a relief it is to 
have these things off your mind when 
you start to prepare the lunch. 

And when you are sitting round the 
fire after the swim and the coffee pot 
is bubbling—look out! Don’t let it boil 
_ over onto those coals that are ready for 


pthe meat! Ah, this is the life! 
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THE MAYONNAISE 
IS NALLEY’S 
the Salad Is Good! 


ae will like NALLEY’s MAYONNAISE. Give up the 
search for anything finer. Serve it plentifully, freely, knowing 
that your guests and family will enjoy the salad it flavors. Nalley’s 
Mayonnaise is kept pure in sealed and sterilized glass—sold to you 
fresh always. It contains the choicest of ingredients . . . strictly 
fresh eggs, pure vegetable oil, salt, sugar, spices and fruit vinegar, 
blended scientifically according to Nalley’s exclusive recipe. 


It has a distinctive tasty tang—a flavor all its own. It is rich in 
vitamin content, healthful as well as delicious. Its smooth, creamy 
consistency is accomplished by proper whipping. Its popularity 
is accounted for by all these splendid qualities. Serve Nalley’s 
Mayonnaise on all your salads. 


BUY IT BY THE QUART 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY BOOK OF ITS KIND IN EXISTENCE! 


ty 


THE new 


SUNSET 


ALL-WESTERN 


COOK BOOK 


VER 500 of the West’s Own Famous 

Recipes—Scores of New Dishes for You 
to Try—224 Exciting Pages—Now for the 
First Time You May Explore the Secrets of 
Western Cookery to Your Heart’s Content— 
in the SUNSET All-Western Cook Book, Just 
Published! 


NOW YOU CAN PREPARE, COOK AND 
SERVE EVERY WESTERN FOOD 


Five hundred of the West’s choicest home recipes have 
been selected for the first exclusively Western cook book ever 
published—the SUNSET All-Western Cook Book. Compiled 


The Sunset All-Western Cook Book 
Will Be Sent to You Free as a 
Reward for Sending in Just Two 
Subscriptions to Sunset Magazine 


yo may have, FREE, a copy of the 
SUNSET All-Western Cook Book, 
autographed by the author, Genevieve 
A. Callahan, if you will merely ask two 
of your friends to subscribe to SUNSET 
through you. 

As a special courtesy to your friends 
who subscribe, the Editors will give them 
their choice of two wonderful hand- 
books—FREE with each of their two- 
year subscriptions—the SUNSET Gar- 
den Book, or the SUNSET “Kitchen 
Cabinet’? Recipe Book! : 

The regular subscription rate to SUN- 
SET Magazine is two whole years (24 
issues) for only $1.00. 

If your own subscription is expiring 
soon, you may send in your renewal as 
one of these two subscriptions. Then 
you may have, besides the SUNSET 
All-Western Cook Book as your reward, 
your choice of one of the two handbooks. 

A simple Order Blank will be found 
on the opposite page for the names of 
your friends. Talk to them today—only 
two names are needed—then fill out the 
blank and mail it with your remittance. 
As soon as your order is received, the 
Editors will send you, by return mail, a 
FREE copy of the SUNSET All-Western 
Cook Book. But you must act promptly, 
because... 


This Reward Offer is Limited to 15 Days Only 


The First Edition of the SUNSET All Western Cook Book is limited, 
and this offer cannot be extended longer than 15 days. If you are extra- 
prompt, so that your order is one of the first 500 to be received, your FREE 
copy of the SUNSET All Western Cook Book will be personally auto- 


graphed by Genevieve A. Callahan. 


Just secure two two year subscriptions to SUNSET, fill out the Order 


Blank on the next page and MAIL it TODAY. 


We USE THE ORDER BLANK ON 
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Extraordinary 
Features 


] Every Western Food from Aba- 
lone to Zucchini. 


2 500 All-Western Recipes—224 
pages. 
5 Convenient Parts—Western 
Vegetables, Western Fruits and 
Nuts, Favorite Foreign Dishes, 
Western Fish and Game, West- 
ern Canning, Preserving and 
Pickling. 


A Quick-Reference Index. 
Easy Step-by-Step Directions. 























Correct Cooking Time and 
Temperature in Every Recipe. 


Lies Flat While You Use It. 


A Green - Black - and - Silver 
Cover—the Ideal Gift. 


Oo ON AWN tb 


Saves Cooking Costs. 


10Scores of Brand-New Recipes. 


Cherries 
Fig Conserve 


Sukiyaki 


Imitation Maraschino 


and edited by Genevieve A. Callahan, 
Home Economics Editor of SUNSET 
Magazine and recognized nationally as an 
authority on foods and home manage: 
ment, this beautiful and permanently 
useful 224-page book of Western cookery 
tells you exactly how to select the products 
of the West when they are in season, how 
to prepare them properly, how to cook 
them to make the most of their distinctive 
taste, and then. . . how to serve them 
correctly, and, when necessary, how to 
eat them! 


How easy it is to find the recipes you 
want in the SUNSET All-Western Cook 
Book! Not only is the Index thoroughly 
cross-indexed, but the book is separated 
into five main parts—Western Vege- 
tables, Western Fruits and Nuts, Favorite 
Foreign Dishes, Western Fish and Game, 
and Western Canning, Preserving and 
Pickling, Under these headings you can 
easily locate each kind of vegetable, 
fruit, berry, nut, fish, fowl, etc., and a 
treasure store of recipes both time-tested 
and brand-new for you to try out! Here 
are a few of them, selected from each 
section.... 


WESTERN VEGETABLES 


Cauliflower Golden Celery Victor 
French Fried Zucchini Celery Root Salad 


WESTERN FISH AND GAME 
Abalone Chowder Oysters, Hangtown Fry 


Fish Cioppino Fried Fish, Pack Trip 
Sandabs Meuniere Style 
Crab Louis 


WESTERN FRUITS AND NUTS 


Loganberry Muffins Black Cherry Cake 
Avocado Cocktail Fig Frying-Pan Cake 


WESTERN CANNING, PRESERVING AND PICKLING 


Tangerine Marmalade Preserved Damson 
Loganberry Luscious ums 
Sunset Marmalade 


FAVORITE FOREIGN DISHES 


Enchiladas Eggs Foo Yung 


OPPOSITE PAGE > 
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What—never scrub a 
toilet-bowl? No, never! 


INE never scrubbing a 
Peebowlt Some people 
never do. Yet they have a 
spotless, sparkling toilet, free 
from odors and germs! They 
use Sani-Flush. Even the un- 
seen trap, where a brush cant 
reach, is safe and clean too. 

Try Sani-Flush. Sprinkle a 
bit in the bowl (follow direc- 
tions on the can)—flush—and 
you'll never scrub a toilet 
again. Sani-Flush is so easy 
and much better! Porcelain 
gleams. Stains, odors, and 
germs won't stay where Sani- 
Flush goes. A cleaner toilet 
with lots less work! — Sani- 
Flush can’t harm plumbing. 

At grocery, drug, and hard- 
ware stores, 25c. (Another use 


for Sani-Flush—cleaning auto- 
mobile radiators. 
tions on can.) 


Sani-Flush 


CLEANS CLOSET BOWLS 
witTH 


See direc- 
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DR. STEDMAN’S 
TEETHING POWDERS 


Positively will allay all Teething pains 
and irritations. Used by Mothers the 
world over, for more than 60 years. 
“Guaranteed absolutely free from any 


injurious ingredient and none genuine 
without this Trade- 


a Mark. Your druggist 
can supply you. 


MARK. [7 ; 4 
wemeete fe ie as 
JAMES H. STEDMAN, England ‘cima ys t 


Prevents Perspiration Odor 
Protects Clothing 
Absolutely safe- lLustantly effective 

— Long-lasting protection. 
20z. bottle .. 50c. 
6 oz. size. . . $1.00 


These prices include Federal tax. On sale 
at leading drug and department stores. 








Cuticura Refreshing and 
Shaving non-irritating 


Cream even when used 


twice daily. 





At your dealers or sent on receipt of 85c. 
<q Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 22B, Malden, Mass. 
BEB BEB RR RERB ERE 
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Table Talk 


"THE day of the dull, uninspired cook 

book is past, judging at least by 
three unusually interesting and worth- 
while books on this fascinating subject 
that I should like to recommend to you 
today. Each one has a special claim to 
a place on your kitchen book shelf. I 
hope you will put all three of them there, 
side by side. 

First comes that smart loose-leaf book 
called appropriately, ‘Recipes You'll 
Enjoy,” by Julia Lee Wright. The 
book is bound in a particularly attrac- 
tive washable material (which may be 
had in Chinese red, lemon yellow, or 
sea foam green), and the chapters are 
divided by neat celluloid tabs. But there 
is more to the book than the binding! 
The recipes, more than 500 in all, are 
just the sort you would choose if you 
were setting out to assemble a book of 
your own favorites. There’s a Lemon 
Fluff Pie that is simply superb, and— 
but I mustn’t begin telling you of the 
good things in the book. Get a copy and 
try them for yourself! The price is just 
$1.15, postpaid, and you may order it 
through Sunser Magazine. 

Right beside “Recipes You’ll Enjoy” 
stands the grand big “General Foods 
Cook Book,” in washable blue-green 
cover. This is another generous dollar’s 

worth, for in addition to the more than 
600 excellent recipes there is a “subject 
index’’ that 1s the biggest help I’ve found 
yet in planning meals with some par- 
ticular circumstance in mind. There are 
egg yolks to use up, or sour cream, or 
leftovers; or we need to cut down ex- 
penses; or there is a special occasion 
such as a birthday to be celebrated. It 
is just such things that the subject index 
considers. The price of the “General 
Foods Cook Book,” beautifully illus- 
trated and printed, is $1.00. It, too, may 
be ordered through Sunset Magazine. 

It isn’t every author who has a chance 

to review her own work, as I have now! 
The 224-page “Sunset All-Western Cook 
Book,” by Genevieve A. Callahan, is 
written particularly for you who are 
keeping house here in the West, to pro- 
vide you with information and extra- 
good recipes you need for cooking and 
serving all the western products, that 
are so generally ignored in eastern cook 
books and magazines. While it does not 
pretend to be a complete manual of gen- 
eral cookery, it is a book that you will 
use daily, for it contains just the ma- 
terial that you cannot find elsewhere. 
Stanford University Press is publish- 
ing the book, Heath Anderson has de- 
signed the smart green-and-black-and- 
silver waterproof paper cover, and Ruth 
White has done the decorative chapter 
‘headings. For directions for ordering 
your copy of the “Sunset All-Western 
Cook Book,” please see pages 32 and 
33.—Genevieve A. Callahan. 
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T’S because of the special way this 
delicious syrup is made! A blend 

of three distinct sugars—Vermont 
and Canadian maple and choice cane. 
Just the right body to transform pan- 
cakes and waffles into a tender break- 
fast treat. And incomparably delicious 
flavor, too! Children love the Log 
Cabin tin, with its funny little char- 
acters. A product of General Foods. 











LOW RATES 
You can always find 
comfortable rooms: 
hospitable service 
and excellent inex- 
pensive cuisine.... 


FROM FOUR DOLLARS 
A DAY 


MARK HOPKINS 


THE FAIRMONT 
HOTELS 


OVERLOOKING SAN FRANCISCO 
SAIN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Garden Blues 


F the title of this contribution sug- 

gests to SUNSET gardeners that I am 
going to burst into music, let them not 
be troubled. From childhood I have 
been warned by everyone but the police 
not to sing in public. Nor do I in any 
way fancy myself gavorting around the 
garden like Pan with a saxophone moan- 
ing my sorrows over plants untrue or 
loves who died in the wicked winter. 
For this is not going to be even a mourn- 
ful lamentine over the damages caused 
by the great frost. They have been bad 
enough, in all conscience, but a gar- 
dener lives in the future, learns some- 
thing from his bitter experience and 
goes ahead planning for a better garden 
rather than grieving over his losses. We 
who pit ourselves in contests with Na- 
ture must not quit easily. 

What I really mean to do is to con- 
sider here quite a number of the still 
more numerous flowers which are called 
blue and are used in the planting of blue 
gardens or blue borders. Of course, 
relatively few flowers are of a pure blue 
—Phacelia campanularia or Salvia patens 
really are—but we stretch the word 
blue to cover in the garden those 
lavenders and purples which, in our 
wishful thinking about irises or glad- 
iolus, are the nearest approach to the 
color desired. However, so pleasing is 
this color range that borders and even 
gardens have been made with little else, 
and certainly no other series of related 
shades have greater color value. Let 
us first run over the materials available 
for color schemes in this lovely if limited 
range. 

Low Growing Annuals in 
Shades of Blue 

First come annuals, for their ease and 
quickness in giving effects, quite brilliant 
in many cases. What have we in the 
way of dwarf blue ones, for edgings or 
foreground plantings? We can begin 
with Phacelia campanularia, a Cali- 
fornia native with really pure blue, bell- 
shaped flowers and attractive foliage; 
it is easily raised from seed sown in fall 
or spring where it will flower. Another 
native is Nemophila insignis, the pop- 
ular baby blue eyes, its round saucer- 
shaped flowers having white centers. 
It likes shade, and fall rather than 
spring sowing in the open ground. Of 
those lovely South African annuals, the 
nemesias, there is a dwarf, compact form 
called Blue Gem which is very desirable 
for winter gardens in southern Cali- 
fornia and for summers in cool sections 
further north. Sow it in flats kept cool 
and fairly moist. The dwarf annual 
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lobelias are a bit too formal and com- 
pact for carpets or patches, but they do 
give both deep blues and also pale ones 
in the variety Cambridge Blue. There 
are also looser trailing forms. 

The myosotis or forget-me-nots are 
best treated in California as fall sown 
annuals. There is a_ lovely large- 
flowered pimpernel—the botanical name 
is anagallis—which is a fine blue, with a 
reddish center. Nominally an annual, 
it is really a shortlived perennial in Cali- 
fornia, and, like most flowers from 
southern Europe, it is desirably drought- 
resistant. Don’t forget the dwarf morn- 
ing glory (Convolvulus minor) which 
for a long season is covered daily with 
trumpet-like blue flowers which remain 
open far longer than the tall climbing 
ones and are quite bright and effective. 
Still another, a daintier dwarf, is the 
little Swan River daisy (Brachycome 
iberidifolia), of which there are rose 
and white forms as well as the better 
blue one. 

Almost unknown is the annual suc- 
culent Sedum caeruleum, a _ pretty 
little blue flower for the rock garden or 
edging. Browallias are mostly grown 
as pot plants, but at least one annual 
species, B. speciosa major, does well 
outdoors in California and has deep 
violet blue flowers. Verbenas, gener- 
ally treated as annuals though they often 
survive for several years in California, 
give us lavender, blue and purple masses 
almost flat on the ground. There are 
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several violas and pansies which give 
blue, lavender or purple masses of low 
color, and which come pretty true to 
seed. In violas we now can get plants 
raised from cuttings which will not vary. 
They will enjoy sun in winter, but prefer 
half shade and a cooler place in summer. 


Slightly Taller Blue Annuals 
Slightly taller are the annual anchusas, 


such as Blue Bird, which is not over 


eighteen inches. Of about the same height 
is Cynoglossum amabile, sometimes 


called the Chinese forget-me-not, really 4 


a perennial but flowering the first year 
from seed sown early. The ageratums 
are well known half hardy annuals, whose 
misuse in formal bedding should not 
blind us to the pleasing shades of their 
fluffy blue flowers. There are strains of 
varying height. Gilia capitata, a 
California native with compact heads 
of blue flowers on eighteen-inch stems, 
is a desirable addition and is nicely 
drought-resistant; it is best sown out- 
doors in autumn. 

Viscarias come in several colors and 
are fine for patches or beds in summer; 
none are more attractive than the bright 
blue forms. About a foot high is the 
blue South African Heliophila linear- 
ifolia, and it is new enough to carry the 
interest of novelty. All South African 
annuals like sun. There are a host of 
blue annual lupins. For a dwarf one 
try L. nanus in blue and white, and for 
a taller one, say two feet, the sky blue 
form of L. Hartwegii. Annual lupins 
are best sown in fall where they are to 
flower. Their drawback is their short 
season. There is an annual sage, Salvia 
farinacea, with an improved form 
called Blue Bedder, which I fell in love 
with at a California seed farm a year 
ago; it is a couple of feet high. 

Could anything be bluer than the corn- 
flowers (Centaurea cyanus)? I like 
best the double form. Sow it in autumn 
or spring, right where you want it out- 
doors. Love-in-a-mist (nigella) is to me 
more interesting than effective for color. 
Miss Jekyll is the best blue variety— 
about a foot high. The Chinese asters 
contain lavenders and purples, by cour- 
tesy called blues, and the same is true 
of the ten week and the winter flowering 
stocks. In petunias the approaches to 
both lavender blue and blue purple have 
been much improved in purity of color 
of late years. The dark blues are quite 
effective in masses of the Balcony or 
small flowered types. Among still taller 
annuals there are fine blues in the gor- 
geous salpiglossis, though both pale and 
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to Privacy with 


modern Cyclone Fence 


The claim stakes of yesterday estab- 
lished property lines and protected 
the interests of the claimant. Today 
a more tangible method is used— 
dependable Cyclone Fence. 


Your family and your property need 
this modern protection. Only wel- 
come guests may enter. Absolute 
privacy is gained. Safety for children 
at play and the preservation of your 
flowers and shrubs is assured. 


Made of copper steel, heavily galvan- 
ized to resist corrosion, Cyclone 
Fence will give many years of service. 
Made by an_ organization whose 
craftsmen have been making fence 
for 46 years. Erection by factory- 
trained men if you desire. Write to 
nearest office for detailed information. 


Cyclone ence 


AEG US.PAT. OFF. 


STANDARD FENCE COMPANY 


Oakland, Calif. Portland, Oregon 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
Pacific Coast Division of 
CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, III. 


Cyclone—not a “‘type’’ of fence—but fence 
made exclusively by Cyclone Fence Com- 
pany and identified by this trademark. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 





Save your garden from 







ge ely rid yourgarden 
of cutworms, snails, slugs, 
sowbugs, earwigs, etc., with SNAROL 
the formula proved in a million gardens. 


Snarol has 5 distinct advantages: 
1. Harmless to vegetation. 
2. Requires no preparation. 
3. Safest to use around animals. 
4. Not weakened by sprinkling. 
5. More economical—lasts longer. 


Get SNAROL NOW at Lower Prices from your hard- 
ware, seed, or drug store. Write ANTROL, Dept. 49. 
651 Imperial St., Los Angeles, for free a 

instructive booklet on pest control. 


SNAROL 
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dark ones are often veined gold. The 
tall annual scabious furnishes good pale 
blue pincushion flowers on wiry stems. 
Last but by no means least in importance 
among tall blue annuals are the lark- 
spurs, which in the newer improved 
strains have fine double flowers on stiff, 
erect stems of three feet or more. Annual 
larkspurs are best sown in fall, where 
they are to flower. It is too bad the 
birds like them when they are young. 
While without doubt pleasant and 
attractive gardens could be made of blue 
annuals alone, they would be greatly 
increased in interest and variety and in 
feeling of permanence and yearly re- 
vival if perennials were included. With- 
out dwarf perennials certain early 
effects along the margins would be lost, 
and without tall perennials the garden 
might seem monotonously flat. Let us 
begin again with the low growing plants. 


Low Growing Perennials in Blue 


Aubrietias, those soft cushions of 
green which in spring are literally hid- 
den by flowers, come in many colors, 
among them lavenders, near blues and 
purples. By sowing seed of a good 
strain in early summer in flats, plants 
can be obtained to flower the following 
spring and selections for color made and 
increased by cuttings. Aubrietias are 
indispensable for rock gardens and path 
plantings. Flowering at the same time 
are the dwarf bearded irises, miniature 
replicas of the tall garden irises. They 
are delightfully easy, like sunshine, 
tolerate drought, and look best in 
patches replanted about every three 
years. Among them are pretty good 
blues and purples. We think of the 
primroses as yellow, and so they are 
along the lanes of England in spring, but 
there are also lovely blue forms, indeed 
quite a range of shades both in the true 
primrose and in the polyanthus can be 
raised from a good strain of seed. They 
like half shade and lots of water, and, 
contrary to all that I have read, they do 
not revert or lose their fine blue colors. 

The dwarf phloxes of the subulata 
group are mainly pinkish, but there is a 
lavender one, and it is well worth having 
because these phloxes are tough and 
dependable and make fine mats of color 
in spring. Phlox divaricata, native of 
eastern American woods, is less tolerant 
of sun and drought, but in cool, damp 
places its taller sprays of lavender to 
bluish purple flowers are nice and novel. 
Lithospermum prostratum is really a 
heavenly blue, deep, clear and pure, 
and its flowers have a good dark green 
almost permanent background. I have 
found this trailer does well in soil mixed 
with peat and near a lawn edge, where 
it gets frequent watering. Buy plants 
of this, for it is quite hard to raise either 
from seed or cuttings, as its steady price 
shows. Mertensia virginica has lovely 
umbels of pale blue and pink flowers and 
can be grown in a cool, damp place, but 
is far better adapted to Oregon and 
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EED them this essential 

organic plant food, and 
soon new vigor of growth 
and richness of appearance 
will attest the result: a quick- 
ening of bacterial action in 
the soil. Yet—best of all— 
this strongly fortified min- 
eral supplement stores up in 
the soil a lasting, steady stim- 
ulant for the plants. 


Inexpensive, easy to apply, 
for use in any season, Am- 
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Nature to do its utmost to 
make your home-setting 
lovely and luxuriant, a con- 
stant joy to all. 
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It’s | 
é LUNCH TIME 
! NOW...for your lawn 


Probably you gave it a good 
breakfast when it woke up from its 
Winter’s sleep last Spring. But a 
substantial lunch right now of 
LILLY’S MORCROP will give 
it new life and vigor for the mid- 
summer. And it won’t getsothirsty, 
either which means less watering. 

MORCROP has a weed-free 
humus base which enables the soil 
to hold moisture longer and it gives 
the lawn a perfectly balanced ra- 
tion. So the regularity with which 
it is applied is important. 

Your dealer who displays Lilly's 
“‘Best for the West” seeds will 
gladly explain the difference between 
Morcrop and ordinary fertilizers, 
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Garden Blues 


(Continued from page 30) 


Washington than to California. I 
nearly forgot Ceratostigma plumbagio- 
noides (formerly Plumbago larpentae). 

The bellflowers or campanulas have 
several easy, low-growing forms, C. 
muralis or Portenschlagiana, C. gar- 
ganica and the late summer flowering 
C. isophylla being examples which be- 
tween them cover a long season. Dwarf 
veronicas are numerous, and all give 
good blues. Perhaps Veronica repens is 
best known. The true perennial asters 
bring us in early summer blue daisy-like 
flowers in 4. alpinus, and now an English 
hybridizer, recognizing our need of fall 
flowers for the rock garden, has pro- 
duced a pygmy race of Michaelmas 
daisies, some of them lavender, so dwarf 
they are suitable for rock gardens and 
borders. Convoloulus mauritanicus gives 
wonderful curtains of deep lavender 
trumpets which keep open unlike their 
annual relatives. It is a trailer, and 
so are the periwinkles or vincas, with 
their blue flowers, the latter plants 
which really like the shade. Nepeta 
mussini,agray-leaved, lavender-flowered 
catmint, flowering in May and June, 
should be more grown, especially for 
path plantings. Nepeta nervosa, which 
I recently acquired, is deeper in color 
and later in season. Nepetas come 
easily from cuttings. 

There are some nice blue dwarf pent- 
stemons. A form of Pentstemon heter- 
ophyllus, sent out by Carl Purdy as 
California Blue Bedder, is easy and 
floriferous; it seeds freely with me all 
around my original plant. Platycodons 
are apparently little grown in California, 
and these relatives of the bellflowers 
should be tried by those who like flat 
clematis-like blue flowers. I know only 
one garden where I can see Commelina 
coelestis, a tuberous-rooted perennial, 
easily raised from seed, easily satisfied, 
and worth growing for its pure blue 
flowers. Again, the sheep’s scabious, 
Jasione perennis, is rare, though amena- 
ble to ordinary culture and its minia- 
ture heads of good blue give variety. 
Catanache coerulea should also be tried. 
Last year I found its pleasant blue 
flowers long lasting and the plant con- 
siderate in its demands for water and 
attention. It is a composite and ap- 
parently close to the everlastings. 


Blue Perennials of Medium Height 


Of perennials of medium height there 
are a host with blue flowers. The grace- 
ful long-spurred Rocky Mountain col- 
umbine, Aquilegia caerulea, or the short- 
spurred, somewhat pudgy blue forms of 
Aquilegia vulgaris come here. So do the 
blue perennial flaxes, of which Linum 
narbonnense, in a clear glistening blue 
shade is my favorite. Among the blue 


sages is the tender Salvia patens, of the 
purest possible color and the taller, 
hardier, wiry-stemmed species from the 
Rocky Mountain region, which add so 
to the autumn garden, S. azurea in pale 
blue and S. Pitcheri, a deeper and beau- 
tifully pure color. Both come from seed 


and seem short-lived perennials in my 


garden. 

The perennial lupins, forms of L. 
polyphyllus, are not for my dry hill- 
side, but in Oregon and Washington or 
anywhere where there is plenty of 
moisture in the air and soil they are in- 
dispensable and make wonderful masses 
of color in early summer, with good 
blues freely represented. Better for dry 
sunny gardens is Scabiosa caucasica, a 
lime lover, recently much improved in 
the Isaac House strain, not too easy 
to raise from seed but quite possible if 
the flats are kept fairly dry. Its series 
of lavenders, powder blues and deeper 
shades are particularly fine for cutting. 
The perennial statice is excellent in the 
warmer sections, long lasting and 
amenable to drought. 


folia, commonly called M. Baileyi, 
wants cool, moist conditions and with- 
out them is hardly worth trying. Cam- 
panulas of the peach-leaved class (C. 
persicifolia) are easy and showy and 
come readily from seed or divisions. 
The old-fashioned tradescantias of east- 
ern American wayside ditches are blue 
enough for anyone. Cinerarias are only 
hardy in California coast gardens and 
not always there, but they do give lots 
of good blues for half shady borders. 


Blue Iris 


Somewhat taller are most of the irises. 
The Siberian and Japanese both give 
good blues for moister gardens, while 
the sun loving tall bearded irises are per- 
haps our best hardy perennials. From 
such varieties as Santa Barbara and 
San Diego we get distinctly fine blue 
effects. The tall later beardless iris 
monspur should also have a place in the 
blue border for late summer. So should 
many of the tall perennial asters or 
Michaelmas daisies, of which Climax is 
a good variety for a start. The sea- 
hollies or eryngiums have quite extra- 
ordinary steel blue flower heads of 
peculiar beauty of design, and present 


no cultural difficulties so long as they | 


are left undisturbed. Anchusa italica 


is a bit weedy but does give blue flowers _ 
on tall stems, and so do the aconites, — 
which are now comparatively little | 
grown though their monkshood flowers _ 


are interesting. Echiums are only for 
blue borders in warm sections, as this 
last winter has shown, but in large 
masses in big places they-are very strik- 


On the other — 
hand the lovely Meconopsis betonici- — 
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ing. Doubtless of all tall blue peren- 
nials the delphiniums are most valuable 
and the most indispensable for clumps 
in the rear ranks, where their fine colors 
and their stately growth endear them to 


all. 
Blue Bulbous Plants 


Of blue bulbous plants there are 
many: grape hyacinths (muscari), Dutch 
hyacinths in several good shades, scillas, 
of which the Spanish Scilla campanulata 
is by far the better and stronger one for 
California, the native camassias and 
brodiaeas, the bulbous irises of the early 
Reticulata type, the taller later Dutch 
and Spanish and the June flowering, 
moisture loving English classes. There 
are really nice blues in the spring flower- 
ing anemones, and though there are no 
true blues in the tulips there are lav- 
enders, mauves and purples. Even 
the South African bulbs give us blues in 
the babianas. In summer bulbous 
flowers are few, but agapanthus is 
nearly always with us, and the blues in 
the gladiolus are yearly improving in 
clarity and in approach to the long 
fought-for color. 


Hail, Blue and Gold! 


So much place has gone to the mere 
mention of the hundred—count them— 
blue or near blue plants that I have little 
left to discuss arrangement. Gray 
foliaged plants and also those with white 
flowers combine well for a cool border 
with blues, but actually there is hardly 
any combination of blue with other 
colors which is not pleasing. Red 
geraniums and trailing dark blue lobelia 
sounds banal but actually was quite 
good in the window boxes on the official 
residence of the President of the Univer- 
sity of California some years ago. Try 
grape hyacinths under a deep red 
Japanese quince, which is at least less 
usual. But some shades of blue, lavender 
for example, combine well with pink. 
A bed of pink roses bordered with 
Nepeta mussini is a simple example of 
this. Lastly, with many yellows, par- 
ticularly pale or very deep ones, blue 
is very effective. Any Californian at 
once thinks of blue lupins and orange 
yellow poppies, and of Hail, Blue and 
Gold 


Editor's Note-—There was not space 
in this issue for Mr. Mitchell’s list of 
blue flowered shrubs. If you want this 
information, you may have it by writing 
the Sunset Garden Department. 
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Yes, and better too! It not only absorbs 
moisture but holds on to it tenaciously, 
contributing billions of tiny moisture- 
laden particles directly where the 
thirsty plant roots can make use of it. 


Tests made by a leading scientific 
institution of plant research showed 
that German & Holland peat moss 
will absorb and hold at least seven 
times its own dry weight—that is, 
700% of water as contrasted with 
good garden loam holding only 55% 
and sand but 22%. Since plants 
themselves are made up from 60 to 
95% of clear water and can take their 
food only in solution, the importance 
of this moisture reservoir is easily 
recognized. Once a quantity of this 
water absorbing peat moss is forked 
into the soil the life-sustaining water 
supply is constant 
and the need for 
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and worry about watering is lessened. 
No other organic is half so good as 
German & Holland peat moss. This 
particular kind of peat moss offers 
the very advantages gardeners have 
always wanted most... a reservoir 
for soil waters . . . humus that in- 
creases the biological content of the 
soil... a perfect mulch. It binds 
together and gives more body to sandy 
soil... opens up heavy or clay soil.... 
increases aeration ... promotes root 
growth. It is the very foundation of 
garden success. 

But be sure you use only German or Holland 
eat moss to gain ideal soil structure. Its use 
or garden purposes has becom: so popular 

that imitating substitutes are now being 

offered at slightly lower prices. To protect your 


purchase the word “Holland” or “Germany” 
is stamped on every bale. 


Sold by seedsmen and fertilizer dealers everywhere. 
They will advise you how to use it most effectively. 
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Remove Weeds--Roots and All 


IT’S EASY WITH AN 


ae ARROW WEEDER 


Alvau Mole and Gopher Trap 


Important advance in Trap design. Simple, 
POSITIVE; never misses fire. Cleans out 
Mcles, Gophers and other rodent pests in 
quick order. Saves crops, lawns and gardens. 
Booklet FREE. At dealers, or mailed postpaid $1.50 


Territory now open for distributors and 
representatives. Write for details today 


United Mole Traps , Dept. A 
Box 1857 SEATTLE,WASHINGTON 


No prying, digging or gadgets to 
work. Just push straight down and 
pull out. It doesn’t spoil the lawn 
either. 
12in. long... 60c. 
30in. long... 75c. 


At Dealers or Post-paid from 
DOWN 


2.nuLL up Arrow Tool Co. 
%:WEEDSGONE 15 Seventh St., Oakland, Calif. 








SNAP DRAGON RUST ¢ HENDERSON'S 


Control and Prevention § (rravemarx) 
This is a new discovery and guaranteed. Used also for soil 
treatments for aphids, mealy bugs and other soil pests. 

Write for literatare. 

Sold by R. H. COFFMAN, State Distributor 

98—7th Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


END “SHOWER BATHS” braisea 
knuckles, twisted hose, Use CONECTOSE, 
an zzstant hose coupling! Solid brass hose 
end 20c. Faucet ends, 10c. each at your dea- 
ler or direct, postpaid. Money back guarantee. 

RY-LOCK CO. Ltd. SAN LEANDRO, Calif. 
Makers of Famous Ry-Lock Door Locks. 

















You Should Own 
These Garden Books 


‘““From A Sunset Garden” 
By Sydney B. Mitchell 


‘‘Gardening With Herbs’’ 
By Helen M. Fox 





$3.50 


Reviews of these two excellent garden books have already appeared in 





Sunset Magazine. This is just to remind you that they may be ordered 
from Sunset at the prices quoted. Send us yourorder for one or both today. 


Sunset Book Dept. 1045 Sansome St., San Francisco 








WE see by the sun dials back on page 15 that it is time 
to write Adios. We are glad of that, for punching out 
copy for this page each month is just like writing a personal 
letter to a dear friend. We always get a thrill out of passing 
along these bits of editorial gossip and miscellaneous news 
notes; we enjoy confiding in you our plans and dreams for 
future Sunsets; we like to remind you that we need your 
help in making Sunset a finer, better magazine. 
* 


An outstanding editorial event of the past SUNSET month 
(important to us personally, that is) was a delightful vaca- 
tion trip back to the Middle West. One of our reasons for 
going at this time was to get some last minute, first hand 
information about the World’s Fair which opens this month 
in Chicago. Now that we have seen the Exposition in its 
last stages of preparation, we envy more than ever those 
of you who will visit it when the exhibits are all in place. 
Just between us westerners, this Century of Progress Exposi- 
tion will not compare in actual beauty with the international 
expositions held here on the Pacific Coast, but it will be 
fully as interesting. The thing that impressed us most was 
the way in which exhibitors have dramatized the progress 
made in transportation, building, the sciences and the arts 
during the past hundred years; in some miraculous manner 
they have taught Time to stand still so that one can see 
yesterday, today and tomorrow at a glance. 

If you can possibly do so, we hope that you will attend 
this Century of Progress Exposition. And if you do see it, 
we hope that you will write us your impressions of it. We 
particularly want to know how you liked the model homes. 
Which house of the group seemed to you best suited to our 
Pacific Coast conditions? What ideas in construction, 
building materials, and design would you incorporate in 
your own house of dreams? Let us know, please, for we 
are keenly interested in your reactions. 

x Ok 


From June 18 to 28 the West Coast School of Nature 
Study will hold its vacation school in Sequoia National 
Park. If you are interested in any branch of nature study 
we urge you to attend this ten day session as a part of your 
summer vacation. Mornings will be devoted to easy hikes 
on which birds, insects, flowers, trees, geology and similar 
subjects will be studied under capable instructors. After- 
noons will be spent in resting and recreation. Evenings will 
be given over to the study of astronomy and to seminars on 
nature lore. The total fee for these ten delightful days 
(including meals and lodging in comfortable tent houses or 
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cabins) is $37.50 and up, depending upon accommodations. 
If you wish more complete information, or wish to make 
reservations for this course, write to P. Victor Peterson, 
State Teachers’ College, San Jose, California. We have 
good news also for you who are interested in mineralogy, 
prospecting and geology. On July 9 of this year there will 
be held in five western cities—Spokane, Payette, Portland, 
Salt Lake City, and Berkeley—the ‘Rocks and Minerals 
Outing” to which all of you are invited. Write us if ym want 
to know more about these meetings. : 
Speaking of outings and outdoor schools makes us wonder 
why someone doesn’t sponsor a crabbing picnic for the 
chronic grouches of the country. Prizes could be given to 
the persons finding the greatest number of things wrong J 
with the world in general, and a good grouch could be liad 4 
by all. Of course it would rain! | 
x * 





Nothing pleases us more than to receive a ctraigheeae : 
the-shoulder letter like this one from E. S. Redmond of — 
Berkeley: “Disappointed again! Sunset came today but did 
not contain Reel 12 of Western Garden Movies. Six months 
1s a long time to watt for something that is a genuine help to 
the honest-to-goodness amateur gardener who 1s so dumb that 
he actually learns and remembers more from seeing a few 
pictures or diagrams than he does from reading page after 
page of carefully printed instructions. I therefore register my 
complaint (in a friendly spirit, of course) and hope that you 
won't keep us waiting much longer for Reel 12. And now for 
another suggestion to which I think you should give serious 
consideration. From my experience it would seem that most 
of your readers save their Sunsets for future reference. Why 
not offer us a binder at a reasonable price and see how many 
of us would be interested? It would certainly be a great con- 
venience for us.” 

xk * 


In answering Mr. Redmond’s pleasant letter our first 
impulse was simply to write, “Don’t cry—see July.” But, 
of course, we didn’t. Those four words would, however, 
have told the story, for in the July Sunset Mr. Redmond 
will find not only complete information about the new 
Sunset binder and how to get it, but he will also see his 
long-looked-for garden movie, together with a wealth of good 
western garden information written especially for “The Man q 
With the Hoe.”’ So far as that is concerned, the July SuNseT I 
will answer most of your midsummer garden, cooking, and — 
vacation questions—it will reach you a month from today. 
Until then, Adios, and best of wishes to each of you.—L. R. 
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Chief ED WYNN says: 
“Tl give you a ‘tip’ on Vacations” 


@ "Get out into the great open spaces this summer. ... I'm an outdoor 
man myself. You've got to be outdoors quite a lot if you ride a horse. 
@ And to get to these places (if you haven't got a horse), the smartest 
people tell me you should use FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline. Being ‘emergency’ 
gasoline, it means you start quicker, even when you leave your car 
outdoors all night. Your car works better at all altitudes under severe 
conditions. You get EXTRA power on the hills, and highest anti-knock. 
@ And another thing that seems important to me. You can get Texaco 
FIRE-CHIEF Gasoline wherever you go in all our forty-eight states...” 
THE TEXAS COMPANY e- A CALIFORNIA CORPORATION 


Texaco Petroleum Products 
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The Vanishing Bird Cage 
— Done With Live Conary / 














|_| EXPLAIN  so- , 
ITS TOO 
THAT IF YOU Sey fe 


HOW IN THE WORLD DID 
THE MAGICIAN MAKE THAT 
BIRD CAGE VANISH IN THE 
MAGIC ACT WE SAW TONIGHT ? 














YOU ALWAYS 
KNOW EVERYTHING 
€D WANT ACIG— f 








THANKS, I'M 
GLAD TO SEE 
THAT YOU ed 
SMOKE CAMELS, B 


COLLAPSED 
B/RD CAGE 
UP SLEEVE 


.-. THE CAGE WAS 
COLLAPSIBLE, AND 
ATTACHED TO A STRING 
WHICH WAS JUST 
LONG ENOUGH TO GO 
UP ONE SLEEVE, 
ACROSS THE SHOULDERS, 
AND DOWN TO THE 
OTHER WRIST, 
WHEN HE MADE THE 
THROWING MOTION 
THE CAGE FOLDED uP 
PY a) ee vN 
INTO HIS SLEEVE — 
BIRD AND ALL. 







THE CAGE AS SHOWN 
TO AUD/ENCE 
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THAT'S THE GIRL! THERE ARE NO § 

TRICKS IN CAMELS — JUST : da hd 
MORE EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS. EF 












IVE FOUND OUT THAT “IT'S 
MORE FUN TO KNOW ABOUT 
CIGARETTES, ED, 













Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobac- 
cos than any other 
popular brand... 
That’s why they 
taste so good. They 
are mild...easy on 
the throat. It’s the 
tobaccothatcounts! Sa 
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